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I could sit here all day watching them make locos like this 
which are called diesel-electric and made by the Yorkshire 
Engine Company who are one of US you know United Steel } 
and they used to make steam engines in the old days but now 
everybody wants diesel-electric or diesel-hydraulic which are 
much better especially as Yorkshire Engine Company makes 
the best ones in the world and all sorts of people want them 
like ports and steel works and chemical plants and mines and 
British Railways who use them for shunting not 
boy oes _-—co to mention abroad which is called exports and 
very important for us all as well as US so that’s why 
they’re all so busy and I could sit here all day but I think 1’! 
creep away and see if I can drive one 
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STRICTURE 

The Chancellor may have to sit hard on Britain’s pneumatic 
economy again: a longer, and franker, look at the pump 
mechanism (and an extra man to control it) could prevent the 
same thing from happening in the future (p. 1341). 

No rise in the Bank rate was announced on Thursday, but Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd could offer only the vaguest of placebos in its 
place (p. 1349). 


Too much should not be read into last month’s one-point rise in 
the indusirial production index (p. 1395). 


id 





There is some ground to fear that the Government intends to 
deal with immigration from the Commonwealth by restrictions as 
impracticable as they are indefensible (p. 1349). 


RUPTURE 


The Tin Council’s attempts to restrain the market have collapsed 
with the sweeping aside of its buffer (p. 1391). 
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f Cunard-Eagle have been granted a trans-Atlantic licence by the 
Air Transport Licensing Board: but there will be loud appeals 
from BOAC to the Minister ee 1396). 
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4 DIVISIONS 
= A divided Berlin in a divided Germany threatens to be the 


the world has yet faced. The object of western diplomacy should 


- ignominious retreat and universal destruction (p. 1343). 


Divided Vietnam and divided Korea provide fields for experi- 
“ments in disengagement and controlled disarmament (p. 1345). 


Mrs Bandaranaike’s on with the aid of emergency 
; Measures, continues to struggle with the problem posed by 
Ceylon’s division into two linguistic communities (p. 1379). 


| Divisions within Turkey’s ruling junta of soldiers are symptoms 
| of the deeper conflict between the ossifying principles of Ataturk’s 
revolution and the new radicalism (p. 1380). 


“MULTIPLICATIONS. OF PROBLEMS 

_ The* Canadian finance minister has presented a budget which, 
‘coming on top of his quarrel with the governor of the Bank of 
‘Canada, can hardly be said to clarify the political situation in 
Ottawa (p. 1375). Mr Fleming’s attempt to force down the 
exchange rate of the Canadian dollar, although necessary, may be 
too successful (p. 1393). The record of Mackenzie King, who 
dealt successfully in his time with Canada’s problems, is discussed 
on p. 1358. 

The first full-scale examination of American monetary and credit 
* policy for fifty years finds no need for a basic overhaul but recom- 


OIE TERR 


TED } mends many smaller changes (p. 1367). 

TED ; The three princes of Laos have not so far talked peace any 
\ nearer; and Prince Souphannouvong’s expressed wish to sub- 

AITED % stitute a troika for a rickshaw government may have the reverse 

AITED : effect (p. 1349). 
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Taxi-men and mini-men have tested their vocabularies in London 
this week : the mini-men are confident of profit (p. 1402). 


Teachers are far from unanimous in their desire to strike, but 
their delegates in conference have forced the adoption of artisan 
tactics to bolster professional egos (p. 1384). 


RAPTURE 

Only gross national boredom can explain Britain’s surrender to 
the Bingo craze (p. 1346). In London, “news” cinemas relieve 
a milder ennui (p. 1384). 


MIXTURE 

The proposed infiltration of the public schools by state-educated 
boys would not remove the worst aspects of those institutions ; 
and it would be the wrong way to spend state money for education 
(p. 1354). 


Mr Brooke’s proposals for putting the town in the country have 
been misunderstood—and they do not go far enough (p. 1350). 


CENSURE 

Mr Faulk’s report on the unsavoury Jasper affair takes the banks 
to task (p. 1399). GEC and British Railways share the blame for 
last December’s electric train failures (p. 1402). 
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Under conflicting pressures from all sides, Mr Macleod has taken 
refuge in mystery over Northern Rhodesia (p. 1349). 


FRACTIOUS FRACTIONS 


Austria and Jraly® should work together to solve the problem of 
the South Tyrol (alias Alto Adige) (p. 1353). 


South Africa has gone back on its word and extended exchange 
controls to non-residents, thus facing investors with an unpleasant 
choice (p. 1398). 


\ 
ADDITIONS A LA HUMPTY-DUMPTY 
Mr Hammarskjéld and his colleagues may, if the reconvening 
of the Congolese parliament goes according to plan, have suc- 
ceeded in putting the Congo together again (p. 1348). 


Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika could build themselves 
into one of the strongest and most promising states in Africa 
(p. 1354). The people of Jamaica have now to decide whether the 
promising venture of a West Indian federation is worth their 
support (p. 1355). 


Mr Macmillan’s individual combination of cwthmanship and 
Europeanism is shown by his choice of King’s men to send round 
the Commonwealth to explain why Britain hopes to add itself 
to the European Economic Community (p. 1348). Washington is 
preparing for its battle next year over tariffs in the age of the 
common market (p. 1365). 


EQUATIONS 


. The British Government will have to decide whether it values 


Portuguese or African goodwill more (p. 1348). Dr Castro’s 
equation of men with machines has damaged his reputation ; and 
the Republicans may profit, now that his proposed exchange of 
prisonsers for tractors looks like falling through (p. 1368). 


Detailed contents on page 1341 
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Judge the standard by 
the company that sets it... 
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At Darwen, The Walpamur Company Limited has been 






making superlative quality paints for over: fifty years. 






Management, scientists and craftsmen have dedicated 






their efforts to the realization of an ideal—the 






manufacture of paints, enamels and varnishes as near to 






perfection as men and materials can make them! 









; BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT . THE WALPAMUR CO LTD . DARWEN . LANCS 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
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—the standard by which others are judge 
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THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


; OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN: 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA, EAST AFRICA AND EIRE. 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


THORNABY-ON-TEES*STOCKTON-ON-TEES-MIDDL ESBROUGH-SHEFFIEL D-L ONDON-JOHANNESBURG-S YONEY-CALCUITA 
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sky eee OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
re | YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS 





~ 
Whatever your Process Plant needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
| n Germany or small. CHIYODA’S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers- 


including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field. CHIYODA’S 
_ modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 


as well as in 
the US. A.... 


tt all adds up to peerless quality, competitive: prices and early delivery 





Process Plants & Equipment Specialists 


CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
_ CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 


papermakers use 
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The Accelerated Freeze Drying technique for preservation 
of foodstuffs is no longer an experimental process. House- 
wives will be buying the new foods this year. 

3 The Vickers development of commercial scale plant 
means fresh thinking and wider horizons, because the 
benefits to consumer and processor are so great. 

Food can be stored for years in sealed packets without 

ref geration, and can be restored in a moment so that it 
looks, tastes and smells exactly as it did at the moment of 

reservation. Even the colour, the calories and vitamins 

e the same. All that has gone is the water and the weight 

about 90% of it. 

Think of the economies in transportation, packaging and 


MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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storage! Think of the opportunities to erpand sales to markets 
that are now closed owing to high freightage costs or lack of 
cold storage facilities! Think even more of the opportunities 
for automatic vending! The implications are endless. 

TODAY many processors at home and abroad have been 
familiarising themselves with the technique using the low- 
cost pilot plant and full-scale commercial plant is now 
installed. 

TOMORROW? Vickers laboratories are constantly ex- 
tending the list of freeze dried foods that can be effectively 
and profitably marketed. Invite Vickers engineers to 
examine the application of this new process to your 
business. 


YICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] LTD 


South Marston Works Swindon England Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 


In addition to Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant, Vickers-Armstrongs (South Marston) Limited are 
working on technically advanced government and industrial engineering contracts for the General 
Post Office, the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, the British Transport Commission and the 
-War Office: The Company’s design 


ts, renowned in many fields, are at work on Food 


Processing Plant; Linear Accelerators for Radiotherapy, Radiation Sterilisation Equipment, 
Hovercraft, Nuclear Research, and Nuclear Training Equipment. 


VN 20/4C 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
AIR CARGO SERVICE TO THE U.S.A. 


On Pan Am: 81 flights a week —a cargo capac- 
ity of nearly 500 tons—direct to 11 U.S. cities 
—and you can reserve cargo space! 


Now more than ever, Pan Am Clipper Cargo 
is the most convenient, most profitable way to 
ship to the U.S.A. Pan Am offers 72 jet flights 
and 9 DC-7F all-cargo flights to the U.S.A.— 
a weekly capacity of nearly 500 tons! 


You can ship from Europe direct to New York 
. . . or to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore/ 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Portland, Seattle, 





San Francisco, or Los Angeles. In addition, for 
bulk shipments Pan Am also offers DC-7F all- 
cargo Clipper service to New York ... and the 
only all-cargo service to Chicago and Detroit 
from Europe. 

Pan Am Clipper Cargo saves you money all 
along the line. Insurance, handling and crating 
costs are much lower—and Clipper Cargo rates 
are as much as 38% lower than a year ago! 


For a free, on-the-spot analysis of your ship- 
ping operations, call your cargo agent or your 
local Pan Am Clipper Cargo Representative. 


‘Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JET CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 





f 
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SHIP OF THE CENTURY 


Our ships are ambassadors of Britain, so there is a special significance about 
amaiden voyage. Rarely has the skill of engineers, designers and artists been eos 

80 closely welded together as in the ““CANBERRA”—P & O-Orient Lines’ new give her a smooth, quiet 27} knots (all the quieter because the engines are 
liner, now on her way to Australia. She is not only a big ship—45,000 tons— tucked away aft). Electric drive also allows the synchronising of the pro- 
but she makes the most of her size by revolutionary design. Amidships there __pellers, so reducing vibration. In addition to the turbo-electric propulsion 
is one huge “hotel block”, ten decks high and uninterrupted by engines, machinery, AEI made the auxiliary turbine-generators for the ship’s power 
shafts and funnels. All her main machinery—electrical propulsion machinery supply system, more than 90 miles of cable, and the turbine-compressors 
—is placed well aft. AEI turbo-electric drive was chosen for the ““CANBERRA” _ used in the air conditioning plant. 

because of its reliability; but another advantage is the freedom it gives in This new ship will shorten the U.K.-Sydney run by at least four days and 
Positioning the engines. This is because the turbine-generators and pro- will go on across the Pacific to the United States (see map). The speed and 
pulsion motors are connected only by cable—not by shafts. Electricity has roominess of the “CANBERRA” and the attention given to passenger comfort 
helped in other ways to make the “‘CANBERRA”’ a finer ship. Two of the —even down to iced water “on tap” in all cabins—make her a true am- 
World’s largest marine propulsion motors, 42,500 shaft horsepower each, _ bassador for Britain on this highly competitive route. 





Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
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‘| can only see one answer: do your business 


at home and live at the office’ 
(ROUTES ET CIRCULATIONS, BELGIUM) 


*...and if you tell me again that we should have gone 
by train, I'll kill youl...’ 






(LA PRESSE, FRANCE) 


5 


go by train > 
and dont give 


a hoot ce \  - 


‘Why can't you find a parking place when 


everyone else seems to do it ?’ 
(NEUE BERNER ZEITUNG, SWITZERLAND) 


(by courtesy of ‘Cycling and Mopeds") 
‘Do we always have to travel by the shortest Route?’ 
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WE COVER... 


TURN PAGE 
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THE WORLD! 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. Here is a dependable and continuous supply of 


...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) pho 
Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkele 


St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum 
International Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- 
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INTERNATIONA 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


one of the world’s great names in industry 


It’s a far cry from railway cars to 
space craft, but Budd’s skills extend 
oe that far—literally. One division of 
Budd is a leader in railway car 
design; another creates electronic components for 
space-age applications. Between these extremes, 
other Budd divisions pioneer new developments in 
the automotive and other metal working fields .. . 
encapsulate radioisotopes and produce radiation 
equipment for therapeutic and industrial uses . . . de- 
sign a wide line of testing machines and quality con- 
trol equipment for industry and science . . . produce 
special plastics for unusually demanding applica- 





tions. Multi-faceted activities like these are all made 
available to the world market by the International 
Division of Budd, and frequently help bring to 
fruition ideas created by industrial designers through- 
out the world. Pioneering skills in engineering . . . 
metallurgy ... tooling . . . welding . . . research and 
development, and production for international in- 
dustry have helped Budd rank high among the 
world’s 250 largest industrial concerns. Write for our 
Annual Report. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 
32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD! 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, —_...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) pho 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkel 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water St, London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- _International Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; IG SER a 
inium every year. Here is a dependable and continuous supply of Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- ALU: 
primary metal tohelp youmeetthegrowingdemandsoftheworld —_ land. Also in Bremen. 


INTERNATIONA 


New leadership in the world of alumin4 
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“We feel satisfied that 
Western Australia has laid thh 
for a vast expansion of hae 


—from the report of an independent team of nine U.K. Industrialists which visited Western Australia last y 
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Western Australia offers good opportunities for financial investment 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


one of the world’s great names in industry 


It’s a far cry from railway cars to 
space craft, but Budd’s skills extend 
that far—literally. One division of 
Budd is a leader in railway car 
design; another creates electronic components for 
space-age applications. Between these extremes, 
other Budd divisions pioneer new developments in 
the automotive and other metal working fields .. . 
encapsulate radioisotopes and produce radiation 
equipment for therapeutic and industrial uses . . . de- 
sign a wide line of testing machines and quality con- 
trol equipment for industry and science . . . produce 
special plastics for unusually demanding applica- 
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PORT HEDLAND 


ROEBOURNE 


YAMPI SOUND 


tions. Multi-faceted activities like these are all made 
available to the world market by the International 
Division of Budd, and frequently help bring to 
fruition ideas created by industrial designers through- 
out the world. Pioneering skills in engineering . 

metallurgy ... tooling . . . welding . . . research and 
development, and production for international in- 
dustry have helped Budd rank high among the 
world’s 250 largest industrial concerns. Write for our 
Annual Report. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 


32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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“We feel satisfied that 
Western Australia has laid th 
for a vast expansion of he 


—from the report of an independent team of nine U.K. Industrialists which visited Western Australia last y 











Western Australia offers good opportunities for financial investmen 
expansion of existing industries, and the development of new ones 
4 









WHAT WESTERN AUSTRALIA HAS | POTENTIAL FIELDS OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS NEGOTIATED 
TO OFFER OR IN COURSE OF NEGOTIATIO 
e Minerals—exploration, mining SINCE OCTOBER 1960 
e Proximity to growing markets in and treatment. 
Indian Ocean countries e Primary Products—processing and ° BP. Refinery Ltd. (v.K.) £48,000, 
with populations totalling conversion before export. e Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. (a) 
1,350 million people. e Development of Chemical and Petro- ite ileal £A45,000,0 | 
e At the Port of Bunbury, 100 miles chemical Industries using locally ¢ Standardisation of Railway (a) § | 
south of Perth, there are available available materials. Scope for fertilizers, . A41,000.8 cap 
unlimited potable water and power insecticides, paints, plastics, etc. aaa wore 7 ‘ 
’ ‘ ; ( 
cheap coal, cheap industrial sites, e Textile Manufacturing. Lanorte Tndiiiites Lad naga ' 
road and rail access. e Tyre and Rubber goods manufacture. . —— : he % 
e No language or colour problem. ® somnininy of Agricultaral Machinery. e Rugby Portland Cement Co. < 
Population—European e Goods imported in 1960— Ltd..(U.K.) £A1,000, 
mainly British descent. £A169,000,000. e British Insulated Callender’s Cabl 
e Stablesocialand political background. e Clothing and Footwear manufacturing. Ltd. (U.K.) £A500, 
e Cheap industrial sites e Assembly of imported consumer goods. e Foster Clark Custard Co. aoa 
: ‘ . : 500 
developed ports, power supplies, e Manufacturing under licence. £ a 
roads and railways. e Utilisation of Forest products. o Reenet MaeBeen Awe. Maile 
e An adequate, skilled, and highly e Development of Tourist Trade. e Manufacture of Alumina from 


productive labour force. e Irrigated land for Bauxite. (A) £A5,0008 — 


A climate admirably suited specialist crops such as Cotton, e Sundry smaller projects (A) Ng 
to Europeans. Safflower, Linseed, Rice, etc. £A1,000 


*‘We have now broken through the industrial barrier and on behalf of the Government of Western Austr: 
I invite every industrialist to give thought to participating in the industry of our country. We will welc 
and assist you in every way possible.” C. W. Court, Minister of Industrial Development, Perth, June, 


Details of the opportunities open to your business are readily available. 
For further information, contact Sir Russéll Dumas or Mr. John Darling at 115 Strand, London WC2—(Telephone TEM ple Bar ’ 





Stake a claim now in the growth of 


WESTERN @ 
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The man who bends rivers 


Joe, taking time off in the boom town of Cooma, is just one of 
the thousands working on the great Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme in south-eastern Australia. He and his fellow- 
workers have already dammed the eastward-flowing Snowy 
River, the Eucumbene and other rivers, harnessed them for 
power and turned them back westward through a system of 
long tunnels deep in the mountains, to carry precious water 
to the desert interior. 

After ten years’ heavy work the Snowy Mountains scheme, due 


to be completed in 1975, already provides one sixth of the ulti- 
mate 1,800,000 acre/feet of irrigation water a year—-and more than 
10% of its ultimate generating capacity of 3 million kilowatts. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels and driven by Atlas Copco compressors, are being 
used for much of the work on these tunnels, dams and under- 
ground power stations. And this is only one of the major 
engineering projects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik 
Coromant equipment has played a part. 


Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm |, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE IN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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The Laocoon 
Economy 


HAT Mr Selwyn Lloyd is going to have to do with the British economy 
in 1961 seems all too glumly clear, and more than glumly familiar ; 


it is very likely that within the next few weeks he is going to have to 
resort to new measures to tinker with his external difficulties by cuttitig back 
domestic demand and restricting Britain’s now slowly increasing production. 
Everybody—including the Government—has got expostulations or platitudes or 
criticisms or patter ready for when that happens ; it is easy to write them because 
one has only to look back to the files of 1960 and 1957 and 1955 and 1951 and 
194- (next figure censored). And the awesome thing is that, on present form, 
everybody is expecting to have to write the same things again in 1963 or 1965 or 
whenever it is that Britain will again be due to get stuck at this stage of the bad 
film that we have seen so many times before. 

It is for this reason that the economic crisis of 1961, although in its short-term 
manifestations it may prove less serious than the half-dozen other economic crises 
since the war, should be treated as a cataclysmic event. The fact that the 
Chancellor may need to restrict again so soon is proof that the present administra- 
tive and executive and attitude-creating mechanism in Whitehall for providing 
Britain with a long-term economic policy has failed. A major task of economic 
statesmanship now is to make changes in it, perhaps especially in what we have 
called “ attitude-creating ” and what Walter Bagehot once called Parliament’s 

“teaching function. A great and open council of considerable men cannot be 

placed in the middle of a society without altering that society. It ought to alter 

it for the better. It ought to teach the nation what it does not know.” 
It is quite obvious that in economic affairs the Conservatives have failed in this 
basic function, and they should now start to ponder specific suggestions for 
changes in their way of performing it. 

It will be best to begin by referring to that chameleon word “ planning.” 
When the Tories came to power in 1951 “ planning ” was understandably a dirty 
term, because Labour had made such a mess of it. Labour’s theory of planning 
—as expressed in its attitudes even if never quite specifically in its white papers— 
was that a few hundred top people in Whitehall, in their time off from the very 
full-time job of carrying out the other tasks of economic government, were likely 
to be wiser than a mass of private businessmen in gauging probable trends in 
market demand (and thus in the right levels of investment or raw material 
allocation or productive priority) for those businessmen’s own specific products— 
some of which, hidden among the tens of thousands of products in the census 
of industrial production, were things that Whitehall had never heard of. Labour’s 
theory of economic administration was that some cabinet minister other than 
the Chancellor should be in charge of these prodigious planning programmes ; 
we now know, most lately from Lord Dalton’s memoirs, that senior ministers 
were constantly fighting like Kilkenny cats with each other because each 
thought that a different man (usually himself) should be appointed to this 
plum impossible job. 

When the Tories came in, they looked at the history of these rows and of these 
nonsense programmes, and made two decisions. First, civil servants were told 
to stop drawing up long-term planning forecasts or “‘ forward looks ”—or at least 
if they did sometimes privately make such forward looks they were told on no 
account-to publish them. Secondly, the Tories decided that economic policy 
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was to be kept under the control of one senior” minister, 
namely the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Gradually, the first of these decisions has been mitigated as 
time has worn on, but only to a certain extent. The Treasury 
nowadays compiles many more figures about what it believes 
would be the right forward trend in various indices than it did 
in the first carefree anti-planning days just after 1951. But 
these figures are always kept very mum from the outside 
public- It may seem absurd, at first sight, to say that the 
mere publication of these figures could have any curative effect 
on the two main economic ills of present day Britain: namely, 
its toleration of cost inflation and the consequent enforced 
. toleration of periodic bursts of restriction which hold up 
economic expansion. But in some respects publication 
probably could provide the first step forward to the change in 
public attitudes that is now so badly needed. 

The most important hidden Treasury statistic in relation 
to inflation concerns the amount of wage increases that would 
be likely to topple the economy off course. At present the 
Treasury make such estimates each autumn as the major season 
of wage bargaining approaches, but in a private and power- 
less and apparently hopeless sort of way. As negotiations pro- 
ceed in each individual industry, the Treasury sits looking sadly 
at its private estimates about what would be a tolerable and 
what an inflationary settlement ; the calculation is a compli- 
cated one because it has to take account of the time interval 
since the last award took place, the growth of productivity 
since then, the effect of things like the reduction of working 
hours attached to different settlements, and so forth. Two 
international bodies and Lord Amory have now urged the 
Government that it should publish such estimates, and let 
the country know that whenever a major settlement goes 


beyond the ‘safe limit, this must make ‘it likely that restrictive © 


action will have to be taken against the whole economy. But 
the Government’s invariable reply has been that such brutal 
frankness would not be good for industrial relations. 

Yet if these estimates were published, and if they found 
their way into the headlines as each wage bargaining bout 
neared its crunch, a considerable public pressure against infla- 
tion (and thus against the necessity of later restriction) could 
be built up at just the right time. The fact that publication 
would represent a major change of political course can be seen 
by considering what the announcement this year would have 
to be: the safe permissible limit for increases in basic wage 
rates (as distinct from in piece work earnings) in the great 
majority of industries during the rest of this financial year 
will be nought. 


HE other hidden Treasury estimate that is of most im- 

portance in the short term is the notional official estimate, 
underlying each Chancellor’s speech at budget time, about 
what the national income in the year ahead is likely to be. 
This estimate is never published nowadays, although detailed 
estimates which have to be derived from it (such as that for 
expected tax receipts) are solemnly published. The muddle 
about long-term “‘ forward looks ” is even murkier. At present, 
the only long-term target in-common use arises from a phrase 


that was almost accidentally inserted into the peroration of a 


speech by Mr Butler in 1954, when he spoke of doubling 
Britain’s standard of life within twenty-five years: Mr Butler 
might almost equally well have said “in twenty or fifteen 
years” instead, and if he had been speaking at any period 
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after 1954 he probably would have done. One does not have 
to be a doctrinaire planner to say that this is an unsatisfactory 
way to have set up an oriflamme to guide Britain’s advance 
into the new industrial revolution, and to wish that both the 
public and officialdom should be encouraged ta be a little more 
purposeful and scientific in their looking ahead. In this year’s 
budget speech Mr Lloyd announced that he had set in hand 
an inquiry to “look at all public expenditure . . . for a period 
of years in relation to prospective resources ”; when the results 
of this inquiry are presented to Parliament they will presum- 
ably be in the form of provisional long-term budget estimates, 
which once again will not make sense unless some estimate 
of the growth of national income in, say, the next five years 
lies behind them. There is now a good case for saying that 
there should be an annual re-presentation each autumn of these 
provisional: government expenditure estimates for five years 
ahead, and a.debate. both on the adequacy of the initial 
Government assumptions underlying them and on any changes 
that the Government feels obliged or enabled to make in 
those assumptions as the years pass by. 

If rough- Government estimates of reasonable targets for 
total national expansion became more common currency, the 
next steps towards a slightly greater degree of forward plan- 
ning in the British economy would probably follow auto- 
matically. Various private industries should find it worthwhile 
to take more interest in compiling and studying long-term, 
published assessments of the likely future demand for their 
goods—as the steel industry already does in this country and 
as such bodies as the French Commisariat Général du Plan 
do on the continent. Of course, such plans should never 
become sacred cows. But once informed people in Britain had 
got used to discussing—and no doubt at times arguing fiercely 
about—detailed projections of possible demand for a wide 
variety of products five years ahead, one suspects that at least 
one other subtle and useful change might come over British 
economic policy. ; 


T present Britain tends to get worried only when declining 
A industries fall below their “normal” rates of full employ- 
ment, and so is apt to thrust out Government aid or tariff 
protection to its least economic industries like shipbuilding 
or fishing or horticulture. It gets much less worried when 
growth industries fail to reach targets which could reasonably 
have been set for them. Indeed when growth industries do 
grow, it is usual for Britain to say that these industries are 
voraciously demanding an unfair share of scarce resources, and 
to devise discriminatory restrictions specifically to keep them 
down. Thus it was that Britain relied far too heavily on 
hire purchase controls during the consumer durables boom 
of the fifties. Now that it is obvious that the boom is switch- 
ing from things that people put into their houses to the con- 
struction of houses themselves, the same Little Noddy school 
of economists which did so much harm in the fifties is switch- 
ing to advocate building licensing in the sixties. A country 
that had accustomed itself to looking forward would surely 
see that this bias towards always restricting the natural growing 
points of an economy, and towards always cosseting the dying 
ones, is precisely the reverse of what is needed. 
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attitude-creating mechanism in- British economic government 
has led to executive mistakes by it. But what of the admini- 
strative mechanism itself ? The second of the big economic 
decisions made by the Tories just after 1951—that economic 
policy should be kept under the control of only one senior 
minister at the Treasury—has remained inviolate to this day. 
The result is that although no Chancellor has done the full 
job that he ought to have done—if anyone requires proof, 
let him look around him—the job that each has done has 
proved to be very much more than a full-time one. After a 
relatively short period in office three of the last four Chan- 
cellors have therefore retired or resigned either just before 
or some time after overwork drove them neurotic. 

The Economist has long argued that the best course now 
would be to have two cabinet ministers in the Treasury: the 
senior one (to be called either the First Lord of the Treasury 
or the Chancellor) to be charged with management of the 
economy, and the slightly less senior (to be called either 
Chancellor or Minister of the Budget) to take charge of the 
apportionment of government expenditure, the supervision of 
the inland revenue, the management of the national debt and 
the preparation of the annual Finarce Bill—but with the 
obligation that his operations should seek to exert whatever 
degree of net deflationary or reflationary pressure the First 


Before the Dead End 
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Lord deems.is desirable at the beginning of each financial 
year. The Foreign Office now has, in Mr Heath, a second 
cabinet minister working in reasonable harmony under the 
zgis of an even more senior minister in-Lord Home: We 
would like to see the Financial Secretaryship to the Treasury 
similarly elevated to be a cabinet post. 

It is possible that the Financial Secretaryship will be one 
of the posts affected by the minor government changes that 
were expected shortly after we went to press. But it seems 
very unlikely that Mr Macmillan will have made the change 
that would have been most fruitful: namely to move an exist- 
ing or new cabinet minister (Mr Brooke ? Mr Thorneycroft ? 
Mr Powell?) laterally into it. Yet the case daily grows 
stronger for saying that some such major administrative change 
—together with a more purposive and forward-looking formu- 
lation of domestic policy—ought to be tried if Britain is to 
shake itself free from its preser* strangled, restrictive, 
Laocoon-like and provenly unsuccessful system of economic 
government. 

(Laocoon, the figure in the famous statuary shown on 
our cover, was the Trojan priest who was squeezed to death 
by a serpent when on the point of sacrificing a bull. He seems 
to be an appropriate figure to recommend to Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
attention this weekend.) 


It is true that only the western readiness to use force can save 
west Berlin from communist encroachment, but the present danger is 
of war in the wrong circumstances and for the wrong cause 


T is not easy to say what one thinks about the problem of 
Berlin. No one likes being told that his pale cast of 
thought is endangering the native hue of resolution ; and 

Hamlet’s words are a mild way of putting the charge some 
people level against anyone who says that the Berlin question 
needs more thought than it has been given in the past. If 
a journalist talks of compromise, he is accused of compli- 
cating the diplomats’ task by revealing the cards they want 
to conceal until the bargaining table is reached, and of raising 
Russian hopes that “ compromise ” means “ surrender.” Let 
it be said in advance, therefore, that the ideas put forward in 
this article signify no weakening of resolution, in the sense of 
determination to defend what is essential for the freedom of 
Berlin ; and that, when compromise is discussed, the purpose 
is to exchange concessions with the Russians only in such a 
way that the central interests of the West (as distinct from its 
peripheral hopes) are more strongly protected than ever. 
This having been said, no bones should be made about the 
need to re-examine allied policy on Berlin. This is not simply 
because the crisis that will almost certainly develop over 
Berlin before the year’s end brings the most serious danger of 
nuclear war the world has yet faced. The lamentable thing is 
that the West, if the present direction of its policy remains 
unchanged, looks like arriving in the teeth of this danger with- 
out having examined the routes by which it might have 


theg een able to avoid it. It is widely known that some of Presi- 


f the 


dent Kennedy’s advisers are in favour of telling Mr 


Khrushchev, in effect, that the United States is not going to 
negotiate at all about Berlin because it thinks he is bluffing 
Mr Dean Rusk, although he has not gone as far as that, said 
on June 16th that no basic revision of policy was under con- 
sideration ; Lord Home, for his part, suggested a couple of 
days earlier that the allies would not discuss the legal basis 
of their presence in the city. Unless Mr Kennedy takes a 
decisive grip on the wheel, the West is in danger of by-passing 
one possible line of compromise after another until it reaches 
a dead end where neither it nor Russia has any choice except 
between ignominious retreat and nuclear devastation. Those 
who know the mettle of Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev 
find it hard to believe that either of them would choose 
ignominy. 


7; avoid dead ends is the business of diplomacy. The im- 
mediate aim of Mr Kennedy, and of those who have his 
ear, should be to give the allies more room to manoeuvre— 
first, by letting it be known that they are willing to negotiate 
and, secondly, by deciding what they are (and what they are- 
not) willing to negotiate about. At this stage in the proceed- 
ings there is little point in the onlooker’s trying to spell out 
exactly what kind of settlement should be sought—as Senator 
Mansfield and Lord Montgomery, in their different ways, have 
recently tried to do—since it is impossible to tell how the 
negotiations will develop. It is in order, however, to suggest 
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some basic points for the allied leaders to bear in mind as 
they consider what to do next. Three such points are of par- 
ticular importance; they do not—they cannot—offer a 
detailed solution to the Berlin problem, but they do suggest 
at least the limits within which a solution should be sought. 


First, it is important to distinguish between what is vital 
to the West’s interest in Berlin and what is marginal (and 
therefore subject to negotiation). The one requirement on 
which there can be no compromise is the right of the popula- 
tion of west Berlin to choose how it will live, and for this it 
is essential to obtain guarantees on a number of matters. The 
Berliners must have a free choice of political systems and 
connections, “free” being defined in western terms ; iuey 
must be able to transport goods ‘and people in and out of the 
city without restrictions that endanger their liberty ; and their 
possession of these rights must be guarded by the presence of 
a certain number of allied troops—not necessarily the present 
number, and not necessarily alone, but enough to establish 
Berlin’s link with its western friends. Simply to list these 
requirements ought to show that no appeasement is in the 
air. Herr Ulbricht, who said last week that he wants to limit 
Berlin’s freedom far more narrowly than this, will not find 
them easy to accept. 


One element in the allies’ position, however, has far less 
claim to be regarded as immutable. This is their reluctance to 
let the east Germans join in the arrangements over Berlin. 
If the guarantees that protect the freedom of Berlin are solid 
ones, how they are arrived at and through whom they are put 
into practice is considerably less important. It is best to be 
frank about the implications of this. If the east German govern- 
ment became one of the signatories of a treaty fixing the rights 
of Berlin, and if the allies agreed to deal with east German 
officials in using their lines of communication with the city, 
a considerable step would have been taken towards the recog- 
nition of Herr Ulbricht’s regime. The claim that the allies are 
in Berlin by virtue of their rights as victors in 1945 would 
in effect have been abandoned ; so would the claim that the 
west German government is the only legal representative of 
the German people. But the passing of time, and the abrasive 
action of hard reality, have already worn these beliefs thin. 
The question is whether it is better to preserve such claims, 
or, abandoning them, to seek a new and surer basis for the 
freedom of west Berlin. 

The second point for the West’s leaders to bear in mind 
arises out of this. Those who believe that it is necessary to 
maintain the West’s postwar occupation rights in Berlin 
argue that, in the last resort, nothing but a western threat to 
use force will save the Berliners from communist encroach- 
ment. This is true ; but it is not an argument for insisting on 
the occupation rights as the only sound basis for the western 
presence in the city. The allies’ readiness to go to war rather 
than let Berlin succumb is equally valid (and would be equally 
necessary) as a means of enforcing a new treaty. Indeed, this 
ultimate and indispensable sanction might be more convincing 
if a new agreement replaced the present basis of western rights; 
it is easier to be resolute in defence of a freshly inked document 
than in defence of a fifteen-year-old arrangement which one 
party has already denounced. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that the problem of Berlin 
will never quite vanish until the whole of central Europe is at 
peace with itself. Even if a new agreement can be negotiated, 
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defining and safeguarding the Berliners’ rights in unmistak- 
able detail, the city will still be marooned in the territory of 
a hostile political system and surrounded by the troops of a 
hostile super-power ; like a tin hat stuck on the barbed wire 
of no-man’s-land, it is a perpetual temptation to the trigger- 
happy. For this reason, if the western powers decide to nego- 
tiate about Berlin, they must seek to include all central Europe 
in the discussion. Ultimately Berlin can have no secure future 
except in a reconciled Germany. 

Perhaps this can only be achieved by ways that offend some 
western taboos. The aim should be to seek arrangements 
which, by untautening nerves in the entire region, take the 
tingle out of the fingers encircling Berlin. It may well be that 
the Berliners would be allowed to sleep more easily at night 
(and Germany, in the end, have a better chance of reunion) if 
the western powers could bring themselves to acknowledge at 
any rate the factual existence of east Germany and the finality 
of the western frontier of Poland. Eventually the conversation 
might ramble still farther afield ; the idea of disengagement 
might be revived (as Lord Montgomery has suggested) and 
the governments of the two parts of Germany, already linked 
by the bonds of commerce, might bring themselves to discuss 
other matters as well. The direction the negotiations about 
central Europe might ultimately take is as uncertain as the 
prospect that they might result in an accommodation ; but it 
is advisable for the traveller to know which way the path starts. 


M* KHRUSHCHEV has two possible motives in raising the 
question of Berlin. If, as many people think, his chief 
aim is to secure recognition of the present situation in eastern 
Europe, the offer of terms along the lines suggested in these 
three points might persuade him, in exchange, to offer terms 
for Berlin that would safeguard the city’s freedom until the 
future of central Europe became clearer. The West, for its 
part, might continue to hope for a change in the politics of 
eastern Europe, but it would have to wait for internal pres- 
sures to produce the change instead of making it an objective 
of its foreign policy. If, on the other hand, Mr Khrushchev’s 
real ambition is simply to force the allies out of Berlin, then the 
offer of these terms would at least enable the West to take its 
stand on the best available ground. The issue would be the 
physical defence of Berlin, not whether it is proper to talk 
about the city’s status or to deal with east German officials. If 
there is a danger of war, it is necessary to rally public opinion 
behind the western case ; the case must therefore be simple. 
obvious and just. 

There is a difference between last ditches and dead ends. 
In certain circumstances, most people agree, it is necessary 
to look the possibility of nuclear war unflinchingly in the eye. 
The danger over Berlin is that, if diplomacy gets stuck in 3 
cul-de-sac, war might come in the wrong circumstances and 
for the wrong cause. The report that Mr Kennedy is consider 
ing a partial mobilisation this autumn, and Mr Khrushchev’ 
retort on Wednesday that he will spend more money 0 
weapons if the Americans do, suggest that the clouds ar 
darkening. It will take a wrench of the mental muscles for the 
West to accept the compromises by which a way might jus 
conceivably be found out of the difficulty. But the proble 
of Berlin calls for a mixture of resolution and imagination; 
it would be absurd to have a nuclear holocaust becaus¢ 
imagination had not been put to work. 
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Time-bombs for Defusing 


Two Asian countries that generate disproportionate 
tension might usefully be looked at as 
fields for an experiment in disengagement 


EUTRAL zones are in the air in Asia, as they were, two 
N or three years ago, in Europe. In many ways, the 

Far East offers a more promising outlook for limited 
disengagement than central Europe ever did. The obscure 
disputations of the powers about the future of Laos could 
indeed, given a measure of sense and vision, lead to the kind 
of constructive contribution to world peace that qualifies 
individuals for international prizes. 

The most promising areas for experiments in those poly- 
syllabic twins—demilitarisation and neutralisation—are those 
that are usually omitted in discussions of this kind: Vietnam 
and Korea. True, in 1958 the Chinese and Russians were 
proposing a zone free of nuclear weapons in the Pacific area ; 
and more recently Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia has proposed 
a neutral belt for south-east Asia. But each proposal has 
stopped short of the radical yet relatively simple suggestion 
that would be both practical and effective. The Chinese one 
had. the fatal flaw that it merely invited the United States to 
put itself and its allies at a military disadvantage. Prince 
Sihanouk’s proposal, though practical enough, stops short of 
Vietnam, which houses a built-in threat to peace. 

Mr George Kennan’s advocacy of disengagement in central 
Europe arose from an urgent sense of the need to counter 
the permanent threat to peace presented by the division of 
Germany ; and the extended discussion that followed brought 
out the immense difficulties of disengagement from so power- 
ful a country, in which the great powers were directly involved. 
Those other divided countries, Vietnam and Korea, also 
present a permanent threat to peace. Neither, however, is 
vital to the rival military blocks in the way Germany is ; 
neither is, even potentially, a great power, except in a regional 
and relative sense ; and in neither does the degree of great- 
power involvement preclude demilitarisation. 

The parallel between Vietnam and Korea is striking, but 
only up to a point. Both countries are divided ; each has a 
communist government in the north and an anti-communist 
one in the south ; in both, division and mutual hostility have 
led to the maintenance of far larger armies than the economy 
of either half-country could sustain unaided. There, however, 
the parallel ends. North Korea is a threat only to south Korea, 
whereas north Vietnam is a threat to Laos as well as to south 
Vietnam, and potentially to Cambodia and points beyond. 
On the other hand, the United States—thinly disguised as 
the United Nations—is directly involved in south Korea, 
where it has military bases and forces ; whereas in south 
Vietnam it has only military advisers and money. 

Even Prince Sihanouk has balked at advocating neutrality 
for south Vietnam, arguing, quite logically, that the presence 
of a communist government in the north makes neutrality 
impossible in the south. This is true enough. To partition 
a country is to subject it, indefinitely, to the cold war ; parti- 
tion is the antithesis of neutrality. There is, however, or 
ought to be, a distinction between neutrality at home and 
neutrality in foreign relations. Austria and Finland are 


examples of this, and show that demilitarisation does not have 
to wait for the formation of governments of national unity, 
including both communists and anti-communists. In specific 
terms, it may be impracticable to unify Vietnam—or Korea— 
just as it is idle to urge the rival governments of either country 
to cultivate friendly relations. But there is no reason why the 
capacity of each to harm the other should not be reduced. 

** Demilitarisation ” needs to be defined, in its Vietnamese 
and Korean contexts ; and, once defined and agreed, it will 
have to be guaranteed. Any definition will have to provide 
for the needs of internal security. On the supposition that 
south Vietnam is going to be invaded from the north, the 
present modern army of 150,000 men, with auxiliaries of 
various kinds adding a further 100,000, makes sense. But if it 
is agreed that the armies of north and south are to be reduced 
to a level that rules out direct aggression, then 30,000 to 
40,000 will seem a more reasonable figure. An army of that 
size would be no less able than the present much larger one 
to contain the 10,000 communist guerrillas operating in the 
jungles and paddy fields of the south. 

In Korea’s case, demilitarisation would have to include the 
withdrawal of the United Nations troops (the Chinese having 
pulled out of the north three years ago). Doubtless the 
Americans would argue that the circumstances that prevented 
them from following the Chinese example would still sub- 
stantially apply, even if north Korea’s capacity for aggression 
across the 38th parallel were diminished ; the Chinese armies 
would remain, as it were, round the corner, but with the 
UN troops withdrawn there would be no ready answer to a 
renewed Chinese aggression. Military men will always be 
tempted to argue on such lines, but this would not be a very 
convincing argument. The Korean war started because the 
north Korean army invaded the south; and the Chinese 
intervened only when they began to fear that the UN response 
was a threat to their own security. An unprovoked Chinese 
aggression in Korea is not, of course, unthinkable, but it 
would be a major new departure, inviting major reprisals. 
To be on the spot may be valuable, but if the Americans 
withdrew from Korea, they would still have the Seventh Fleet 
and the giant base on Okinawa as deterrents in reserve. In 
the meantime, the drastic reduction in the size and fire-power 
of the opposing Korean armies would have correspondingly 
reduced the risk of a clash of arms that might provoke renewed 
Chinese intervention. 


HETHER in Vietnam or in Korea, the economic benefits 

V4 of demilitarisation might be considerable. Military 
expenditures of various kinds have accounted for the greater 
part of the aid poured into south Vietnam and south Korea 
by the United States. If a reasonable portion of American 
military expenditure were diverted to economic ends, the 
day when they could stand on their own feet (which is far 
closer in Vietnam than in Korea) could be hastened. True, 
the already alarming unemployment problem in south Korea 
might be temporarily aggravated by a reduction in the 
country’s inflated armed forces which, at more than 600,000, 
are in numbers, at least, appropriate to a great power. But, 
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in the long run, the intelligent use of funds released by 
demilitarisation would create more jobs than the numbers 
thrown out of work by demobilisation. 

On the communist side, too, the economic benefits would 
be appreciable. Indeed, north Vietnamese spokesmen have 
lately hinted at the need for cutting down the aumbers of 
the formidable force which defeated the French expeditionary 
corps, and which has since been further strengthened in 
- defiance of the Geneva agreements of 1954. The Russians, 
for their part, would find it difficult to oppose a project that’ 
would reduce the likelihood of a resort to arms in two particu- 
larly sensitive areas. The Chinese might well be less attracted 
to such an idea, but nothing would be lost, and probably 
something gained, by forcing them to take up a public position 
on the issue. 

The snags should not, of course, be minimised. One of 
these would probably be an initial refusal by south Vietnam 
and Korea to co-operate, on the ground that the north would 
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the promulgation of the Betting and Gaming Act of 

1960 were tiny, foetid hells specialising in chemin-de-fer, 
baccarat and other foreign jeux, the fleecing of the gullible 
poor to cries of “ Rien ne va plus,” and heaven knows what 
further incubators of mortal sin. Expectations, perhaps to the 
chagrin of the fulminators against wickedness, have not been 
realised, The main thing that seems to have happened is that 
Britain has caught the craze for Bingo. 

Bingo is the childish name of an infantile game, the solace 
of measled children in damp Victorian nurseries, of inactive 
troops bored to death by tedious passage over girl-less 
seas, of happy campers disconsolate on a wet summer’s 
day at Southend. Its rules are simple. There is a card, 
slightly varied in format to suit its several. names (Lotto, 
Housey-housey, Tombola, Tumbule, Keno, Po-Keno, Beano, 
Screeno, Bolito), divided into squares (usually 25) in each of 
which appears a number, chosen at random between one and 
75 or 90. From a bag, box, blower or hopper, a caller draws 
numbered balls, counters, or slips of paper and the number 
is called out, often in an impenetrable jargon (legs, barmitzvah, 
‘doctor’s orders, Kelly’s eye). Players who find these numbers 
on their cards cover them or cross them out. Eventually one 
of them will have a whole row of numbers obliterated. He 
will shout “ Bingo ! ” or “ Lotto !”. He has won the game. 

The fatuity of the game is somewhat dignified by its 
antiquity: it has come to us almost unchanged from pre- 
Christian times, one of the few things (including human 
beings) which have not changed for the better since then. 


Ts least of the excesses expected to follow hard upon 


A Most 
Contagious 


What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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merely simulate disarmament and attack once the south had 
made itself defenceless. Given the performance of the inter- 
national control commissions in Indo-China, such a fear would 
oe far from irrational ; it could be met only by the firmest 
guarantees, including foolproof inspection and control. The 
provision of such guarantees would constitute another snag. 
It can be fairly argued, however, that since the wider inter- 
national discussions of disarmament and of the control of 
nuclear testing have got nowhere, it would be worth setting 
one’s sights at a more modest level and trying things out on a 
smaller scale. If controlled disarmament cannot be made to 
work in relatively small areas like Vietnam and Korea, it will 
surely never work in Russia or China. True, Soviet insistence 
on a communist veto in any control and inspection arrange- 
ments in Laos is discouraging. But, once again, there would 
be nothing to lose in putting communist intentions to the test 
of practice. The potential gains are great enough to justify 
the attempt. 


It evolved originally from the simple drawing or casting of 
lots, perhaps adding an edge to the rapidly blunted thrill of 
watching someone else’s number come up. At one time, as 
Lotto, the game enjoyed a certain aristocratic cachet: the 
Genoese fathers of the sixteenth century showed their 
contempt for the psephological skills of their subjects by 
electing themselves on the results of this game. But it has 
never had much appeal to any but those incapable of otherwise 
occupying their periods of release from more pressing 
activities. It makes their boredom supportable. 

Nor is the game young in this country. Like many less 
innocuous habits, we have to thank the holiday camps and 
the Americans jointly for its popularity. The camps used it 
to keep the campers from wrecking their quarters or trying 
to seduce the redcoats during bad weather. The Americans 
made it a business. In that country it booms as loudly as the 
fruit-machines and the crap (or dice) games; and it is 
encouraged, supported even, by many states as a useful source 
of revenue. 
come: it is the most successfully explosive sound a winner 
can make.) 

The profits to be made from the game did not go unmarked 
in Britain, once the news broke that a new Gaming Bil 
to legalise small gambling was on the way. The larger 
promoters started planning how best to take advantage 0! 
what promised to be a healthy venture. In the event the Act 
was a disappointment, since it laid down not only the expected 
direction that each player should have an equal chance at the 
prize, but also that all money taken as stakes should & 





(It is from America that the name Bingo has 
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returned to the players as prizes, with no provision for 
expenses and no entrance fee. The harshness of these rules 
was, however, mitigated in the case of clubs, which could do 
much as they pleased within the two fundamental rules— 
equality of opportunity and the return of the whole stake as 
prizes. Clubs are easy to found: anyone can become a 
member and, after 24 hours of membership, play Bingo. The 
promoters therefore formed clubs. The first of them opened 
on January 3rd, two days after the Act came into force. 


REVIOUSLY, Housey-housey and Tombola had been played 
Fas the ostensible support of charities. But the bona fides 
of charities are difficult to establish ; many evasions were per- 
petrated and substantial profits made before an Act of 1956 
limited prizes to £100 and charitable profits to £750. This 
particular charade may not now continue, but specially- 
formed clubs (which for some reason seem immune from the 
restrictions suffered by common and unclubbable Englishmen) 
may charge what they like for entry to their premises—and 
make what they can from their catering. The big promoters 
are careful to behave therhselves and to see that their clubs 
do so too ; but there are some little clubs with memberships 


below 100, on whose interpretation of the rules about return-. 


ing all stakes to members, the law, if it knew, might not be 
disposed to smile. 

The large and respectably law-abiding organisations, how- 
ever, benefit most from the current infection of infantilism. 
The clubs formed by Mecca Limited and the Rank Organ- 
isation, each of which has premises, management, catering and 
capital to spare, lead the field. The troubles of the cinema 
industry are well known, and some dance halls have also 
recently suffered, if not a falling off, at any rate a redistribu- 
tion of their custom: the throngs of young terpsichorophile 
who used to foot it featly in the afternoons now turn out, 
substantial and ftee-spending, mainly in the evenings. 
Expensive establishments were left idle during the day (and 
even on some evenings); now Bingo has come to succour 
them. Dance halls (40 of Mecca’s, 15 of Rank’s) are loud 
again with happy cries (clickety-click, never been kissed) ; 
and cinemas, forlorn for months, are filled, four times a week, 
with Bingo-maniacs. Lately another large cinema group, 
Essoldo, has begun to fill its spare time and empty houses 
with Bingo ; and at least one suburban theatre has leased its 
house for Sunday sessions to Mecca. 

Just as there is in the opposition, so there is in the defence, 
a good deal of sanctimony about Bingo. Promoters profess 
themselves shocked by the very thought of interference with 
the normal course of business. Such phrases as “ public 
service,” “ social centre,” “ helping the live theatre ” recur in 
their conversation ; a (surely new) concern, deep as it is long, 
is expressed for lonely spinsters, worn-out wives and shy mice 
in garrets, whom Bingo is to rejuvenate and rehabilitate. 

The Act prohibits the participation of young people under 
eighteen in Bingo ; but the prohibition seems hardly necessary. 
Three-quarters of the fans are middle-aged women, and the 
other quarter is made up mostly of middle-aged men. The 
young perhaps have children to look after. Neglect of 


(f children by Bingo-crazed mothers has been charged to the 


promoters’ account ; but it seems obvious that a neglectful 
mother would choose drink, cinema, dance hall or friends, if 
Bingo were not available, and whatever legitimate criticisms 
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may be made about this pap to feed the idle, that one at least — 
is probably without foundation. Mecca, however, intend to 
disarm even unfounded criticism by installing créches, 
complete with nurse, at their sessions during the school 
holidays—but only for children under ten. After that age, 
it is felt, children may be tempted to play themselves. 

The charge of ruinous gambling is also not well-founded: 
no real gambler would waste his time at a Bingo session. If 
the prizes are large, the excitement is small and the odds 
long. The amount actually spent is hardly likely to bring 
ruin. Entrance is between 2s. and 3s. 6d. in most big sessions 
which, with the numbers involved (average Mecca and Rank 
just under 2,000), covers the promoters’ costs, including a 
return on a capital investment in special chairs and equipment 
of up to £5,000. Inside, the staking is done by the sale of 
books of five cards for 2s. (sometimes more), and the possi- 
bility of cheating is countered by the use of colour codes and 
serial numbering. Each card is used once only. On the 
completion of the first card, one twenty-fourth of the stake 
pool is paid out as.a prize. The second winner gets a twelfth, 
the third an eighth, the fourth a quarter and the final winner, 
of the fifth game, a half. This may be as much as £250, 
but is more often between {60 and £80. Any excitement is 
engendered by the size of the prize rather than by any interest 
inherent in the game itself ; when 30 people are waiting for 
one particular number to complete their cards, the greedy 
begin to sweat. 

On the entry fee the average promoter makes little more 
than his costs. It is on his catering (special trays adapted 
for fitting on to the arm of the “purpose-designed ” Bingo 
chair) that his profit is made. Its size is not revealed, but 
the promoter’s own resources being used from first to last, 
without the middleman’s drain, it may well be substantial— 
say, on the lightest of snacks, 6d. to 9d. a head. And in the 
biggest halls there are 2,000 heads. 


S° far no assessment has been made of the total number of 
people who have succumbed to the threat of their own 
company and become Bingo-players. But Mecca, starting 
with 50,000 books a week, now sell over 500,000 books of 
cards every week. There are three sessions (15 games) an 
evening and, allowing for overlaps, perhaps 150,000 people 
each week buy the books in Mecca’s halls alone. Rank’s 
turnover is probably similar, and another 200,000 are perhaps 
spread over smaller legal and illegal clubs. The money 
added to the national gambling “take” (at present nearly 
£700 million a year) will be significant but hardly important 
—say {£20 million a year. And the promoters, on present indi- 
cations, might benefit by perhaps £2 million a year. There is 
not really enough involved (it is hard to spend more than ros. 
a night) to wreck the country’s, or any family’s, finances. 
However, Bingo is catching on, and the numbers playing 
it may be expected to rise to a peak of well over a million 
within the next year. But like all crazes, the numbers will 
fall again, and in a few years’ time possibly no more may be 
playing Bingo than now play Canasta, or Diabolo, or Yo-Yo. 
Then there will still be two main centres of the addiction, 
Lancashire and London, and the rest of the country may 
have forgotten about it. It all seems innocuous enough. If 
there is evil in it, it is in its réle as symptom of a national ennui 
which enthrals not only our but other affluent societies. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








‘EUROPE 


Commonwealth Hurdlers 


M R MACMILLAN’S choice of emissaries to 

sell British membership of the 
common market to the Commonwealth is 
an earnest of good European intentions on 
his part. The two most European-minded 
members of the Cabinet are to be sent to 
the two most tricky regions of the Common- 
wealth. Mr Sandys, now Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations, but secretary of 
the European movement ten years ago, is 
to visit Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, whose agricultural (and now in 
Canada political) worries pose the gravest 
problems. Mr Thorneycroft, who when 
out of office in 1959 pioneered the idea of 
a new relationship between the Common- 
wealth and Europe, is to take French leave 
from the Ministry of Aviation to visit India, 
Pakistan, Malaya and Ceylon. These Asian 
countries may profit from expanding Euro- 
pean demand for their raw materials and 
food, but they may have to be persuaded 
‘that they can maintain their exports of 
manufactures (even if they lose their privi- 
leged tariff position in Britain) by benefiting 
from a joint European programme to 
enlarge import quotas. 

As Mr Macmillan plays his European 
cards, the significance of the cabinet re- 
shuffle last July, which brought Mr 
Thorneycroft back into the cabinet and 
Mr Sandys to the key Commonwealth post, 
is becoming apparent. The third member 
of the’ team of envoys is a surprise: Mr 
Hare, the Minister of Labour. Mr Hare 
has not hitherto shone as a European star ; 
but his beat is the African territories, 
which almost certainly stand to gain if 
Britain joins the Six. One name—that of 
Mr Maudling—is conspicuously missing 
from the list of messengers. Absent in 
Moscow at the British trade fair when the 
crucial domestic battle on agriculture was 





Exception has been taken to the statement 
(in a leading article entitled “No Peasants’ 
Revolt ” on page 1206 of the issue of The 
Economist dated June 17th) that, in the 
recent debate on agriculture in the House 
of Commons, Sir Richard Nugent, a former 
junior minister, was “put up” to argue the 
case for going into the common market. We 
wish to explain that this form of words was 
the maladroit result of shortening the original 
version of the article and was certainly not 
intended to convey any imputation on the 
independence and integrity of Sir Richard 
Nugent or on the “Chair’s” principles for 
selecting speakers. We apologise for any 
misunderstanding that may have arisen. 


being fought, he is now, it seems, too busy 
to undertake a Commonwealth expedition. 

Next week, however, he and Mr Heath 
will both attend a meeting of the Council of 
the Seven. The task there should be a 
great deal easier than Mr Sandys’s, for all 
of the Seven except Sweden now seem to 
have adapted themselves to the prospect of 
British membership of the common market. 
If Mr Sandys and Mr Thorneycroft 
succeed in their missions, it would thus still 
be possible for Mr Macmillan to announce 
a decision to try and join before Parliament 
dissolves in late July or early August. But 
rumours of a postponement till the autumn 
are now widespread. 


PORTUGAL 


Baptism of Fire 


I° the absence of any sufficient refutation 
by the Portuguese of the atrocity 
charges brought against them by the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and in view of their 
refusal to admit the press to northern 
Angola to check the charges, the world 
may reasonably accept the allegations 
of these devoted men as true. From 
what the missionaries say it seems that, 
unless Dr Salazar swiftly reverses his 
policy, fifty thousand Angolans are in 
danger of being killed in fires deliber- 
ately started by the Portuguese in the long 
jungle grass. According to one report, the 
fires have already started. Even if the 
casualty list is not as long as the mis- 
sionaries prophesy, it should make the 
British Government wonder whether, in 
standing by its ally, it is not making a mis- 
take, 

Its mistake consists in having assumed 
that the United Kingdom can do nothing 
to change Dr Salazar’s policies. It is under 
growing pressure at least to try. The 
evidence is slowly building up that Britain 
is shortly going to be faced, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, with a choice as 
embarrassing as that it faced over South 
Africa in the Commonwealth. Mr Nyerere 
has requested the Government to expel the 
Portuguese representative from Tanganyika; 
Ghana is to discontinue all diplomatic and 
commercial relations with Portugal ; Nor- 
way has refused to sell Portugal ammuni- 
tion ; Russia has called for sanctions against 
Portugal, and Britain and France have found 
themselves isolated from the United States 
in the Security Council on the Angola issue. 


Last month’s arrests of liberal opponents 
of Dr Salazar have rubbed home the fact 
that Britain is supporting a police state as 
well as an oppressor of colonial peoples. 
It seems a high price to pay for Portuguese 
adhesion to Nato. 


CONGO 


Back to the Benches 


F the reconvening of the Congolese 

parliament proves successful, it will be 
a triumph for the quiet, but undaunted, 
diplomacy of Mr Hammarskjéld and his 
colleagues. Tuesday’s joint communiqué 
by representatives of the Leopoldville and 
Stanleyville authorities, announcing their 
agreement that parliament should meet 
again, paid due tribute to the role of the 
United Nations representatives in main- 
taining contact with camps and 
bringing them together in spite of all the 
bitterness of recent months. Under the 
plans announced, the UN force will seal off 
the area of Lovanium university, a few 
miles outside Leopoldville, where the 
members of parliament will meet in total 
seclusion ; and all Congolese troops in the 
Leopoldville area will surrender their arms 
to UN custody for the duration of the 
session. It is a notable achievement merely 
to have obtained consent to such terms, 
whether or not the parliamentary. meeting 
yields any immediate results. If the UN 
operation had been stultified or abandoned 
—as both Mr Khrushchev and some people 
in the western world wanted it to be—the 
consequent plunge into unbridled blood- 
letting would have made it impossible for 
the rival Congolese factions to meet any- 
where except on the battlefield. 

The notable absentees from the gather- 
ing on the parliamentary benches will, at 
least in the first instance, be the represen- 
tatives of Katanga, where Mr Tshombe’s 
political heirs have reaffirmed their inde- 
pendence. They may have been encour- 
aged by the spectacular profits lately 
announced by the Union Miniére, and by 
their five days of “unofficial” talks last 
week with a visiting envoy from the 
Rhodesian federal government. But how 
much real bite is there behind Katanga’s 
latest bark ? Mr Tshombe on Thursday 
declared himself for co-operation with 
Leopoldville ; and, although his authority 
over his lieutenants is now uncertain, 
Katanga’s bargaining position vis-a-vis the 
rest of the Congo is already being eroded, 
with mayhem still spreading in Angola to 
its west, independence approaching for 
Tanganyika to its east, and a showdown 
threatening in Northern Rhodesia, its only 
other external neighbour. If the rest of 
the Congo now begins to knit itself together 
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again, the outlook for Katanga separatism 
will become dimmer than ever.. Mr 
Nwokedi, Mr Hammarskjéld’s Nigerian 
political officer, may be discreetly but firmly 
pointing this out in Elisabethville. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Mist of Change 


ANY Africans believe that Mr 
Macleod’s heart is in the right place ; 

even more believe that his seat, in a Tory 
Cabinet, is not. That is why Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda, leader of the United National 
Independence party, and Sir John Moffat, 
leader of the Liberal party, flew to London 
from Northern Rhodesia this week to warn 
the British Government of the consequences 
of keeping a settler government in power 
in the country. The trouble is that Sir Roy 
Welensky has spent many months warning 
the British Government of the consequences 
of not keeping a settler government in 
power—and, aided by his Tory rebels and 
his public relations machine, Sir Roy may 
have got somewhere. Perhaps he has not 


got far enough, though ; Sir Roy’s emissary, 
Mr Julian Greenfield, has come to London 
to keep the settlers’ end up. 







Mr. Kaunda: representative African. 


Beset by conflicting pressures in Rho- 
desia and Westminster, Mr Macleod has 
taken refuge in mystery. He told Parliament 
on Monday and Mr Kaunda on Tuesday 
that he would stand by the spirit and frame- 
work of the White Paper he issued in 
February. That could be made to mean 
aconstitution which might put the Africans 
mn, or the settlers in, or the Liberals 
in, or a combination of al! three, or none 
of these things. What Mr Macleod wants 
to do may be the right thing: it is to let 
Africans and white Liberals take power in- 
stead of Sir Roy’s United Federal party. 
AVhat his position allows him to do could 
inly be guessed this week. What is sensible 
or him to do is laid down in the Govern- 
ment’s Monckton Report: this is to allow 
te representative Africans (which means 
t Kaunda’s party) to win a majority of 
eats in the legislature. 


] 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 
CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH 


Still Unspecific 


"E eaeaaee midday passed without an 


announcement from the Bank, but the 


Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce did get a lunchtime speech from the 
Chancellor. The only positive step he had 
to announce was that he is going to make 
reductions in government expenditure— 
both at home (“some necessary pro- 
grammes will have to be postponed ”’) and, 
especially, in military and other expendi- 
ture overseas. Otherwise, although he 
insisted that he was making “no attempt 
to conceal the problems facing us of our 
national situation,” he did very successfully 
conceal what he was going to do about it. 
He rightly picked out restrictive labour 
practices as one of Britain’s main long-term 
problems, and was fairly specific about 
which he wanted to be changed: “ the train- 
ing of apprentices . . . surely could be made 
much more flexible and efficient,” and “ the 
complex trades union structure in many of 
our industries cannot work efficiently with- 
out a far greater measure of inter-change- 
ability and co-operation.” But his only 
remedy seemed to be that these things 
“ should be brought out into the open for 
discussion between the people who under- 
stand the issues involved.” 

Similarly, he said that in his budget he 
had taken “a calculated risk in order to 
allow activity to expand” ; and that “ it is 
not enough to rely on taxation as a restrain- 
ing force . . . there must also be restraint 
over the growth of pre-tax incomes.” The 
“day cannot be put off much longer” 
when the country should realise that leap- 
frogging wage and other claims must stop. 
But he again implied that the process of 
stopping them should come only from “ the 
hard-headed commonsense approach of a 
nation—acting through the rich variety of 
its institutions, through employers, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, local 
authorities, trade associations, through the 
decisions of  individuals—all working 
together for common purposes.” As this 
passage followed shortly after his implied 
complaint that the trade unions were con- 
stantly unable to work together even among 
themselves about demarcation of jobs, and 
as his speech came the day after the con- 
federation of engineering and shipbuilding 
unions had just formulated a large leap- 
frogging wage claim for three million 
workers, this hardly seemed to be an incisive 
peroration. 


IMMIGRATION 


Colour Bar Ahead? 


HE Home Secretary, addressing a con- 
ference of Conservative teachers, has 
dropped another hint about present official 
thinking in the matter of West Indian 
immigration. “ If you give the Government 
a little longer,” he said, “we shall try to 
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find a solution as friendly to these people 
as we can, and not based on colour prejudice 
alone.” There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr Butler, of all people, was conjuring up 
imaginary castles in Spain. His words must 
be taken as carefully chosen and be 
weighed as what they are : the clearest of 
several recent signs that the Government 
is soon liable to abandon the principle of 
free entry for Commonwealth citizens into 
this country. The most obvious system to 
réplace it might be entry only for those 
who have got “work permits” or “ jobs 
lined up” before they leave their 
homelands. 


This is a depressing prospect, and it 
could be a movement along a very danger- 
ous road. Economically, this country has 
gained considerably from the free flow of 
West Indian labour into it: under full em- 
ployment the national income necessarily 
gains from the immigration of any active 
worker who is encumbered by less than the 
average number of non-working dependants 
—as most immigrants are. It is therefore 
hypocrisy to deny that colour prejudice will 
be the main reason for any new barrier. No 
doubt care will be taken to see that there is 
no overt race prejudice in the granting or 
withholding of any work permits, if that is 
the method used: but the fact that we may 
then keep out some Canadians or Aus- 
tralians as well as West Indians will not 
make such a step any better. It will make it 
worse. 

No doubt it will be said that permits 
would always be granted liberally for 
Commonwealth citizens, at any rate in areas 
that are not already “overcrowded with 
immigrants” and especially for jobs for 
which Englishmen find themselves increas- 
ingly too fastidious ; already public trans- 
port undertakings, hospitals and some local 
authority services could ill do without the 
West Indians, who perform unsavoury or 
unpopular duties. But if a “ work permit ” 
system is formalised, the logical con- 
sequence of it could be job-reservation, 
differential wages, less favourable treatment 
of Commonwealth than of European 
citizens if Britain joins the common market, 
and all sorts of problems when the particu- 
lar jobs for which pew immigrants have 
been given work permits run out. In what 
way then would the “tensions” of pre- 
dominantly coloured districts be alleviated ? 
Is placating Sir Cyril Osborne worth it ? 


LAOS 


Slow Clap 


F the main attraction of the gathering of 

Laotian princes in Ziirich was its adver- 
tised aim of getting the Geneva conference 
on Laos off the ground, then it is in danger 
of flopping badly. On Tuesday, a leading 
member of the cast, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, was confined to his room after 
minor surgery, and there was no perform- 
ance. Before that, the visiting communist 
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star, Prince Souphannouvong, had _be- 
wildered the audience by introducing 
unscripted lines, and the third celebrity, 
Prince Boun Oum, had said through a 
spokesman, in effect, that since the other 
two were in league with each other the plot 
really had two characters and not three. 





Princes three : together, but still apart. 


Less metaphorically, the differences 
already brought to light are profound and 
will not easily be bridged. The right-wing 

‘prince (Boun Oum) argues that since the 
neutralist prince (Souvanna Phouma) and 
the communist one have made common 
cause, they now constitute a united block. 
The unexpressed corollary is presumably 
that, if a government of national unity is to 
be formed, the communists might as well 
be represented by the neutralists. As if to 
justify this viewpoint, the two other princes 
began the talks by submitting a joint 
declaration defining Laotian neutrality. 
Prince Souphannouvong, however, main- 
taining firmly that those present stood for 
the three mainstreams of Laotian politics, 
argued that all three should be equally 
represented at all levels in the government, 
army and civil service throughout the 
country. This looks like a particularly 
mischievous extension of Mr Khrushchev’s 
“ troika” principle, which would give the 
Laotian communists a built-in veto over 
every aspect of public affairs. 

This proposal is grotesque and unaccept- 
able. If Prince Souvanna Phouma 
subscribes to it and Prince Boun Oum 
acquiesces in it, Laos will become un- 
governable except on communist terms. It 
cannot seriously be suggested that this is a 
condition of neutrality. Political and 
military realities may make communist par- 
ticipation in the government unavoidable ; 
but partition, or perhaps even the risks of 
continuing the civil war, would be prefer- 
able to the slow strangulation implied in 
Prince Souphannouvong’s proposals. 


PERSIAN GULF 


Backward 


HE three Bahrainis released from St 

Helena by the ruling of a British judge 
have much to be thankful for. They have 
won a famous victory against the British 
Government, and have enjoyed throughout 
their struggle the dogged championship of 
Britain’s Parliament and press. Now, in 
their triumph, they may be drily reflecting 
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that, but for Britain’s hastiness in snatching 
them out of their homeland after fourteen- 
year sentences were passed on them by a 
Bahrain court in 1956, they would still be 
prisoners today—in a .Bahrain jail. No 
wonder they are delighted with British 
justice and hope for‘a second helping when 
they come to England next month. The 
question of compensation for their four 
years in British custody may then arise. 
They may have legal grounds: These 
Winslow boys of the Gulf ‘secured their 
liberty on a fine point of law; the point 
may still have some prick in it. 

But the political dilemma that faces the 
British Government is worse than its legal 
discomfiture. Mr Heath had his back to 
the wall when answering questions in the 
House of Commons on Monday. And a 
very stiff back it was. He had nothing 
gracious to say; he merely reminded his 
questioners that the habeas corpus writ on 
which. the -prisoners were released was 
granted, as he understood it, on the grounds 
of a defective warrant, not a defective trial. 
This appears to be true. Nor need it be 
forgotten that, whatever the nature of the 
trial, the charged men were responsible for 
political demonstrations which, though 
intended as peaceful, ran rapidly amok. 
The damage was great, the local reaction 
violent. But Britain is rash to have 
assumed responsibility for the kind of 
rough justice meted out by a country whose 
legal and social institutions are, by any 
standards, backward. This false political 
position is fundamentally more dangerous 
than any legal mistake. Bahrain goes but 
slowly in modernising its outlook and, how- 
ever charming a toddler, must remain an 
embarrassing charge so long as it will not 
grow up. 


Forward 


gem Bahrain, Kuwait has been filling 
out so well as a state with a truly 
sovereign character that this week the re- 
strictive clauses in its 62-year-old agree- 
ment with Britain were annulled. In fact, 
these clauses, which related to foreign 
policy, ceased to operate some time ago. 
For many months now Kuwait has been 
free to accept foreign consulates and to join 
the United Nations or the Arab League. 
(It has not joined either, although it be- 
longs to a number of other international 
bodies.) The annulment simply confirms 
its ruler’s full liberty of action and cele- 
brates his achievement in reforming his law 
courts and assuming jurisdiction over 
foreigners, a function handed over by 
Britain now that his courts are good enough. 
The future development of the relationship 
between the two countries is now up to the 
ruler. Britain still undertakes to come to 
his help, if he asks, against internal sub- 
version as well as aggression from without. 
Thus Britain is committed to the ruler 
rather more than he to Britain. In brief, 
Britain still is responsible—if called upon 
so to be. 
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HOUSES 


Great Wen 


M BROOKE has been telling local 
authorities that plans will have to be 
laid for coping with a large volume of new 
housing development “ outside the towns.” 
The minister pointed out that present local 
plans, many of them drawn up a decade 
or more ago, do not allow adequately for 
the continuing increase of the population. 
Nor do they allow for the present trend 
towards having fewer people in each 
house, a trend which in southern England 
has already increased the demand for dwell- 
ings by 10 per cent. Since Mr Brooke was 
addressing the Rural District Council’ 
Association, his remarks have been repre- 
sented as conjuring up a vision of new 
development sprawling rapidly across the 
English countryside. In fact, however, he 
quoted all the usual policy desiderata: the 
need to guide the new development to 
suitable places by firm planning, while 
protecting good agricultural land, green 
belts, the beauties of the countryside, and 
so forth. If anything, his speech under- 
estimated the scale of the problem. 


Since employment is still growing in 
Greater London while population moves 
out, the pressure for new homes in the sur- 
rounding region—already intense—seems 
bound to increase further. The high price 
of building land anywhere within 40 miles of 
Piccadilly is ample evidence that the plan- 
ning authorities are not allocating nearly 
enough land for new development. As the 
minister implies, this policy must be 
changed. But where are the new homes to 
go, apart from those which should certainly 
be provided by encouraging redevelopment 
and improved housing within the inner 
suburbs of London itself ? If new homes 
are scattered among 200 smaller towns and 
2,000 villages in southern England, the main 
trouble will not simply be that the country- 
side will wilt under this mass invasion. It 
will be that, while the housing problem will 
be eased, traffic and communications with 
London will become chaotic. 


If the development of southern England 
is to be sensibly guided, it is imperative that 
the magnetism of London to commuters 
should be reduced and that many of 
the new houses should be concentrated in 
fairly large towns, which can develop local 
sources of employment and offer other 
counter-attractions (such as good shopping 
centres) to the pull of London itself. This 
calls not so much for a new instalment of 
the new towns programme, as for the 
development of what might be called sub- 
regional centres. They should be loosely 
linked with London but be larger and more; 
distant places than the present new towns 
Might not such towns as Northampton, 
Peterborough, and Ashford be deliberately 
developed in this way, and act as focal 
points for other expanding towns and vil- 
lages in their vicinity ? 


TH 
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Don’t do it, Doherty ! Think of the office cleaners ! 


We’re sympathetic, naturally. We know that a man’s morale can 
only stand just so much. And that doesn’t include the worries and 
frustrations of getting a big engineering or building project ‘ off 
the ground’. 

Why not come to Costains ? Costains are geared to handle the 
whole operation, from the idea stage onwards. From the moment 
you and your consultants contact Costains the specialised 
knowledge and enthusiasm of the entire organisation are at your 
disposal. 


We plan — we work fast. You save time, expense...and your sanity. 


it’s never 
too soon 
to call in 





RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED, 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON S.E.1 
Bristol - Canterbury - Coventry - Grays - Middlesbrough - Plymouth 
Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada - West Indies - South America - Australia 
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‘mosts’ 
in the North 


The Television Audience Measurement 
figures for the four weeks ended 30 April 
show that the Northern Area is the largest 
ITV region in all respects. 
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These figures for Granadaland are greater 
in all categories than those of ‘Land X’—the 
next largest region. 
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THE EVANS CASE 


A House Undivided 


= HIS case will not lie down.” In an 


impressive opening speech in an im- 
pressive debate last week, Mr Gordon 
Walker put forward the Labour party’s case 
for a new inquiry into the affair of Timothy 
Evans and for the transfer of Evans’s 
remains to his family for a Roman Catholic 
burial. No member who took part in the 
debate was prepared to announce his belief 
that Evans murdered his wife and baby— 
with the possible exception of Sir Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth, who was Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office in 1953 at the time of 
Christie’s conviction as a multiple murderer 
of women in the house where Evans had 
lived. And Sir Hugh was really only con- 
cerned to defend the propriety of the way 
the subsequent Scott Henderson inquiry 
in 1953 was conducted. Mr Chuter Ede, 
the Home Secretary who refused to recom- 
mend a reprieve for Evans in 1950, has had 
the courage to admit that his decision has 
since been proved wrong. 

Since 1953, the Evans case has not lain 
down. It will not lie down until Evans’s 
guilt is established beyond doubt or, 
through the grant of a posthumous pardon 
and the transfer of his remains, he is given in 
death the benefit of the doubt he would 
have been given in life had the full truth 
about his fellow lodger Christie been known 
when he was tried. Mr Butler admits the 
doubts about Evans’s guilt, but denies that 
a new inquiry could establish the truth and 
argues that Evans’s innocence must be 
proved beyond doubt before a free pardon 
can be granted and the remains transferred. 

It is true that a new inquiry might well 
not be conclusive. But last week Mr 
George Rogers, MP for the area where 
Evans and Christie lived, implied that new 
evidence might still be forthcoming. In any 
case, without a further inquiry, or at least 
without an impartial reappraisal of the 
whole affair (including the way the Scott 
Henderson inquiry was conducted) the 
public cannot judge whether the points 
constantly brought forward in favour of 
Evans’s innocence are valid or not. Mr 
Butler was so impressed by the weight of 
opinion expressed in the House of Com- 
mons that he is “ to continue thinking about 
this”, Is he inhibited from taking action 
as long as the man who was Home Secre- 
tary in 1953, and accepted the Scott Hen- 
derson report without question, continues to 
hold office as Lord Chancellor ? 


RUSSIA 


Pre-Gagarin 


HE moon is not enough. Russian 
scientists, meeting in congress earlier 
this month, were not allowed to rest on 
Major Gagarin’s laurels; indeed, they 
were the targets of criticism. Mr 
Kosygin, the deputy prime minister, 
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admitted in his closing speech that western 
science and technology were advancing 
fairly fast “in spite of their contradiction.” 
Soviet science, on the other hand, he 
argued, is brilliant in some fields, but is 
not sufficiently responsive to the needs of 
the economy in others. He mentioned 
chemistry and electrical engineering among 
the culprits. The scientists were told that 
there was a lack of co-ordination and plan- 
ning, and a failure to put the fruits of 
research to practical uses. Mr Kosygin 
even suggested an exchange of patents with 
the West. 

In the Soviet Union, the Academy of 
Sciences has hitherto been the responsible 
organisation in this field. It is a vast body, 
dealing not only with pure science and 
technology but also with philosophy, 
history, economics and literature. Each 
branch has its own institutes, laboratories 
and museums in different parts of the 
country. The academy now employs, 
directly or indirectly, some 300,000 
scientific workers. Yet, for some months, 
it has been under fire for the reasons men- 
tioned by Mr Kosygin. Its difficulties may 
account for the recent departure of its 
veteran chairman, Mr Nesmeyanov. His 
successor, Mr Keldysh, a 44-year-old 
specialist in mathematics and engineering, 
now has the task of streamlining the 
academy and improving its relations with 
the planners. 

What the academy’s critics have not put 
enough emphasis on is the striking con- 
trast between the modern and the back- 
ward in Russia. Factories using up-to-date 
equipment stand side by side with others 
that are totally obsolete. There has been 
spectacular progress in medicine, and yet 
there is still a shortage of basic medical sup- 
plies at the local chemist’s. Efforts are 
now being made to close these gaps. 
Soviet expenditure on science has more 
than quadrupled over the last decade. It 
is largely on the contribution of science 
and technology that Mr Khrushchev relies 
to ensure the transition of Soviet society 
“from socialism to communism ”—the 
increasingly fashionable slogan, which will 
dominate next October’s party congress. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


Alpine Flurry 


O most outsiders the bickering between 

Italy and Austria over the Alto-Adige, 
as the Italians call the area (it is South 
Tyrol to Austrians), looks like a storm in a 
teacup. But minor frontier irritations have 
a way of spreading dangerously. The way 
this one has flared up into terrorism in the 
last few weeks is a reminder that even 
though western Europe is moving towards 
unity it still cannot afford to let local 
nationalism get out of hand. 

The inhabitants of the Bolzano province 
of Italy are the only significant German- 
speaking minority left in western Europe 
outside the frontiers of German-speaking 
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states. After the war, while Czecho 
slovakia and Poland were solving their 
minority problems in a radical way by 
throwing the Germans out, the Italians 
reached a more sensible and humane 
agreement with the Austrians ; they kept 
the province and its inhabitants in Italy, 
but agreed to grant it a measure of 
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autonomy at the same time. For some years 
things went smoothly, but since 1956 the 
Austrians have become increasingly dis- 
satisfied, holding that the promised auto- 
nomy has been incomplete. The Italians, 
on the other hand, alarmed by the increas- 
ingly vigorous demands for Anschluss with 
Austria by leaders of the local German- 
speaking group, have felt increasingly reluc- 
tant to let self-rule go too far. They fear 
that, if the province gained complete con- 
trol of its affairs, it might take the final step 
and join Austria. 

The Austrians took the issue to the 
United Nations last November, and were 
told to discuss matters with the Italians 
once again. As a result Herr Kreisky, the 
Austrian foreign minister, and Signor 
Scelba, Italy’s minister for the interior, 
met somewhat discordantly in Milan in 
February, and a little more harmoniously 
in Klagenfurt in May. They were to meet 
again in Turin on Saturday. But so far it 
cannot be said that a solution is in sight. 
The danger is that this petty dispute could 
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become the focus of wider German 
nationalist feelings, in Austria, if not in 
western Germany. The Italian government 
is coming to recognise that there is a 
strong case for a determined effort to give 
autonomy more practical meaning. But the 
Austrian government, which on occasion has 
found it convenient to make Italy a 
whipping-boy on this issue, will have to give 
some ground as well. In the long run there 
is perhaps only one solution—to develop 
as close a political relationship between 
Italy and Austria as the French and Ger- 
mans have managed to achieve. This vision, 
which inspired the original post-war agree- 
ment between Signor de Gasperi and Herr 
Gruber, has subsequently been lost. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Fees Complex 


AST Friday’s Commons debate on the 
public schools was interesting, if only 
for the acceptance by members everywhere 
in the House of the need to reduce the social 
and educational gap between the embarrass- 
ingly named public schools and the state 
educational system. Snobbery and social ex- 
clusiveness, however tacit, are still a by- 
product of a public school education: they 
are obnoxious to many and useful to: none. 
This realisation may underlie the comments 
from some distinguished headmasters, who 
have welcomed the proposal to open some 
ten per cent of public school places to free 
(i.e. Government-paid) entry by boys from 
the state educational system. 

Byt the second interesting feature of the 
debate was that the Government is rightly 
not inclined to favour this neo-Fleming ap- 
proach to an embarrassing problem. At 
present, if “ public school ” is taken to mean 
schools whose headmasters are members of 
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the Headmasters’ Conference, there are 
117 public schools with 55,000 boys, of 
whom 37,000 are boarders ; they account 
for about six out of every hundred boys 
between the ages of 13 and 18 who are now 
in secondary schools of all kinds. The 
Middlesex county education committee has 
worked out that it would cost as much to 
send one boy to Eton as to provide five 
county grammar school places. It is not 
easy to persuade local authorities that they 
or the state should skim off the brightest one 
per cent or so of boys from their maintained 
schools in order to spend five times as much 
money on them away from home (if their 
parents should happen to agree to a transfer) 
in the belief that this will then somehow 
marginally reduce the social offensiveness of 
the public schools. 


This becomes even less easily defensible 
when it is seen as a device for subsidising 
from public funds bodies which are able to 
command a very high price for their ser- 
vices on a free market. The need is to 
nullify the public schools’ undesirable aspect 
—that they encourage the survival of a 
hateful sense of social superiority among a 
minority of their less bright pupils—while 
retaining the quality to which all speakers 
in the debate paid tribute—that they provide 
an excellent education. The answer, as Sir 
David Eccles intimated, is to spend what 
money the Government can in making “ the 
maintained system so good in quality and 
the choice for parents so wide, that an over- 
lap between the two systems will become 
obvious to all parents.” There is already 
quite a considerable overlap, which Sir 
David claimed to be “ growing at a pace 
which one can really appreciate.” When it 
is no longer backed by the real effects of 
superior teaching, the factitious superiority 
of public schools will fade away: this 
should be the aim of the reformers. 





BELLIGERENT 


Though till this week’s accounts no blood 
qj yet appears to have been shed, except by 

riot, accident, or individual assassination, 
the war may be considered to have actually 
begun between the two halves of the severed 
Republic. At sea, hostilities have actually 
commenced, not indeed, by bona fide fighting, 
but by reciprocal seizures. The blockade of the 


Southern ports has been extended, in a more or 
less effective and more or less continuous 
fashion, and has now reached the busy city of 
- New Orleans. Many vessels have been captured 
by the blockading cruisers, rightfully or wrong- 
fully ; some have been released, and others have 


been retained as lawful prize. Several more 
have been warned off, and obliged to return 
home or carry their cargo to other markets ; 
and even, it is said, when there was no actual 
blockade to justify such a proceeding. Some of 
these ships were British. On the other hand, 
we learn that several prizes have been taken 
into New Orleans by the privateers of the 
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PERPLENXITIES 


seceding States. We read also of British 
subjects in the South having been impressed and 
forced to serve in the volunteer ranks ; and of 
British subjects in the North having spon- 
taneously proffered their services to the Federal 
army. It is impossible at present to guess how 
much of truth and how much exaggeration 
there may be in these various accounts; but 
there is enough to raise the gravest uneasiness 
as to the difficulties which lie in wait for 
neutrals when two exasperated foes like the 
present belligerents take international law into 


their own hands. In every capture and in every 
stoppage of a merchant ship on the coast o 
America lie the almost certain seeds of a mis- 
understanding and a dispute, and the possible 


seeds of a bitter quarrel. Few seizures are so 
clearly rightful and legal as to leave no case for 
litigation or complaint; and where litigation 
begins between the wrong-doer and the victim 
with no tribunal of supreme and unquestioned 
authority to appeal to, war is seldom far off. 
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EAST AFRICA 


Building Blacks 


APPILY, Mr Macleod is leaving his east 
Africans alone to build their federa- 

tion ; unhappily, so many people are on the 
job that someone may knock a block over 
and make it all fall down. A lot depends 
upon Mr Macleod’s decisions about internal 
affairs in Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar. 
The British Government’s left hand has 
lately become unsteadier in African 
matters, and there is a danger that its right 
hand may force the Colonial Secretary to 





Mr Nyerere : focus for federation ? 


go on keeping Kenya blacks in their— 
wrong—place. It is being said that Britain 
should grant self-government to Kenya in 
1961 so as to bolster the power of the 
minority government led by Mr Ngala 
which the settlers and back-bench Tories 
prefer. The sensible policy for Mr Macleod, 
however, is to release Mr Jomo Kenyatta 
immediately and let him lead the majority 
party of a self-governing Kenya into federal 
talks. 

Advance in Kenya is all the more urgent 
because without it Tanganyika’s patience 
will come to an end and Mr Julius Nyerere 
will stop practising national restraint in the 
interests of a future federation. The 
leaders of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda 
attended talks in London this week to see 
how an independent Tanganyika could con- 
tinue to share common communications 
and technical services with the other two 
territories, These services are at present 
provided by the East Africa High Commis- 
sion, a colonial institution. It seemed this 
week as if Mr Nyerere would be glad to 
retain these services after Tanganyika’s in- 
dependence in December, but on two con- 
ditions. The first is that his country’s 
sovereignty must be made clear in a new 
formal agreement between his government 
and the High Commission ; the second is 
that there must be some prospect of feder- 
ation in the near future. 

The High Commission is itself a useful 
base for a federal structure. But East 
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Africa has more. It has two common 
languages—English and Swahili; it has a 
common market ; it has 80,000 indigenous 
whites to provide expertise; and it has 
the expressed desire of the nationalist 
leaders to unite in one country. But, as 
Mr Nyerere has pointed out, it will be 
harder to agree on federation if each 
country becomes independent separately, 
for then each government may be jealous of 
relinquishing its new status. Tanganyika’s 
forbearance can, for a while, be counted on, 
but it is important to promote strong repre- 
sentative government in Zanzibar, Kenya 
and Uganda within a short time if the 
23 million people of east Africa are to build 
what could be one of the most powerful and 
promising nations of Africa. 


WEST INDIES 


Jamaica Rumination 
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I* the wake of the West Indian constitu- 

tional conference that ended in London 
last Friday, some delegates have been 
attending a so-called “ hangover” confer- 
ence—the term rather aptly coined by Mr 
Macleod. If a tonic could help their hang- 
over, Mr Macleod was equally apt in having 
one in his pocket when he spoke to the 
House of Commons on Monday. This was 
the bracing news that the United States is 
ready to take part in Britain’s plans to step 
up development schemes in the West 
Indies that offer quick returns. Only a 
strong dose of foreign aid can ease the 
economic strains that threaten the federal 
structure. The small islands, still un- 
developed, must harness their resources of 
land, water and labour (they have plenty of 
labour) and follow Jamaica’s example in 
building up small local industries ; other- 
wise they will remain poor relations, a drag 
on the federal kinship that is still more 
theory than fact. 

The blue-print for a constitution that was 
drawn up at Lancaster House will, if 
accepted by the ten separate legislatures, 
assure the West Indian federation of in- 
dependence in May, 1962. Pending its pub- 
lication in a White Paper, promised soon, 
its principal features must be gauged by 
Mr Macleod’s own allusions. A_ loose 
federation is contemplated ; all the trickier 
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questions—taxes, freedom of movement and 
customs union—are either delayed for nine 
years or else consigned to solution by 
stages. This is less than keen federalists 
wanted, but as much as Jamaica could take. 
Even so, it is not certain that Mr Manley 
can, in his referendum, carry the Jamaican 
electorate into the federal fold. The natural 
detachment of an island is aggravated in 
Jamaica by the thousand miles that separate 
it from all the other islands. Yet the pros- 
pect of independence, a voice in the United 
Nations and potentially abundant economic 
aid should help to convince its people that 
the venture is worth a trial. 


CENSUS 


Censure on the Scots 


me should want to do away with 


local customs in these islands: bag- 
pipes, the kilt, haggis, oatcakes and lairds 
may all be held in affectionate esteem. But 
when it comes to the production of impor- 
tant national statistics, in particular the ten- 
yearly expensive census, surely it is high 
time to recognise the existence of Great 
Britain, and even of the United Kingdom ? 
The Registrar-General for Scotland pro- 
duced his preliminary report on the census 
at the same time as did the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales. (We still 
await the one from Northern Ireland.) It 
would be unfair to say that they are as 
unlike as chalk and cheese, but there are 
maddening differences which almost seem 
designed to make the use of the census by 
outside statisticians as difficult as possible. 
Perhaps the special Scots nomenclature 
of large and small burghs and landward 
areas is too ingrained to disturb ; and by all 
means let the Scots have their additional 
question on the census form about the 
number of their countrymen who can speak 
the Gaelic. But was it necessary to analyse 
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this question about Gaelic speakers among 
the preliminary findings and yet leave out 
acreage, the ratio between the sexes, the rate 
of growth or diminution of urban popula- 
tions in towns of different sizes, as well as 
a count of households and dwellings? All 
of these other figures are recorded for Eng- 
land and Wales (although it must be 
regretted that the London authors make 
a bland comparison between the 1961 count 
of dwellings, including some unoccupied, 
with 1951 figures excluding them). A 
further minor irritation is to be presented 
with percentage changes in population since 
1951 in England and Wales but a percen- 
age ratio between 1961 and 1951 for 
Scotland. 

If the Edinburgh Registry Office likes to 
display its independence, it cannot complain 
if the London one shows off its more 
accurate estimation (better luck or better 
management?). Between the censuses, 
annual estimates are based on births, deaths 
and migration, the latter being the head- 
ache. The population count in England and 
Wales on census day is now provisionally 
recorded as having been less than 0.05 per 
cent higher than the figure of 46.051 million 
which had been deduced in these estimates. 
The count in Scotland, on the other hand, 
shows a population 0.6 per cent lower than 
the 5,208,500 which the Scottish Office says 
was its previous estimate (but this 5,208,500 
itself curiously implied no growth at-all 
between June, 1960 and April, 1961 and 
the London estimate of the Scottish popu- 
lation was 5,223,000). Bearing in mind 
that estimates for smaller areas are likely 
to be wider of the mark, but also bear- 
ing in mind that the census itself con- 
tains errors and that nobody wants an 
accurate count down to the last head, it 
looks as if the real lesson of this census is 
that expensive full censuses are no longer 
necessary. Surely a sample will suffice? But, 
please, let it be for the United Kingdom. 





The Rising Cost 
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By May the index of retail prices was 
3.3 points, or 3 per cent higher than a 
year before; since then it may well have 
risen another point and many further in- 
creases are in the pipeline. The detailed 
figures show that in the twelve months 
to April, housing, fuel and light, public 
transport and miscellaneous services had 
become on average § per cent dearer and 
put up the total index 1.6 points while 
an increase of 1.3 per cent in food prices 
had raised the index 0.5 points. 
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LETTERS 





Europe and the Commonwealth 


Str—Those of us who respect The Econo- 
mist’s past are sometimes grieved by what 
it says nowadays. Last week, in a leader, 
you found something illiberal in those who 
have doubts about signing the Rome Treaty 
as it now stands. 

I cannot speak for others ; but my own 
doubts spring from the fact that I favour 
the greatest possible expansion of world 
trade, and in particular free trade in food 
and raw materials. Food and raw materials 

are at present imported into this country 
' from the Commonwealth virtually duty-free, 
as they have been for generations. The 
Economist fought for and championed this 
system for at least a century. 

The present common external tariff of the 
Six (according to figures given me last 
month by the Board of Trade) provide, as 
you are presumably aware, for the following 
import tariffs on the main foodstuffs: wheat, 
20 per cent ; beef, mutton and lamb, 20-24 
per cent ; bacon, 20-25 per cent ; butter, 
24 per cent.; cheese, 23 per cent.; tea, 
18-23 per cent. Certain raw materials, now 
tax-free, would be taxed also. Since these 
taxes or corresponding import levies would 
apply to imports from the Commonwealth 
from which most of our food imports 
come, adherence to the present common 
market tariff would mean imposing these 
taxes on the bulk of foodstuff imports into 
Britain. Food prices, the cost of living, and 
all our industrial and export costs must rise ; 
and the distribution of real incomes would 
be shifted still further to the disadvantage of 
the poorest, 

Throughout the 1930s The Economist 
campaigned, consistently and honourably, 
for subsidies and not food taxes to support 
agriculture, because this was socially and 
economically more liberal. In a recent issue 
you shocked me by advocating the Common 
Market food tariffs, as if this was just a 
minor technical point. Do you no longer 
believe in either social justice or free trade ? 

Since the total value of imports on which 
the UK would raise tariffs (if we signed the 
present Rome Treaty) would vastly exceed 
those on which we should lower them, and 
since we should raise them against the 
greater part of the world, and lower them 
only against the Six, the result would be 
the biggest step towards protectionism 
taken since 1846. 

Do you really want this ? If so, to call 
others illiberal is to use English in a way 
more reminiscent of Orwell than of Bagehot. 
But if not, if you want to keep tariff-free 
food imports, as I do, why not say so ? 

We are told that the Common External 
Tariff on foodstuffs is still negotiable. If 
so, the UK in my view should require as a 
condition of adherence to the Rome Treaty 
that the Common External Tariff should be 


zero on all goods now entering the UK from 
the Commonwealth tariff-free. On that 
genuinely liberal condition, I should 
enthusiastically support Britain’s adherence 
to the Six. 

For the whole of Western Europe would 
then be opening its markets to the primary, 
and other, products (I would not stop at 
primary) of the less developed continents. 
That is what we ought to do, in the interests 
of both our own population and the poorer 
countries, as is forcibly argued by Professor 
J. E. Meade in this month’s “ Three Banks 
Review” (pages 15-19); and not relapse 
into a narrow “ Eu ” protectionism. 


_ It is because I wholly agree with Professor 


Meade’s arguments that I cannot accept the 
Six’s present protective tariff. 

And that is what The Economist ought 
to demand, if it has any respect left for the 
principles of F. W. Hirst, Bagehot, or almost 
any previous editor. For your own repu- 
tion, I still hope you may.—Yours faith- 
fully, DouGias Jay 
House of Commons, SW1 


Kenya 


S1r—As I presume that your special corres- 
pondent lately in Kenya had access to the 
Treasury publication Economic Survey, 
1961, issued shortly before I delivered my 
budget speech, I am surprised at the error 
which appears on page 791 of the article in 
your issue of May 2oth last. 

Your correspondent alleges that per capita 
income in Kenya is only £12 per: annum. 
This is far from correct: in 1960, even on 
a 1954-deflated basis, it was £32. In money 
terms it was £35.6. Admittedly, these 
figures are based on mid-year population 
estimates which are probably too low, hav- 
ing regard to the results of the 1957 Tan- 
ganyika and 1959 Uganda censuses. But 
even if these estimates are adjusted upwards 
the per capita income in 1960 was, at £29 
(1954 prices) or £32.2 (current prices), still 
very much higher than reported by your 
correspondent.—Yours faithfully, 

Nairobi KENNETH MACKENZIE 
Minister for Finance & Development 


End of a Monopoly 


Sm—Your Business Note on June roth does 
less than justice to the efforts of the Birfield 
Group to keep pace with, and even be a 
step ahead of, the motor industry i in its vast 
expansion programmes since the war. 
Universal joints and propeller shafts 
manufactured within the Birfield Group are 
produced by Hardy Spicer Limited in Bir- 
mingham, and I agree that, ever since that 
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company introduced universal joints and 
propeller shafts for road vehicles to this 
country in 1925, it has been a monopoly 
producer. But this monopoly arose not 
because Hardy Spicer propeller shafts 
embodying Hooke’s type joints enjoyed 
patent protection, but because the motor 
industry found it cheaper to buy the 
products of large scale manufacture than 
to make the shafts themselves. 


Between 1952 and 1958 Hardy Spicer 
Limited supplied their complete propeller 
shafts to the British motor industry at less 
than cost for five of the seven years ; this 
was made possibly solely by profits resulting 
from replacement business, but we believed 
it was right to make this contribution to 
keep down the cost of cars, arly for 
export markets. So much for the benefits 
of “enjoying” a monopoly! During this 
period our selling prices were far below 
any other manufacturer’s in the world. 


Since large-scale car production was 
resumed after war, great expansions of 
Hardy Spicer manufacturing capacity have 
taken place, culminating in 1959 with the 
opening of an entirely new works having a 
floor area of 675,000 square feet. Weekly 
production rates of propeller shafts aver- 
aged 20,000 in 1953, 33,000 in 1955, and 
45,000 in 1959. The new factory is the 
largest universal joint plant in the world and 
is the most fully integrated, making almost 
all of its own tube (at times up to 75 miles 
per week) and its total requirements of 
needle roller bearings, running into many 
millions per week. No other propeller shaft 
manufacturer in the world makes these 
elements. The present output of propeller 
shafts from the Hardy Spicer factory covers 
75 per cent of the British motor industry's 
requirements and not 50 per cent as implied 
by your article, while every major car and 
commercial vehicle manufacturer in this 
country is a current Hardy Spicer customer. 

The Birfield constant velocity universal 
joint is also produced by Hardy Spicer 
Limited. Almost half a million of these 
joints have been delivered for use on the 
Morris Mini-Minor, the new Austin Seven 
and the Lancia Flavia. Not one failure of 
these joints has been reported to us. 


Finally, until some car companies 
encouraged GKN to enter the propeller 
shaft market as an alternative supplier, at 
= time were the car production lines of 

_— held up for supplies of Hardy 
ac ts. Despite our good record we 
can appreciate, however, that some caf 
manufacturers felt reluctance to rely on one 
manufacturer alone for these essential com- 
ponents.—Yours faithfully, oH. E. Hi 
London, W1 Chairman, Birfield Ltd 


Chilean Agriculture 


Sir—In your issue of April 22nd last, : 
article under the heading “Agricultura 
Paralysis in Chile” purports to give a pic 
ture of the agricultural situation in mJ 
country. There are so many erroneous stat? 
ments in the article that it would not 04 
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possible in this reply to refute them one by 
one, so I will refer to a few of them only. 


The chief point you make—in accordance 
with your headline—is that of “ agricultural 
paralysis.” The last comparable inter- 
national figures available are to be found in 
the FAO Annual, corresponding to the 
year 1955, and are as follows: — 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1934-38= 100 
1954-1955 
ee ee ee er 125 
eens sc Wa set's meee teas 100 
a EOE SSE ae ee 113 
United Kingdom............. 139 
GEE Se hid ob Sion codeneee 120 
NT MES oo ca hsecccensere 151 
PO Roc cccscccccciacwess 116 
Goer dé ch-ziecterdccodses 134 
itt ak cbs chdtccecssuas ce 136 
MEN Se iteacisetecsssese 166 
GR his a weddens dswede 138 
PINS Foti k 6 bee caeaeneand 116 
Fe BO 6S ccs dp eecdcade 117 


In subsequent years the average rate of 
increase in production has been higher. 
Anyone who speaks of “ paralysis ” in refer- 
ence to an agricultural production with an 
annual increase of more than 2 per cent has 
simply not examined the matter objectively. 


You say that the Central Valley is fertile, 
well irrigated from the snows of the Andes, 
and semi-cultivated. We do not understand 
how it can be maintained that irrigation is 
“easy.” The country has 1,200,000 hectares 
of artificially irrigated soil, of which four- 
fifths were provided with irrigation by the 
farmers themselves, while the remaining 
fifth was undertaken by the State. 85 per 
cent of these projects resulted in loss to the 
agriculturists, 45 per cent of whom were 
ruined. Those who managed to carry on 
did so through their having at their disposal 
ample funds derived from other activities, 
particularly mining. 

Irrigation is provided in the form of 
canals, some of them over 100 km long. It 
is not uncommon for farms to be. 30 or 
40 kms away from the source of the water 
supply. This is because the “ fertile Central 
Valley of Chile,” as you call it, has no rain 
for seven or eight months of the year, and 
all the rainfall takes place in winter—one of 
the conditions least favourable to agricul- 
ture. 


You say that almost two-thirds of the 
seven million inhabitants of Chile live on 
the land. The facts are the exact contrary: 
one-third of the population lives in the 
country and two-thirds in the cities. 


You say that statistics are easily obtain- 
able in Chile and that the larger part of the 
fertile properties of the Central Valley are 
in the hands of a small number of land- 
owners. Statistics of landed property in 
Chile are compiled solely on a geographical 
basis. Our country is mountainous and its 
land differs greatly in quality. In the 
province of Santiago 52 landowners have 
14,656 hectares between them ; this repre- 
sents 0.5 per cent of landed property, 
occupying §7.3 per cent of the province. An 
analysis of these properties gives us the 
following table : — 


LETTERS 


AVERAGE AREA OF FIFTY-TWO 
LARGE PROPERTIES 


WOON dadicecaiecessicncesms 14,656 hectares. 

TD a diana daeheds cacaniet 4,541 

Land suitable only for pasture .... 7,470 

Land partially irrigated ........... 133 

Land permanently but insufficiently 
I  Oiigctdcceeticduacawa's 

Land permanently and sufficiently 
Mrcctacesaveecednct wads 93 

Land totally unirrigated .......... 2,377 


The above shows that of those “ unculti- 
vated properties,” totalling 57.3 per cent of 
the Province, only 3.8 per cent are really 
suitable for intensive cultivation—in other 
words, they consist of huge areas of mainly 
infertile soil. The national statistics with 
which you suppose us to be so well provided 
have not taken into account these less 
known figures of our national economy. 


Agricultural workers, whom you say are 
so poorly paid, are the owners of 16 per 
cent of the cattle, 23 per cent of the blood- 
stock, 5 per cent of the sheep, 31 per cent 
of the pigs and 21 per cent of the goats. In 
other words, they are the only type of 
worker in Chile who own important means 
of production, although statistics, sup- 
posedly accurate and impartial, would seem 
to prove the contrary. 


You say that, owing to the disastrous 
condition of Chilean agriculture, the mor- 
tality rate in the country, according to 
official sources of information, “ is surpassed 
only by that of Egypt.” This is utterly 
untrue. The mortality rate in Chile is 12.8 
per 1,000. This is the same as Colombia, 
less than Ecuador (14.8), but higher than 
countries such as Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, 
some of which do not include in their figures 
their indigenous populations. In Europe, 
the mortality rate is similar to that of Chile: 
Austria, 12.2 ; Belgium, 12.2 ; France, 12.2. 
The United Kingdom rate is 11.7 and in 
Scotland 12. The mortality rate in Egypt 
is 18.4 per 1,000, and is not the highest in 
the world. These figures are taken from the 
United Nations Yearbook for 1956. 


Our country, like the whole of Latin 
America, has many problems. With a rise 
in population .which is not appreciated in 
Europe, it is necessary to increase food pro- 
duction very much more in order to raise 
our standard of living. The conditions of 
rural life must also be improved, as an 
essential part of the general struggle 
towards greater economic development. It 
will be difficult to find adequate solutions 
to these problems if the basic realities are 
distorted and if false interpretations of fact 
are allowed to go unchallenged.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GUILLERMO NOGUERA 
President, National Agricultural 
Santiago, Chile Society 


Teachers’ Pay 


Sir—I am President of Middlesex 
Secondary and Technical Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—a branch of the National Union of 
Teachers, On June 8th our General Meet- 
ing decided that the present salary award 
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should be rejected. Ma I be permitted to 
give you some of the reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the proposed scale and to reply to the 
note in your issue of June roth ? 

We object to your saying that it is the 
young teachers and the militant training 
college students who are responsible for the 
executive’s decision to reject the scales. 
Those members of the executive who voted 
for the rejection are either teachers of long 
service or head teachers. Also the attend- 
ance at local associations is mostly made up 
of teachers of long standing. 

We object to the structure of the proposed 
scale. If you have a scale of £600 to £1,000 
spread over 16 years the average increment 
is £37 10s. a year. The proposed scale 
starts off with an increment of £5—that is, 
less than 2s. a week. This is an insult. Then 
the scale proceeds by increments of £30 a 
year, so that by the fifth year the proposed 
Burnham scale is £192 tos. less than the 
regular incremental scale. The “ booster ” 
increment which you praise so much just 
brings the proposed scale into accord with 
the regular £37 10s. increment scale. Then 
the proposed Burnham scale lags behind the 
regular {£37 10s. incremental scale until the 
final year, so that over the whole scale 
teachers have lost over £500 on the regular 
incremental scale. 

The primary teachers do not rest their 
case on having power when the new bulge 
comes into the primary schools. They rest 
their case on educational grounds, viz., that 
all stages of education are equally precious 
to the development of a child’s mind and 
personality. Under the Burnham scales 
children under 13 are valued at one point, 
and the ages from 13 to 15 two points and 
from 15 to 16 four points, 16 to 17 six 
points and above 17 ten points. The point 
value of a school depends on the number 
and of the valuation given to each child, 
and the salaries of head teachers, of deputy 
head teachers and the number of posts in 
which payment is made above the scale 
depend on the number of points. We think 
that all children staying on to school leaving 
age should have the same point valuation, 
otherwise a feeling of inferiority creeps in. 

We object to the start of the scale as this 
is too low. After long and expensive train- 
ing these pupils start at-a salary of £600 a 
year, which is about {11 11s. a week. The 
average wage of a manual labourer is 
£14 10s. 8d. a week, and of a clerical and 
administrative worker is £19 3s. 7d. There- 
fore the teachers’ average wage on the new 
scale does not equal the manual labourer’s 
until the fifth year of service. After the 
three year training which we hope will raise 
the status of teachers, all we can offer them 
is a compensatory increment of £5 a year. 

In our opinion the length of the incre- 
mental scale should only be about ten years. 

We now come to the real reason why you 
want these scales accepted. You say that 
“the money cannot be found.” All of the 
other reasons for acceptance seem to be 
subsidiary to this. May I ask why the 
money cannot be found?—Yours faithfully, 
London, N21 S. GALIN 
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The Artful Reformer 


The Mackenzie King Record, Vol. 1, 
1939-44. 


By J. W. Pickersgill. 
University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 738 pages. 92s. 


(>= very rarely will there be such a 
subject for political biography as 
Mackenzie King. He understood politics as 
few men have ; and he acted as he under- 
stood. His quality even gets through the 
wordy compound of autobiography and 
biography provided by Mr Pickersgill’s 
book 


Shortly after King’s death, MacGregor 
Dawson was commissioned to write an 
official biography. -After years of work on 
the mass of King papers, he.completed the 
‘first of three intended. volumes, and it was 
excellent. But in 1958, when it was pub- 
lished, Dawson died. Responsibility for a 
second volume, covering 1923-39, was 
handed to another professional historian. 
For the 1939-50 period, Mr. Pickersgill— 
who served King as a civil servant, is one 
of his literary executors, and is now himself 
a politician—is preparing what he calls a 
narrative, of which this book is the first 
half. It consists mostly. of such extracts as 
Mr Pickersgill thinks appropriate from 
King’s voluminous diary. The pace, in this 
volume, averages little more than two days 
a page, although Mr Pickersgill has pro- 
vided only the minimum of connecting 
material to make the diary extracts hang 
together. He has done this with skill. 

Nevertheless, the result is an unsatis- 
factory falling-between-stools. King by 
King, the diary in full, would be endlessly 
fascinating despite its wordiness. King 
screened by Mr Pickersgill loses a lot of 
life. The reason is obvious. Mr Pickersgill 
has a heavy stake in the public regard for 
King’s surviving associates, including 
Pickersgill the Liberal politician. That is 
pathetically obvious when he describes Mr 
St Laurent as King’s “ peerless successor.” 
Whether this means he was a better Prime 
Minister than the one other successor to 
date (Mr Diefenbaker) or better as leader 
of the Liberal party (where the competition 
is Mr Pearson) is. unclear. But however 
those comparisons come out, there can be 
little doubt that, compared with King him- 
self in both capacities, Mr St Laurent was 
a candle to the sun. 

For the most part, however, Mr Pickers- 
gill’s involvement has a different effect. 
Trying hard not to show it, he fails to show 
many other things besides. He is inhibited. 
The narrative is bare and cold. It is almost 


as if Mr Pickersgill, in his précis of the 
diary, had squeezed the juice out of King 
and then thrown a lot of it away. 

Fortunately, there was plenty of juice to 
begin with. In the period covered by this 
volume we see King chiefly as the wartime 
negotiator. Internationally, this meant 
working closely with Roosevelt and per- 
forming with skill Canada’s role as the hinge 
in the Anglo-American alliance. Domestic- 
ally, it meant continuously walking a tight- 
rope to keep English and French Canadians 
from a disastrous quarrel. Because of that 
tension—which had torn the Liberal party 
in two in the first world war—there could 
be no wartime coalition government. 
Canada had to conduct six years of inten- 
sive war effort while party politics con- 
tinued. - 


This ‘situation made full demands: on ‘ 


King’s ability. But by then: he had: the 
powerful weapon, within his party and 
cabinet, of his own indispensability.. Time 
and again he got his way by threatening to 
resign. As a result, there are in this narra- 
tive many points at which King’s stuffy, 
pompous yet scheming nature shows at its 
least attractive. 

These were the defects of a strangely 
isolated man. And that was also the real 
source of his much misunderstood strength. 
King was so successful—Prime Minister 
for twenty-two out, of the twenty-seven 
years before he retired in 1948—that it has 
been easy for his enemies to represent him 
as a man determined to hold office at all 
costs, the archetype of the political manipu- 
lator. It was said of an earlier Canadian 
Prime Minister that, when he arrived at the 
gates of Paradise, he would immediately 
negotiate an honourable compromise be- 
tween God and the Devil. If King’s critics 
had thought of that, they would have left 
out “ honourable.” 

But the critics were wrong. Recognising 
the necessity of compromise is the obvious 
part of the politician’s art. The inveterate 
compromiser merely judges successfully 
which side has the bigger battalions, and 
by how much. King’s greatness lay in his 
extraordinary resourcefulness in manceuvr- 
ing big battalions on to the side of the 
angels. Until he had got them there, he 
compromised patiently. But he knew what 
he wanted, and he judged with great 
accuracy the moment when he could act 
decisively to get it. And therefore he did 
not merely hold office longer than other 
Prime Ministers; he used his office to 
change his country far more than a less 
patient reformer could. 

These qualities appear chiefly in the sort 
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of domestic politics that are a minor part 
in Mr Pickersgill’s story. For example, we 
see King rallying his wavering cabinet to 
resist powerful business pressure and keep 
main-line air services for public ownership. 
That is an especially significant incident. 
The penalty of having been so successful is 
that King is often now regarded as a man 


of the Establishment, North American big 


business style. There was more truth in the 
viewpoint of the delegates who unsuccess- 
fully—but only just—opposed his election 
as party leader at the 1919 Liberal ~con- 
vention. They said he was a socialist. As 
that label is still widely misused in North 
America, he was. That is to say, his 
liberalism was of a variety—egalitarian, 
welfare-minded, interventionist—far — re- 
moved from the nineteenth-century philo- 
sophy predominant in his party when he 
began to lead it. 

King believed that, in a country too 
diversified for its politics to be strongly 
ideological, the gradual education of his 
party to the twentieth century was the prac- 
tical way to successful reform. It was a slow 
way. It required him often to conceal his 


views, even to lay them aside completely 


for long periods ; it intensified the personal 
idiosyncrasies of a lonely man. But politic- 
ally it worked, gn the whole, well ‘enough. 


Tf Canada inthe 1940s and 1950s had an 


unusual: ‘share of the virtues of a free 


‘society, it was thanks in considerable part 


to the measures of political conciliation, 
economic management and social welfare 
that the King style of government fostered. 
But the style did not, despite Mr. Pickers- 
gill’s wishful viewing, survive. 


Oueen and Pawn 


A Tudor Tragedy : The Life and Times of 
Catherine Howard. 


By Lacey Baldwin Smith 
Cape. 222 pages. 21s. 


FE is appropriate that the jacket for this 
biography of Catherine Howard should 
be in the form of a jigsaw, for Catherine 
was in fact the central piece in a brief game 
of politics that had the overthrow of the 
king’s chief minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
as its prize. Her importance lies in the part 
she plays rather than in herself. The facts 
of her life are simple. She caught the king’s 
eye at a moment when he was being forced 
into a diplomatic marriage arranged by 
Cromwell in the Protestant interest. The 
conservative party led by Catherine’s uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Bishop Gardiner 
saw in Catherine a possible means of ir- 
creasing their own influence and over- 
throwing Cromwell. In this they succeeded, 
and the execution of Cromwell and the 
king’s marriage to Catherine followed in 
logical sequence. 

What the conservative party did not cal: 
culate on was the fact that Catherine wa: 
known to have had a lover (the unfortunat¢ 
Francis Dereham) and was singularly ut- 
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The shape of Shell at interplas 


Shell plastics inspire designers, conjure up new ap- 
proaches and reshape old forms in excitingly fresh ways. 
At Interplas —the International Plastics Exhibition at 
Olympia, London — you will find, not surprisingly, Shell 
plastics and Shell people to discuss these fascinating 
man-made materials. Our picture shows a model of 
the Shell stand. 

Customers for Shell plastics have the benefit of an 
international research and service organisation in 
many respects unique — plastics and chemicals pro- 


duced in twenty-one centres, sold throughout the 
world by seventy marketing companies, inspired and 
supported by sixteen main research and technical 
laboratories. You will find all this wealth of development 
expressed in friendly, helpful, human terms on the Shell 
stand—B. 218, National Hall. 

So come and talk plastics to Shell... or write for further 
details to the Information Officer, Plastics & Rubbers 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1 


Shell:-Chemicals 
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FRIENDLY QANTAS | | 
SERVICE BEGINS |: 
WHERE YOU SEE | ' 
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CRANES 


LOAD-HANDLING ACCURACY SS 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS FROM IHI 

BOOMING, SWINGING, OR TRAVELING, POWER- 
FUL IH! CRANES ARE SMOOTHLY CONTROLL- 
ED, PLACEMENT IS ACCURATE. 80 YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT ARE AT THE 
OPERATOR'S FINGERTIPS. IHi LOAD BRAKES 
HAVE A HIGH SAFETY FACTOR, STOP WITHOUT 
OVER-TRAVEL OR ORIFT. DC MILL-TYPE 
MOTORS WITH BIG OVER-LOAD CAPACITY 
EASILY POWER HIGH. LIFTS AND LONG BOOMS, 
ALLOW INCHING AT EXTREMELY LOW SPEEDS. 
IHt WHARF CRANES, FLOATING: CRANES, IN- 
DUSTRIAL CRANES, AND BRIDGE UNLOADERS 
ARE IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. AS 
ONE OF JAPAN’S LEADING BUILDERS OF SHIPS 
AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT, IHi HAS A THOROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE OF STEEL FABRICATING TECHNI- 
QUES TO HANDLE BIG JOBS ANYWHERE. A 
BROCHURE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 





Consult your Qantas Travel Agent for 
free advice on all overseas air travel 


To anyone not used to them, airline timetables look extremely 
complicated. The man who understands them is your authorised 
Qantas Travel Agent. Leave the looking-up to him! If you want to 
get from Calcutta to Bangkok on a Sunday, he’ll tell you how. Your 
Qantas Agent has complete and up-to-date details of Qantas jet flights 
and connecting services right round the globe. He knows the best 
route to take and the time of any flight from any part of the world. 
He’ll book your tickets, help with documents, and if you’d like to fly 
on a 10% deposit with up to two years to pay the balance, he'll 
arrange that too. Additionally, he’ll book your hotel accommodation, 
sight-seeing tours, or a hire car. Just say ““Book me on a Qantas 
flight” and leave the rest to him. 


If it’s heavy, ask (HI 





Ishikawajima-Harima 


Heavy Industries Co., Lid. 0) fi N yi 


Head Office: Ohte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan MH Cables: 1HICO TOKYO MM London 
Representative Office: No. 6, Great Winchester Street, London E.C. 2, England Tel: . ° 

London Wall 5413 HM Cable Address: IHICO LONDON MM Other Overseas Sales Repre- AUSTRALIA'S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 
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suited for the position into which they had 


thrust her. It was only a matter of time 
before the opposition party unearthed the 
early scandal (made worse by the fact that 
Catherine had found a place for Dereham 
in her household) and added to it evidence 
of another liaison contracted since her 
marriage. In spite of the fact that the age- 
ing Henry was pathetically reluctant to 
believe the evidence, it was too circumstan- 
tial to be refuted. Norfolk and Gardiner 
dissociated themselves as quickly as pos- 
sible and left Catherine to her fate. 

As a subject for a biography Catherine 
is trivial; it is only in her setting that she 
has meaning. Mr Baldwin Smith’s mastery 
of the background is so complete thai his 
descriptions of society and politics, the 
court, the ramifications of the great Howard 
family, Catherine’s upbringing in the 
household of her grandmother, carry the 
reader forward in concentrated fascination. 
There is only one other study of Catherine 
that comes near it, the fictional “ Ramping 
Cat” by Christian Mawson with its haunt- 
ing description of the Tudor police state. 
Mr Baldwin Smith brings together all the 
pieces of the puzzle, the brutality of the 
age, the danger of power politics, the 
pathetically vain and heedless queen. By 
making her part of her age, he has given 
Catherine a significance that in life she did 
not possess. 


Low in the Growth League 


Investment and Growth in Mature 
Economies 
By A. Lamfalussy. 


Macmillan. 224 pages. 31s. 6d. 
H: of this book is about Belgium and 


half of it is about the theory of invest- 
ment. The author, who wrote an earlier 


version of it as a thesis for the DPhil at ~ 


Oxford, is economic adviser toa Belgian 
bank and lectures in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Lille. 

Belgium, like Britain, comes rather low 
in international league tables of growth. 
Another similarity is that, at least until 
recently, both countries devoted a relatively 
small proportion of their gross national pro- 
ducts to investment. Here the similarity 
ends, for Belgium has rarely suffered from 
an excessive pressure of demand, so that 
labour has not been scarce even though 
there has been no expansion of the labour 
force. Furthermore, Belgian exports rose 
fairly rapidly in the years 1948-1957, which 
is the period covered by this study, while 
British exports unfortunately did not. 
Despite these differences, however, the Bel- 
gian record is not very satisfactory. Indeed, 
as Mr Lamfalussy points out, the behaviour 
of investment and the development of pro- 
ductivity have been rather puzzling. His 
purpose is to explain why. 

The puzzle arises mainly because it 
appears that some Belgian industries which 
had a very poor profits record over the 
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period nevertheless invested quite heavily. 
One would expect prosperous industries to 
expand capacity by large investment pro- 
grammes and to take resources from the 
industries that are doing badly. But it is 
surprising that there was so much invest- 
ment in the less prosperous industries. 

In an attempt to provide an explanation, 
Mr Lamfalussy devotes several chapters to 
the theory of investment. He ends up with 
a distinction between “enterprise invest- 
ment” and “ defensive investment.” The 
former consists largely of introducing a large 
expansion of capacity to satisfy growing 
markets, while “defensive investment” 
occurs largely in response to squeezed 
profits and involves patching and improving 
existing plants rather than the construction 
of totally new ones. There is certainly some- 
thing in this distinction and Mr Lamfalussy 
is right in saying that the theory of invest- 
ment has neglected investment in declining 
industries. The distinction is not a very 
precise one, however, and can be formu- 
lated in everyday terms, although Chapter 
VII on defensive investment does provide 
some analysis of the determinants of this 
kind of investment. The trouble is that 
while the theoretical section of the book 
starts off fairly rigorously, as the argument 
proceeds more and more presumptions 
about the likelihood of this and that are 
thrown in. Consequently the proportion of 
logical demonstrations declines and is re- 
placed to an increasing extent by mere 
assertions of plausibility. The theoretical 
section thus furnishes an account of what 
might happen rather than a set of testable 
hypotheses. 

The result of all this is that when Mr 
Lamfalussy returns to Belgian experience 
in the last part of the book he is equipped 
to explain almost anything, and this is very 
nearly what he proceeds to do. For each 
of the nine industries for which he has 
figures he provides explanations of be- 
haviour that verge upon the ad hoc, and 
then asserts that defensive investment was a 
large part of the total. His general conclu- 
sion is that the low pressure of demand 
and an unfavourable composition of exports 
kept profits low; this favoured defensive 
investment which, in turn, accounted for 
slow growth and low demand pressure. 

The discussion is plausible, but no more. 
Belgian statistics are poor, which has ham- 
pered the author, who is commendably 
frank about the resulting limitations on his 
work. Thus, while he has not proved any- 
thing he has put forward some very inter- 
esting ideas and, what is more, has done 
so with unusual lucidity. 


Labour’s Top Hat 

H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism 

By Chushichi Tsuzuki. 

Oxford University Press. 314 pages. 35s. 
HE career of H. M. Hyndman provides 


many curious footnotes to modern 
British history. The son of a wealthy father, 
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SPAIN AND DEFENSE OF 
THE WEST 


ALLY AND LIABILITY 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

This oo study of the relationship 
between the United States and Franco’s Spain 
emphasizes particularly the Spanish bases and 
American strategy, the Catholic Church in Spain, 
the relationship of Spain with nations in Europe, 
Africa, anc Latin America. 48s net 


Council on Foreign Relations 


PAN-ARABISM AND LABOUR 
WILLARD A. BELING 


After considering whether the Pan-Arab labour 
movement is a bona-fide labour movement or 
merely a political vehicle for an Egyptian-type 
Arab nationalism, this study gives a full view of 
it from Libya, Syria and Lebanon to the Sudan, 
including the effect of Communism in the 
movement. 24s net 


Harvard University Press 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
TANGANYIKA 


Report of a Mission organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the request of the 
Governments of Tanganyika and the 
United Kingdom 

This report gives a general view of the present 
state of the economy and of the prospects and 
problems of further development, with recom- 
mendations for the future. 8 maps, numerous 
diagrams and tables. 68s net 


The Johns Hopkins Press 


ON THERMONUCLEAR 
WAR 


HERMAN KAHN 


*,.. Kahn manages to throw a real and new light 
on the proximate (not the longer term) causes 

of the two wars which is of far more than academic 
interest .... it is the first full scale attempt to face 
up to the nuclear age.’ The Rt. Hon. John Strachey 
in SURVIVAL 55s net 


Princeton University Press 


THE NEW NIGERIAN 


ELITE 


HUGH H. SMYTHE and 
MABEL M. SMYTHE 


Based on extensive field work, this study describes 
the preparation of the new Nigerian élite for the 
responsibilities of self-government, showing the 
serious problems of adjustment involved in their 
increased participation in politics, the direction 

of economic enterprises, the professions and 
various social functions. 40s net 


Stanford University Press 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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related to the aristocracy, educated at Cam- 
bridge, looking like a Governor of the Bank 
of England, living on income from inter- 
national investment, Hyndman was certainly 
Britain’s most bizarre socialist pioneer. His 
frock coat and top hat were at least as dis- 
tinctive on open air platforms as Keir 
Hardie’s famous cloth cap in the House of 
Commons. He never succeeded in be- 
coming a Member of Parliament himself, 
although he dreamed of being chosen as 
Britain’s first socialist prime minister. If 
Shaw had invented such a character he 
would have been accused of whimsicality 
and extravagance. The biography of such 
a man might well have engaged the attention 
of a great artist. As it is, Dr Tsuzuki, a 
Japanese scholar, has produced a careful and 
well documented study which is useful with- 
out ever being exciting. It is based on a 
number of scattered unpublished materials 
and on a most meticulous use of the socialist 
periodical Fustice, which Hyndman and his 
friends first launched in 1884. 

It is difficult to disentangle Hyndman’s 
biography from the story of the Social 
Democratic Federation, which was his main 
instrument of purpose and power. Dr 
Tsuzuki provides much detail concerning 
this organisation, which in its way was as 
strange as Hyndman himself. It was never 
larger than a sect, yet it was continually 
being torn apart by sectarianism. - It was 
Marxist in outlook, yet Hyndman was 
detested by Engels and in his turn detested 
Lenin. It included a number of men who 


The book that shook 
America’s financial world ! 


HOW I MADE 


92,000,000 


IN THE STOCK MARKET 


With an introductory essay by R. S. PETERS, 
editor of Stock Exchange Gazette. 


HEINEMANN, 18/- 


The amazing story of 
Nicolas Darvas 


An American dancer who drew his own 
conclusions on the way the stock market 
worked and became a dollar millionaire 
twice over as a result. 

Read for yourself the method Darvas used; 
it’s no get-rich-quick recipe, but a logical, 
rational approach to share investment. 
He made a fortune —you may profit 

from his experience. 
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went on to found the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, yet Hyndman himself was a 
vigorous supporter of the war effort from 
1914 to 1918 and even volunteered on one 
occasion to help the police investigate the 
activities of “German spy waiters” in 
London. It talked in tough working-class 
terms, yet it was suspicious of trade union 
initiative. All these incongruities were 
crowned by Hyndman himself, and Hardie 
was surely right to caricature the “ quaint 
spectacle” of “a top-hatted, frock-coated 
member of the prosperous middle class 
sweating on a platform to prove his ‘ class- 
consciousness ’ with the poor worker.” 

To explain such incongruities requires 
endless patience and abundant insight. It 
also requires detailed knowledge of local 
conditions and of the kind of people who 
joined the SDF and its derivatives. Dr 
Tsuzuki has the patience, but he can hardly 
be blamed for not being able to give entirely 
satisfactory explanations. He offers a 
number, but they are not fully worked out. 
Hyndman was by family background and 
by political instinct a Tory rather than a 
Liberal. There was a place, although a 
strictly limited place, for a left-wing political 
organisation in Britain that was both by 
instinct and by design basically illiberal. 
The SDF filled this place. In other 
countries the place was an important one. 
Perhaps the most interesting of Dr 
Tsuzuki’s observations relates to Germany, 


. a country which Hyndman always disliked. 


The basic policy of the German Social- 
Democratic Party, Dr Tsuzuki suggests, was 
mutatis mutandis very closely akin to that 
of the very much smaller SDF, although the 
SDF, having no parliamentary representa- 
tion, did not need to worry quite so often 
about the reactions of public opinion. 

it had worried more about public opinion, 
it would certainly have been less bizarre. It 
would probably, however, have been forced 
to get rid of Hyndman. 

These “ ifs ” seem to lie outside the logic 
of British labour history. The SDF itself is 
a footnote. Paradoxically Hyndman’s con- 
tinuous interest in Asia may have more 
abiding historical interest than his prolonged 
commitment in Britain. A Japanese scholar 
might have made more of this. 


Thuggee 


The Yellow Scarf 
By Francis Tuker. 
Dent. 227 pages. 25s. 


RANSFORMED by usage, thug has lost its 

original, specific meaning. Nowadays 
the image it conjures up is that of the brutal 
thief wielding a cosh. To the Victorians it 
had a different and possibly more sinister 
meaning, that of the strangler haunting the 
great roads of India. The thug found a 
place in Victorian fiction, including, it has 
been argued, “Edwin Drood,” and like 
earlier brutalities thuggee took on certain 
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romantic overtones. The strangling scarf 
(the rumal), the worshipping of the goddess 
Kali, the superstitions and the argot 
which the thugs, like other thieves before 
them, had developed tickled the sense of 
the macabre. But the plain fact is that this 
was murder for profit, a terror in a sub- 
continent used to terrors. 

Thuggee went unchecked for hundreds 
of years, not least because the death of 
thousands of travellers, in a country of 
millions where hundreds of thousands 
perished in famines and pestilences, went 
unnoticed. In the end, the modern com- 
munications of railways and telegraphs 
would have killed thuggee ; but, thanks to 
the dedicated efforts of one man, it was des- 
troyed before the wires and lines were 
strung across India. Like all great detec- 
tives, Sir William Sleeman hated crime, and 
to destroy it fei! back on the patient accumu- 
lation of fact aiier fact—one leading to 
another, one informer leading to the next. 
How ruthless he was it is now impossible 
to judge, but he has every appearance of 
being a just man. He deserved a biography, 
and Sir Francis Tuker has written a worthy 
and pleasantly discursive one. In it, Sir 
Francis pays as much attention to Sleeman 
the Indian civil servant as to Sleeman the 
suppressor of thuggee, arguing cogently that 
it would have been better for India if 
Sleeman’s policies in Oudh had been given 
a trial instead of the drastic surgery of 
annexation. But what emerges most clearly 


Equitable Payment 


ELLIOTT JAQUES 


This book presents a radical alterna- 
tive to the current methods of wage 
negotiation, based on practical re- 
search at the Glacier Metal Factory. 
The author describes how fair pay- 
ment and the individual’s capacity 
may be discovered for any level of 
work from the shop floor to the board 
of directors. 35s. 


Exploration in 
Management 


WILFRED BROWN 


An account of an exciting new ap- 
proach to the problems of industry 
by the chairman of the Glacier Metal 
Company. It is a precise formula- 
tion of the central problems of 
management. 

‘A book of more than ordinary im- 
portance.’—Sir Miles Thomas. 30s. 
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from the book is that Sleeman was one of 


humanity’s servants. He was one of the 
great administrators who loved India and 
gave their lives. to it. While it is as well to 
recall that, at the time Sleeman was working 
in Central India, the ruinous folly of the 
Afghan adventure was being perpetrated, 
the good has to be weighed with the dross. 


Londoners’ London 


What’s Where in London: The BP 
Guide to Shops and Services 


By Denys Parsons. 


Kenneth Mason Publications. 114 pages. 
Paperback. 6s. 
hae is not another book about where 
to eat and drink. But if you want to 
buy bullet-proof waistcoats, aeroplanes, 
fountains, boomerangs, kangaroo soup, fried 
grasshoppers, false noses, cheese box labels; 
if you would like to compete with Madame 
Helena Rubinstein for Victoriana honours, 
stop a suicide, dump a baby, get your car 
safely home after a too-good cocktail party, 
take a sauna or a dry ski-ing course, get rid 
of unwanted wedding presents, hire a detec- 
tive or a jigsaw puzzle, have a lock picked 
at night, your ears pierced or your chest 
tattooed—this book will tell you a place to 
try in London. There must be getting on 
for a thousand addresses, with telephone 
numbers, of shops and service establish- 
ments. 

If all this sounds a bit precious, there is 
more down-to-earth advice : such as where 
the handyman can go for special tools and 
materie's and where to get repairs of many 
kinds done—repairs to clothing and other 
everyday things as well as to that antique 
clock and barometer bequeathed by Uncle 
Willy and that precious bit of Meissen 
given to the family by Aunt Emily. This 
book may also introduce the reader to some 
less well-known shopping streets like the 
pleasing St. Christopher’s Place off Wig- 
more Street and entertain him with stories 
about the Portobello Road stallholders (but 
there is no mention of the Islington street 
market recently introduced to millions of 
televiewers). 

There will be complaints that some parti- 
cularly good shops and craftsmen have been 
left out. Send such complaints to the 
author. He invites suggestions and this 
book deserves to go into a second edition. 


Precursor of D-Day 
Salerno 


By Hugh Pond. 


William Kimber. 256 pages. 30s. 
IT by bit the remaining chinks in the 
history of the second world war are 
being filled in. The battle of Salerno is one 
of these. In this wide bay south of Naples 
was mounted in September, 1943, the first 
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large scale opposed landing on the contineat 
of Europe, the precursor of the Normandy 
landings. But it came near to disaster. The 
British and American -troovs of the Fifth 
Army, tensed up for the battle ahead, heard 
over the ships’ radios the news of the sur- 
render of Italy. They relaxed, expecting a 
walkover—only to find themselves facing 
highly efficient German divisions, hardened 
in the Russian campaign. Nothing but the 
ferocious pin-point shelling of the Allied 
navies enabled the precarious beach head 
to be held. 

Major Pond brings out well the peculiarly 
grim aspect of the whole Italian campaign 
which was already apparent at Salerno—the 
fact that it was fought in a highly populated 
country, with civilians and beautiful build- 
ings caught helplessly between the two mas- 
sive military machines. It was at Salerno 
that “the red hot rake of the battle line,” 
as Churchill called it, was first thrust into 
the Italian soil, to be drawn remorselessly 
up the lengih of the peninsula. 

This book also throws some further 
interesting light on the mutiny of the 192 
ex-Eighth Army men, sent ashore as rein- 
forcements at Salerno for the Fifth Army, 
who refused to move off the beach because 
they wished to return to their Eighth Army 
units, Their attitude has been widely 
excused as an excess of regimental loyalty, 
but Major Pond argues that another, less 
creditable factor was also involved. Many 
of the men had heard that the Eighth Army 
units to which they had belonged were about 
to be pesied home in readiness for the Nor- 
mandy landings, and they wanted to get 
back to Britain. ‘ 

Major Pond tells the story of the battle 
in considerable detail, but the shap2 of the 
battle as a whole tends to get lost. This is 
partly due to one cardinal error—there are 
no maps other than a g2neral sketch map in 
the end pages. To tell the story of any 
battle, maps are important. For a confused 
battle like Salerno they are essential. 


OTHER BOOKS 


YOUNG Europeans’ TRAVEL Guipe. 196]. By 
Peter Latham. MacGibbon and Kee. 276 pages. 
2ls. 

This book will be of great help to voung 
people wanting to holiday abroad at low cost 


and at maximum profit. ‘Lhe first chapters give 
information on youth hostels, voluntary work 
camps and international organisations, and the 
last two on group hostels and “ workers abroad” 
respectively. In between, each country has a 
chapter to itself. Information is given on travel, 


university courses for foreigners, sporting holi- ‘ 


days (with particulars of camps), festivals of the 
arts, students’ hostels, and so on. Wherever pos- 
sible, current prices are given. The book is well 
indexed. 


AMERICAN SUFFRAGE FROM PROPERTY TO DEMo- 


cracy 1760-1860. By Chilton Williamson. 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 306 pages. 48s. 


This is a scholarly study of the broadening 
of the suffrage in the American states before the 
Civil War ; it challenges the Turner thesis that 
the influence of the frontier was responsible for 
the ending of restrictions on voting rights in 
the east. 


| 


| 


| 
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Famous. pencil sharpener 
gets the sack! 





“Stubby” Carver, as millions will remember him 


“Stubby” Carver, the man who cut himself 
out a reputation as the world’s finest pencil 
sharpener, is out of a job. 


Yesterday, after 43 years as Personal Pencil 
Sharpener to the Chairman of Britain’s largest 
importers of camel saddles, he was told that 
his services were no longer required. 


The Chairman has bought himself an electric 
pencil sharpener. 


“Zam noo-fangled gadjit’’ was Stubby’s 
description of it. 
But the Chairman told our reporter: ‘‘It’s 


fantastic, Sir. Entirely automatic, y’ know. Not 
even a switch to press. You simply dip your 
pencil in, hold it there just a couple o’ seconds, 
and you've got a perfect point. 


“It’s an immaculate-looking instrument too 
(not like old Stubby!). Self-contained... no 
flex trailing about. Looks extremely smart on 
me desk.”’ 


Stubby’s dismissal is causing consternation 
in the pencil sharpening trade, and a Union 
meeting has been called for tomorrow to 
“ascertain the seriousness of the situation.’ 


Meanwhile, businessmen all over the country 
were today sending their secretaries out to 
buy Kent Kordless Electric Pencil Sharpeners. 
It looks as though automation 
is here to stay! 





From all 
good 
stationers 


75/- 





KENT KORDLESS ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 


Made by Kent Kordless Ltd., 
Studley, Warwicks. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 1s prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. | 








Protection 
Against Protection 


WASHINGTON, DC 


LTHOUGH the major battle over foreign trade is still a year 
off, the Kennedy Administration is already involved in 
skirmishes on minor issues. The showdown will come next 

summer when once again it will be time to renew the basic code 
that regulates trade policy. This is the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, the law that transferred the power to regulate tariffs, 
within specific limits, from Congress to the President, and autho- 
rised him to negotiate with other countries for reciprocal reduc- 
tions. This system, which replaced the 1931 Smoot-Hawley 
legislation, the highest and last specific tariff Act, has stood ever 
since, although there have been many amendments as it has come 
up: for its periodic renewals. These amendments, largely the 
result of intense pressures from various industries seeking pro- 
tection and from Congressmen who sympathise with them, have 
made an unholy tangle of American trade legislation. 

On the one hand, the law has been widened to enhance the 
President’s authority by giving him additional percentage margins 
within which he can negotiate further cuts in duties. On the 
other hand, his authority has been restricted by the introduction 
of procedures whereby an industry can appeal against reductions 
made by the President, if it can prove that these bring injurious 
competition from abroad. While protectionist-minded Congress- 
men and industries have nothing but scorn for the protection 


actually afforded them as a result of the way in which succeeding | 


Presidents have administered the Act, economic liberals consider 
that the restrictive amendments have made the Act unworkable 
as an instrument of modern trade policy. So the battle takes 
shape. The protectionists talk of diluting the President’s autho- 
rity still more, while the Administration and the liberals talk of 
something “ all new,” such as power to cut tariffs across-the-board 
for purposes of negotiation with the world’s new trading groups, 
aid from the federal government to help injured industries to adjust 
themselves to new ways of making a living, and the placing of 
tariff protection (if any) on a self-terminating basis. 

There have been several attempts to probe the atmosphere for 
liberalisation of trade in this year’s session of Congress. One 
failed and two others are starting. The failure was an amendment 
to the depressed areas Bill which would have given special aid to 
districts where economic distress could be traced to competition 
from imports. This was a try-out of the “trade adjustment ” 
scheme that the liberals hope to insert into the 1962 trade law. 
But rather than spoil next year’s plan with a partial substitute, 
and rather than risk this year’s depressed areas programme by 
a fight over foreign trade, the amendment was excised. 

Other moves and counter moves have been made in congressional 
committees. A subcommittee of the House of Representatives has 
started a summer-long series of hearings on “ the impact of imports 
and exports on American employment.” The subcommittee’s 
membership is so much slanted to the side of protection that the 
group intentionally picked a liberal professor as its staff director. 
They started their inquiry, into coal and competitive fuels, last 


Monday. On the following day, as if in quick rebuttal, a sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Committee of the House and 
Senate announced the appointment of two nationally-known person- 
ages, Mr Christian Herter, the former Secretary of State who 
made his name in Congress fifteen years ago with a study on the 
postwar need for foreign aid, and Mr Will Clayton, who was Under 
Secretary of State for economic affairs at that time, to make a 
report on foreign economic policy by October rst. These studies 
will produce no law but will provide ammunition for the con- 
testants for next year. 

There are more immediate issues arising either from the old 
trade law or from challenging developments around the world. 
Already President Kennedy has turned down recommendations 
from the Tariff Commission for higher duties on two kinds of 
cord, and now he is faced with three more such requests affecting 
mosaic tile, baseball gloves and flat glass. Each is terribly impor- 
tant to the manufacturers concerned, and thus a terrible headache 
to the unhappy officials who must decide them. More cases are 
in the offing, but the important cases are not—indeed they rarely 
are—matters for the Tariff Commission: they concern the chroni- 
cally depressed textile and lead-zinc industries. The Kennedy 
Administration has not yet devised a way to quiet the prolonged 
agonising of either one but for both it holds out hope in a new 
approach, through multi-national agreements. 

The textile industry was recently invited by the President to 
lay its case for protection before the government authority of its 

‘ 





HE °* Department of 

Commerce is deter- 
mined that there shall be 
no slackening of the recent 
improvement in. sales of 
American goods abroad ; 
the growth in exports in 
1960, which has continued 
this year, is one of the 
main reasons why the 
balance of America’s inter- 
national payments is Ro 
longer a matter of imme- 
diate concern. To assist 
industry to expand exports 
still further is the purpose of the trade centres being set up 
under the sponsorship of the United States government in 
various countries. The first opens next week in London, very 
suitably since Britain buys more American goods than any 
other country except Canada. It will be a permanent show- 
room for American products and a source of information, con- 
tacts and encouragement for would-be American exporters and 
would-be British importers. 

The articles which will be displayed to buyers for British 
shops, but only incidentally to the general public, will be 
chosen because they offer something different from those pro- 
duced in this country. The opening display will be of house- 
hold goods—everything for the kitchen, bath, patio and laundry 
room—and will be followed by other exhibits devoted to those 
categories of American goods which are thought most likely 
to succeed in Britain. The centre will also help to promote 
increased travel to the United States. 
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choice ; it chose to go to the Office of Civil and Defence Mobili- 
sation, which deals with appeals against tariff reductions based 
on claims that the “national security” is being threatened by 
imports. The invitation was not intended to be an open-handed 
offer of the protection the industry seeks (though the Adminis- 
tration was pleased to have the industry pleased with the prospect) ; 
rather it provides a club in the closet, an “ either-or ” proposition 
meant for consumption abroad. Either the nations will agree to 
help each other with the problems of this industry (which is rated 
as “ basic” in America) or the United States will help itself. (In 
fact, only one industry has received protection so far on national 
security grounds—oil, the industry for which this excuse was 
written into the law.) Mr George Ball, the travelling Under 
Secretary of State, has arranged a much advertised conference in 
Washington this week of countries which import textiles. In 
preliminary talks, low-cost producers in Hongkong are being asked 
to cut exports to the United States by 30 per cent, and other 
industrial countries are being requested to siphon off more of 
the abundant supply of textiles from less-developed countries than 
they have done so far. A formal agreement on cotton textiles 
between producing and consuming countries is to be discussed 
later in the summer ; wool and silk will be taken up at a still 
later date. 

Lead and zinc form part of the “commodity problem,” the 
problem of underdeveloped economies dependent on one natural 
resource—or a few—which are producing too low an income, 
at present prices and rates of sales, to sustain the necessary growth 
of the economies concerned. Domestic lead and zinc interests 
are active in promoting a Bill now before Congress which would 
subsidise small mines. The Department of the Interior evidently 
wanted to support the Bill, but the White House refused. No 
international conference on lead and zinc, as such, is planned, but 
there is a new official willingness to talk about international 
commodity agreements. 

The willingness is generated primarily by the over-supply of 
coffee, and of sugar, and the effects of this on Latin American 
countries. But at present the United States wants to maintain 
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an open position, uncluttered by new protective devices, particu- 
larly as it prepares for the first session of the “ Alianza Para 
Progresso” in Montevideo, which is to foster social and economic 
development in the western hemisphere. All that officials will 
admit that they have in mind is to enter into discussions with 
other countries ; they do not know exactly what is in store, but 
feel sure that it is something worthwhile. 

The commodity problems of the underdeveloped countries tie 
in, of course, with the new regionalism among the developed. 
Europe’s “ Six” have been told that the United States opposes 
any freezing out of Latin American products in favour of the former 
African territories of the members of the European Economic 
Community. On the common market, the United States has two 
positions. For the world to hear, it urges passively that Britain 
become a member provided that this does no violence to the 
aim of political integration. For the ears of the interested parties, 
the United States is “ pushing like mad” (to quote one official) 
to get Britain in for political reasons. 

The Kennedy Administration has enjoyed two pieces of good 
fortune in its wrestlings with international economic issues. Both 
the crisis in the balance of payments abroad and the recession at 
home “ bottomed out” soon after the President was inaugurated. 
The bottom is not the end of such difficulties, but it is the end 
of mounting pressures to do something drastic. The forces working 
for protection are powerful even without the pressures of a slump 
in jobs and an outflow of gold to reinforce them. But, however 
powerful they may be, the Kennedy Administration is looking 
outward toward liberalisation, not inward towards restriction. 


TNT in Washington 


ITH President Kennedy’s firm message to Mr Khrushchev 

last Saturday making it clear that in his opinion the Soviet 
Union is no longer interested in concluding a treaty banning 
nuclear tests and with the recall of Mr Dean, the leader of the 
American delegation at the negotiations, it is being taken for 
granted that it is only a matter of time until atomic testing is 
resumed in the United States. To assume this, however, is 
premature. Apparently the Americans have not yet even com- 
pletely rejected the Russian proposal that negotiations on a test 
ban should be merged with those on disarmament which are being 
discussed with Russian representatives in Washington this week. 
The presumption is that the United States will not itself break 
off the negotiations on a ban, even if it undertakes nuclear tests. 
The procedure is likely to be “ test ’n talk "—the TNT approach 
—accompanied by constant efforts to explain to the world that the 
refusal of the Russians to co-operate must be blamed for the 
resumption of testing. 

The recall of Mr Dean from Geneva has two purposes: firstly, 
to warn the Russians of the nearness of a breakdown in the con- 
ference, without incurring world opprobrium by a premature with- 
drawal ; secondly, to check the growing agitation in the United 
States for a resumption of tests while the domestic and foreign 
implications of such a resumption are being assessed. While the 
balance of opinion in America is shifting, at present it favours a 
continuance of the existing unpoliced moratorium on tests. 
Resumption is still firmly opposed by the President and his 
scientific advisers, by the Cabinet and by the State Department 
and also by American Ambassadors to India, Japan and other 
countries who feel that the effect of renewed testing of goodwill 
towards the United States would be deplorable, especially after 
the Cuban intervention. Favouring resumption of tests, but not of 
indiscriminate ones, are many defence chiefs, many leading 
scientists and above all Congress’s influential Joint Committee on 
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New Look at Credit 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ° 


HIS week the Commission on Money and 
-F Credit made public a 300-page report 
which took almost three years and over $1.3 
million to produce. It has been hailed as 
the first full-scale examination of the Ameri- 


can monetary system since the investigation: 
fifty years ago by the National Monetary. 


Commission which recommended the forma- 
tion of a central bank along regional lines 
and is regarded as the progenitor of the 
present Federal Reserve System. But it is 
doubtful whether the new commission will 
gain as notable a reputation, simply because 
it is fairly content -with the way things have 
worked. It finds no need to propose any 
basic “overhaul of our financial structure,” 
but concentrates on reform through a great 
many small changes. 

Moreover, unlike its predecessor, the 
present commission has no governmental 
standing. On the contrary, it was established 
only after Congress (which could not agree 
on who should conduct the investigation) 
refused to approve President Eisenhower’s 
request for an inquiry by a group of private 


‘citizens. Instead the Committee for Econo- 


mic Development, a non-partisan association 
of forward-looking businessmen, with the aid 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation, selected 
twenty-five citizens with varied backgrounds 
—in labour, commerce, banking, government 
and farming—to carry out an independent 
study. 

The report reflects the size and diversity 
of the commission which on many contro- 
versial issues either failed to reach a con- 
sensus and suggested further study, or else 
favoured the obvious compromises. The 
document lacks the cohesiveness of the Rad- 
cliffe report which, whatever its faults, pro- 
vided a new insight into the workings of the 
British monetary system. The American 
study ranges over a great many areas—mone- 
tary policy, fiscal policy, the public debt, 
private financial institutions, government 
credit programmes, international monetary 
relations—and had the benefit of over 100 
separate projects undertaken by its research 
staff. But the study suffers from its piece- 
meal nature; the parts are somehow better 
than the whole. 


EVERTHELESS, its major conclusions are 
N logical and constructive ; they call for 
greater centralisation of the Federal Reserve 
System with the aim of transforming it into 
a wholly unified central bank and for greater 
co-ordination between the Fed and the White 
House in the formulation of national econo- 
mic policy. And many of its recommenda- 
tions for improving the private financial 
system are bold enough to provoke opposition 
from specific groups which would be affected 
if the commission’s proposals were to be 
adopted. For it wants to see a relaxation of 
the state barriers against branch banking, 
something which is regarded as heresy by 
independent unit banks ; liberalisation of in- 


vestment policy for banks and other savings 
institutions, which would hit the investment 
trusts ; equality of taxation as between sav- 
ings institutions and commercial banks, 
which is opposed by savings banks and 
savings and loan associations ; and regula- 
tion of corporate pension funds, which would 
naturally prove unpopular with the managers 
of these funds. 

Even though the commission had an 
orthodox and conservative majority, it recom- 
mended a closer relationship between the 
Executive Branch of the government and the 
central bank, something which has been 
stoutly resisted by many on the grounds that 
the Fed must enjoy complete independence. 
The commission did not engage in a frontal 
attack on the central bank, which in the last 
few years has acted as if any change in its 
status would be disastrous, but the report 
suggests that co-operation is more important 
than independence which, in any case, can- 
not be absolute. 

In taking this position the commission 
makes plain its view that monetary policy is 
too important a weapon in the arsenal of 
economic stabilisers to be left to a group 
which is completely insulated from the elec- 
torate ; it thinks that the central bank must 
be responsive to the President, who is 
charged with formulating economic policy as 
a whole. The study is not very explicit about 
how such co-ordination should be achieved, 
but it thinks that closer and more formal 
ties should replace the rather loose arrange- 
ments that now exist. For example, it sug- 
gests that the President, at the beginning of 
his term, should have the power to appoint 
a new chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Thus the commission appears to be 
seeking a central bank in which the tradi- 
tional American trappings of independence 
would be combined with the _ instinctive 
responsiveness of the Bank of England. 

The report also urges that control over the 
tools of monetary policy should be concen- 
trated in the Federal Reserve’s Board of 
Governors in Washington, which it thinks 
should be reduced from seven to five mem- 
bers. The commission would also definitely 
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deprive the presidents of the twelve regional 
Federal Reserve Banks, including the power- 
ful one in New York, of the important powérs 
which they now possess over both open 
market operations and the discount rate. 
The commission is critical of the “ bills 
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only” policy that the Fed pursued during 
most of the nineteen-fifties and endorses the 
current practice of trading in government 
securities of all maturities ; it also suggests 
that changes in the discount rate should be 
uniform all over the country because regional 
differences have virtually disappeared. 

The commission was split over the issue 
of supplementing the central bank’s general 
controls over credit with specific controls, 
over consumer credit, for example, although 
it notes that its present weapons tend to dis- 
criminate against certain classes of borrowers. 
While the report recommended that all com- 
mercial banks should be required to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
(about 7,000 are now outside it), it rejected 
the idea that the central bank should be given 
powers over non-bank financial institu- 
tions, whose rapid growth has caused some 
concern. 


N reviewing the relation of monetary policy 
I to the problems of debt management and 
fiscal policy the commission’s ambivalence is 
particularly noticeable. On the one hand, it 
takes a conservative and almost passive 
approach, calling for a halt in the shortening 
of the maturity of the public debt before this 
becomes an unsettling and potentially infla- 
tionary factor. On the other, it adopts a very 
liberal stance in favour of planning contra- 
cyclical expenditures on public works over 
a five-year period. It would also permit the 
President to make temporary changes in the 
rates of personal income taxes, if Congress 
did not object. The commission considers 
that changes in the tax structure are outside 
its province, but it feels that the ability to 
make moderate changes in the rate of 
tax on the first $2,000 of imcome—which 
is now 20 per cent—would reinforce dis- 
cretionary control over the supply of money 
and help to attain the three goals of econo- 
mic policy: low unemployment, stable prices 
and an adequate rate of growth. 

The commission takes the position that 
monetary policy should be concerned pri- 
marily with domestic conditions, although it 
recognises that the deficit in the balance of 
payments may exert a restrictive influence. 
It does not feel that monetary policy has a 
major part to play in curbing this deficit and 
its only suggestions are that the gold reserve 
requirement should be eliminated so that the 
entire gold stock will be available for inter- 
national settlements and that new multilateral 
arrangements should be made to deal with 
potential crises of foreign exchange. Appar- 
ently the commission arranged its work 
before it became aware of the importance of 
the international financial situation so that 
its treatment of this field is cursory if not 
actually casual. 

It is difficult to assess the eventual impact 
of the commission’s report. The general 
tenor of the recommendations, particularly 
its appeal for greater executive responsibility 
and for increased co-ordination in the use of 
economic stabilisers, should be welcomed by 
the Kennedy Administration. But the large 
number of its recommendations and their 
very moderation may tend to encourage 
inertia, rather than action, in Congress. 
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Atomic Energy, headed by Representative Holifield, a liberal 
Democrat. 

The probability is that the Russians still have more to gain 
technically from a resumption of tests than has the United States, 
but the final decision will turn to a great extent on whether there 
seems to be conclusive evidence that the Russians have been con- 
ducting tests sectetly during the moratorium. If the United States 
does resume testing Mr Holifield proposes that all tests should be 
underground, thus eliminating radioactive fall-out and that experi- 
ments to improve methods of detecting underground explosions 
should come first and be followed by demonstrations of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic bombs ; preparations would be made for tests 
of weapons, but these would not be begun until the President 
determined that they must be. But underground tests and tests 
of peaceful uses would not satisfy the defence experts who argue 
that it is essential to detonate nuclear warheads under military 
conditions if the United States is to have the full benefit of the 
latest advances in weapons. 


Unfair Exchange 


R CASTRO is being as kind to the Republicans in the United 

States as he is cruel to the imprisoned Cuban invaders whose 
hopes of being returned to their friends in Florida he has dashed. 
For the Republicans insist that his offer to exchange his prisoners 
for tractors was a blackmailing attempt to force the United States 
to pay him tribute which should never have been considered, parti- 
cularly not with encouragement from the Administration. Now 
Dr Castro has provided the Republicans with more ammunition. 
When representatives of the private American committee which 
is handling the exchange arrived in Havana last week to arrange 
the final details—there had already been preliminary discussions 
—they found that he was not prepared to accept the 500 farm 
tractors valued at about $3 million which they were empowered to 
offer. He stood firm on his original proposal of 500 bull-dozers 
which the committee had already refused to give because they 
would be useful for military as well as agricultural purposes. In 
that case, Dr Castro said, he must have ordinary tractors of an 
equivalent value—$28 million according to his calculations ; he 
also reduced slightly, to 1,173, the number of prisoners which 
would be freed in exchange by withdrawing a few of the more 
important ones from the bargain. 

The committee has now refused to send anything but 500 
agricultural tractors and has given Dr Castro until this Friday 
(after The Economist has gone to press) to answer this ultimatum ; 
he is expected to reject it. Quite apart from the unsuitability of 
submitting to what looks like extortion, particularly when Dr 
Castro insists on calling it “ indemnification,” the committee is 
very doubtful whether it can raise such a large sum. Contributions 
have been pouring in, but they are not to be opened unless there 
is a satisfactory agreement with Dr Castro. Meanwhile the Republi- 
cans in Congress have objected to such contributions being free 
from taxation and the committee is being charged in the courts 
with violation of the Logan Act which forbids private American 
citizens from treating with foreign governments. 

Nevertheless the committee’s decision may not be the right one. 
It is in effect a refusal to pay the price of human lives, of freeing 
prisoners and raising Cuban living standards. The ultimatum will 
weaken the good impression made in Latin America by the willing- 
ness of individual Americans to try to undo some of the harm 
done by their government’s encouragement of the abortive Cuban 
invasion. But whatever happens Dr Castro comes out of the affair 
badly. His cynical readiness to equate men with machines repelled 
many whose sympathies will not be regained by his attempt to 
wriggle out of the offer now that he realises that it was a mistake. 
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Striking Foreign Flags  .- 
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Mediator in the Middle’ 


Hemp amen interests which divide both the shipping companies 
and the six seafaring trade unions complicate the settlement 
of the strike which broke out last week along all three coasts just 
as the holiday traffic was reaching its peak. A particularly strange 
example of cross-purposes was the one-day strike of the supposedly 
syinpathetic dockers in New York which involved foreign vessels 
for the first time in this dispute. Ostensibly it was called to clarify 
the issues, but in fact the dockers are angry because they are bear- 
ing so much of the brunt of the strike and Mr Curran, the head 


of the National Maritime Union, one of the two chief unions © 


involved, hastily urged his “ gallant allies ” to return to work. The 
big issue, at least, is something on which both the NMU and its 
rival, the Seafarers’ International Union, are agreed: the right to 
organise American-owned ships sailing under so-called “ flags of 
convenience ”—mostly those of Liberia, Panama and Honduras. 
There are over 500 of these ships and about 450 belong to firms 
which have contracts with trade unions in the United States. 


HE great attraction of foreign registry is of course lower operat- 

ing costs—particularly wages—and taxes. The trade unions 
want to reduce this attraction so that there will be less incentive for 
owners to “run away ” at the expense of American seamen’s jobs. 
The shipping companies insist that this issue is not negotiable and 
indeed that it is legally beyond the pale. But the firms which fly 
no foreign flags are understandably less adamant than those which 
do—mostly ones operating tankers and ore-carriers. Some are 
quite prepared to give way. It is doubtful, moreover, whether the 
employers are on very firm ground. Recent rulings—from the 
Supreme Court itself—have upheld the jurisdiction of the National 
Labour Relations Board over workers on American-owned ships 
registered in other countries. The unions, on the other hand, are 
split over subsidies. The NMU, which supplies men chiefly to 
ships which receive federal subsidies, fears that there may be a 
tax-payers’ revolt if subsidies are extended to tankers, the ships 
which the SIU and its affiliated unions man. 

The Administration, which tried in vain to postpone the strike, 
may in the end have to resort to an 80-day injunction under the 
Taft-Hartley Act if the stoppage begins to cause great economic 
havoc. But this may not be very soon. The strike was long 
foreseen and stocks are high. Many ships were at sea; so far 
only about 130 of the nearly 1,000 which may be affected have 
actually been put out of service. Finally American ships carry 
only about 12 per cent of the bulk cargo passing through American 
ports and 35 per cent of the general cargo. All the oil, however, 
moves in American bottoms. There are good stocks but if the 


‘ strike drags on conceivably the picketing of refineries and of 


supplies at the docks might be decisive. 
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By 


buy DICTAPHO 


Men who value quality and service are the 
men who buy Dictaphone Time-Master, be- 
cause the transistorised Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. It’s a precision 
instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. _ 

Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and 
pleasant as normal dictation to a secretary, but 


it is much more convenient and time saving. 
No matter where your secretary may be, you 
simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has 
these unique advantages because only Time- 
Master has the DICTABELT record. 

The Dictabelt recording is permanent and 
visible, ensuring complete safety from acci- 
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dental erasure. Reproduction is crystal clear 
and placefinding is instantaneous. 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1, Tel.: HYDe Park 9461. 


Branches throughout the British Isles 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are 
registered trade marks. 
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COAL helps BULMER'S 
Woodpecker Stay Top of the Tree 


‘BiTTER-SWEET’ apples cared for in the sun-tanned orchards 
of the West Country... that’s how cider, one of the 
traditional drinks of England, is born. Fiom the succulent 
juice of these apples Bulmer’s blending experts, skilled in 
the art of cider making, produce the sparkling, refreshing 
taste of their famous Woodpecker cider. Today this popular 
cider is enjoyed by the young at heart all over the world. 

The men who control the policy of this company choose 
coal to provide the steam power at the world’s largest cider 
works in Hereford. They know that coal, fired automatically 
and burned smokelessly, gives maximum efficiency at the 
most economical cost; that supplies of this home-produced 
fuel are assured for generations to come. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the question of fuel, 
remember Bulmer’s. You could well follow their example 
and see how coal satisfies a thirst for progress. 























Here are some key facts and figures about the 
consumption of coal at Bulmer’s Hereford Plant: 
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SOLID FUEL — 
more heat at less cost—and it’s British 
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Democrats and the five Republicans who dislike aid to schools 
on principle. This move may have no other purpose than to 
ginger up the dilatory House Labour and Education Committee ; 
it seems to be having this effect. But it has made Mr Rayburn, 
the Speaker, and Mr Powell, the head of the Labour Committee, 
publicly gloomy about the prospects of the conservative House 
following the example of the Senate, which voted a month ago 
to approve federal aid for schools totalling $2.5 billion over a 
period of three years. 

Early this year the Roman Catholic hierarchy announced that 
it would oppose aid to tax-supported schools unless aid were also 
provided for the § million children in the parochial schools, which 


Hold-up over Schools 


TT Rules Committee of the House of Representatives, whose 
power to hold up legislation was supposed to have been 
checked in a historic battle at the beginning of the session, was 
back in its old form this week. By a vote of 9 to 6 it decided 
not to clear the Bill providing federal aid for tax-supported schools, 
which it has had since May, until another Bill, providing aid for 
private—and particularly for Roman Catholic—schools comes for- 
ward from committee. Two Roman Catholic Democrats deserted 
their liberal colleagues to vote with the two reactionary Southern 


How Safe in the Air? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


) hs some ways it was perhaps logical for 
the Senate Aviation Subcommittee to 
decide, as it apparently has, against issuing 
a report which would summarise and 
analyse its investigation into safety in the 
air. Senator Monroney, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, said at the outset that 
he hoped to limit the investigation to a 
small number of technical questions. It 
was also made clear that this year’s public 
hearings were intended mainly. to bring 
the record of last year’s investigation up 
to date—and last year the subcommittee 
decided not to issue a report. 

Yet there is good reason to question. the 
judgment of the subcommittee in electing 
to pass over 1960’s record on air safety 
without comment. In fact, there are 500 
good reasons. This is the number of 
people who were killed last year in acci- 
dents to commercial aircraft. Counting 
all the passengers, members of crews and 
bystanders who were killed, 1960 was the 
worst in history for America’s airlines. 
The tale is better this year; so far there 
have been only two fatal crashes which 
killed eight people. 

Yet at the hearings none of the Senators 
who attended from time to time asked a 
single question of the representatives 
of the Air Transport Association, 
the principal trade association of the 
commercial airlines, which put into the 
record a chart (reproduced below) that 
purported to show a steadily declining 
death rate. This particular bit of evidence 
is a perfect example of the kind of self- 
serving testimony which was offered so 
freely during the hearings by a number of 
witnesses from the industry. With this 
chart the ATA was able to make it appear 
that the accident rate on the commercial 
airlines, which had been getting worse 
for the last four years as aircraft have 
been getting bigger, was getting steadily 
better. 

At the bottom of the chart the ATA 
noted that the source of its figures was 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. In a sense 
this was true. But the ATA made some 
changes in them. It eliminated all acci- 
dents that did not involve scheduled 


operations. Thus the charter flight which 
crashed on take-off at Toledo, Ohio, last 
year, killing 20 undergraduates, was not 
counted at all. The ATA also eliminated 
all deaths among crews and all deaths of 
people on the ground. Thus for 1960, 
where the CAB lists 500 deaths (including 
one caused by a ground employee walking 
into a propeller) the ATA cut this to 336. 
Still, it was hard to get away from the 
fact that for the past three years the death 
rate had been rising sharply. So the ATA, 
following a standard practice of the air- 
lines, divided the number of deaths by 
the total revenue passenger miles flown to 
obtain a rate which allowed for the fact 
that more people were flying more each 
year. But the figures still rose steadily. 


DOMESTIC SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
(ATA Calculation) 
1957. 1958 1959 1960 
Actual Deaths..... 30 143 211 336 
Deaths per 100,000 


revenue passenger 
WE ocd tenance 0-12 0-45 0-72 1-10 


To get around the fact that the accident 
rate has been rising in spite of the creation 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, with 
almost unlimited money and power to 
make flying safer, the figures were then 
averaged over periods of five years and 
these averages were plotted. Because the 
death rate was so low-in 1957—ironically 
this was the year when Senator Monroney 
and the airline industry worked so hard 
to establish the FAA to solve the grow- 
ing problem of. air safety—the average for 
the period from 1956 to 1960 was slightly 
lower than the average for 1951 to 1955. 

Yet there is ample evidence in the 
nearly two thousand pages of testimony 
to support a scathing report on the pro- 
gress toward air safety—or the lack of it— 
if even one Senator wanted to look seri- 
ously into the question. The full statis- 
tical record on aircraft accidents was put 
into the record by the CAB, though only 
as part of the appendix. Some serious 
charges were made—and passed over. A 
spokesman for the operators of business 
aircraft, for example, charged that the 





CAB is ignoring its legal responsibility 
to find out “ what will best tend to reduce 
or eliminate the possibility of, or recur- 
rence of, accidents ”. 

United Air Lines presented a complaint 
against the FAA, charging that the control 
of air traffic was careless and faulty, and 
that this resulted in the mid-air collision 
last December between a UAL jet air- 
craft and a Trans-World Airlines pro- 
peller-driven airliner. The FAA denied 
this charge and warned the subcommittee 
that if it probed into this question it would 
be, in effect, trying to determine the 
“ probable cause ” of the accident—which 
under the law is the job of the CAB. 

If any of the Senators on the subcom- 
mittee needed a sign from on high to 
stimulate him, it was provided by a fatal 
crash which occurred the evening before 
the two weeks of hearings started. This 
was the accident which killed both the 
pilot and the co-pilot of Vice President 
Johnson’s private Convair 340. Since this 
was a “ business aircraft” it will not be 
counted among this year’s accidents to air 
carriers. Because the CAB is investiga- 
ting the crash the subcommittee did 
not make any inquiry of its own. Nor 
did it look into the two fatal air 
accidents which occurred earlier this year. 
The first was to a cargo aircraft which 
crashed in Texas, killing the two mem- 
bers of the crew. The other was to an 
American Airlines Boeing 707 which dived 
into the water on a training flight off New 
York. A crew of six was aboard; all 
were killed. Yet according to the ATA 
the air safety record so far this year is 
a perfect one. 


FATALITY RATE 
PER 100 MILLION 
PASSENGER MILES 


1938-1960 


5-yeor averages, 
total scheduled operations. 
0 
1938-'40* ‘41-45 ‘46-50 
* 3-year average 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board 
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are apparently in serious financial trouble. To avert this threat 
the Bill’s managers promised that aid for parochial schools would 
be embodied in another Bill and in a form which may be consti- 
tutional in spite of the legal separation of church and state. The 
instrument chosen was the National Defence Education Act, which 
was adopted in 1958 to improve the quality of the teaching in 
mathematics, science and foreign languages after the first sputnik 
showed up American deficiencies. This Act has proved popular 
and relatively cheap; it also provided small loans to parochial 
schools to help them to buy equipment. This precedent is to 
be built upon, if Congress agrees, by amending the Act to authorise 
40-year loans at low rates of interest to private and parochial 
schools for the construction of laboratories and class-rooms—but 
only those in which science, mathematics and languages are taught. 
Aid for general educational purposes would be ruled out. 


The Roman Catholics—there are 88 in the House, including 
Mr Rayburn’s deputy—feel that their cause might stand a better 
chance if it were voted upon first. But Mr Rayburn, himself a 
recent convert to the idea of using federal money to pay teachers’ 
salaries, ruled that the original priorities must stand because of 
the risk of entangling aid to schools in general with the highly 
controversial issue of helping religious schools. Both might then 
go down to defeat and the job of raising educational standards and 
providing for the rising tide of young Americans would be put 
off yet again. 
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Reforms in Trouble 


E VERYONE agrees that the independent government agencies need 
to be reformed. Their regulation of a number of fundamental 
industries—communications, aviation, railways and so on—has been 
slow-moving, ineffective and on occasion biased and even corrupt. 
They are swaddled in red tape. But in the last two weeks Congress 


' has shot down the first two of the President’s reorganisation plans, 


thus administering to him his first outright legislative defeats. Mr 
Kennedy chose to submit reorganisation plans for the agencies 
rather than seek fresh legislation, which would have taken longer. 
Under this procedure a scheme can be vetoed by either chamber. 
First the House routed the proposal to reorganise the Federal 
Communications Commission by an overwhelming vote of 323 to 
77. Now this week the Senate has torpedoed the scheme to reform 
the Securities & Exchange Commission by a vote of 52 to 38. 


These were by no means partisan rebuffs. Eighteen Democr:tic 
Senators—not all of them the Southerners who find it natural to 
ally themselves with conservative Republicans—voted against the 
President over the SEC. And in the House the battle against the 
Administration’s plan for the FCC was led by Mr Rayburn, the 
Speaker, and by Mr Harris, the chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, who is also a Democrat. In both 
cases it was argued that too much power would be given to the 
chairman of the commission (who is a presidential appointee) to 
delegate cases and hearings and to decide which members of the 
commission or its staff would conduct these. Congress, whi ch 
created the regulatory agencies, is extremely jealous of any exec 
tive encroachment upon them. In the case of the FCC insult os 
added to injury for the scheme would actually have repealed two 
provisions of law which Congress has specifically approved. Less 
noble motives also sharpened congressional-displeasure. All mem- 
bers of Congress need publicity and therefore take a personal 
interest in radio and television. Many actually own stations. And 
the broadcasting industry, which is happy with an ineffective FCC 
and dreads the reforming zeal of its new chairman, Mr Minow, | 
pulled out every stop behind the scenes. If Congress does not want 
to seem to be shielding inefficiency it should lose no time in 
passing a Bill, sponsored by Mr Harris, with aims very similar to 
those of the torpedoed scheme. 

Even over appointments to the commissions all has not been 
easy for Mr Kennedy. After prolonged delay the Senate has at 
last confirmed two of the President’s choices for the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr Morgan and Mr Swidler. Mr Kennedy wants 
Mr Swidler to be the chairman of the FPC. But the term of the 
present Republican chairman, Mr Kuykendall, runs for another 
year; he shows no signs of resigning the chairmanship; and Republi- 
can Senators declare that if the President tries to replace him by 
Mr Swidler there will be more fireworks. Whether Mr Kennedy 
has the power to do this is not entirely clear but it looks as though 
he might be wise not to try. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr Austin Tobin, the executive ditector of the Port of New 
York Authority, has been found guilty of contempt of Congress 
because he refused to turn over the confidential records of the 
authority to a subcommittee of the House headed by Mr Celler. 
Judge Youngdahl held that Congress, which forty years ago ap- 
proved the compact between New York and New Jersey creating 
the Authority, had a right to investigate it. The Authority says 
that it will carry its appeal from the decision to the Supreme Court 
if necessary because “ grave constitutional questions ” are involved. 
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eA Nuclear Power Station in Scotland 


Two years ago the site of the South of Scotland Electricity co-operation with the GEC—Simon-Carves Atomic Energy 
Board’s Nuclear Power Station at Hunterston, Ayrshire, looked Group who have overall responsibility for constructing the 
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: like the headquarters of some vast military operation. Today new station. 
the new building, with its two huge reactors, is already blending On this forward looking project Mowlems maintain exacting 
into the background of the Scottish hills. standards and high traditions; just as they did when they built 
n Building and civil engineering work is being carried out by Battersea Power Station in 1932 or the City Road Power Station 
at Mowlems. Mowlem (Scotland) Ltd. are working in close in London in 1895. 
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One of the Laporte operations producing Fluorspar 
One of the Laporte operations producing the Raw Materials of Progress 
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Laporte Industries Limited London England 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








R DONALD - FLEMING, 
M canada’s finarice 
minister,. is doubly 
assured of a place in Canadian 
history... On May 30th he 
made an unsuccessful attempt 
to persuade the governor of 
the central bank to resign, and 
on Tuesday he presented a budget that relies almost, entirely on 
reducing the exchange value of the Canadian dollar by market 
operations. When he admitted later that the Canadian dollar at 
a “substantial discount” would mean increased interest cost to 





Mr Fleming’s words 


) provincial governments and to companies who had borrowed in 


New York, he was asked whether this was the wages of sin. “ You 
would know more about that than I would,” he replied. Mr 
Fleming has a way of surrounding himself with a cloak of righteous- 
ness ; this is one of the areas of stiff competition between him and 
his prime minister, Mr Diefenbaker. After listening to his budget 
speech a Liberal critic, Mr William Benedickson, was moved to 
quote Professor Galbraith’s remark that unction even buttressed 
by pomposity is no substitute for good evidence. 

Mr Fleming evidently took almost as much persuading that he 
should use the exchange fund to lower the value of the Canadian 
dollar as he took to ask for Mr Coyne’s resignation last month. 
His reluctance to take either step is very understandable ; he had 
repeatedly asserted Mr Coyne’s complete right to say what he 
thought, and when he presented his 1960 budget on March 31st 
last year he had declared emphatically that the use of the exchange 
fund to drive down the dollar was a “ gigantic financial speculation 
with no assurance of success.” The present circumstances are, 
he says, quite different. But he is not specific about what these 
differences are. He rejected any suggestion of further tax measures 
to reduce the capital inflow, though it is known that he hoped 
and believed that his small changes in the withholding tax last 
December would bring the dollar down much more than in fact 
they did. 

Mr Fleming seems to be relying on the tone of his comments 
on foreign investment to curb the inflow of foreign funds. There 
were passages in former budget speeches warning the country 
against the danger of excessive reliance on foreign capital, but they 
were always accompanied in adjacent paragraphs by soothing assur- 
ances designed to ensure that no foreign investors were in fact 
discouraged. The same mixture was there this week, but with 
a subtle change of emphasis that brought Mr Fleming perceptibly 
nearer to Mr Coyne’s position. Both in his budget speech and 
in his later press conference, Mr Fleming loosed the most vigorous 
denunciations of Mr Coyne that he has yet made. This increased 
vigour was necessary because so much of the budget appears both 
in word and action to be a direct echo of Mr Coyne’s own speeches 
and proposals. The biggest remaining difference between the two 
points of view seems to be that Mr Fleming has been converted 
to the view that budget deficits are a good thing. Tuts is not 


Canada’s Cloudy Budget 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


unexpected, since his budget 
deficits over five years now 
total more than $2,000 million 
—if one accepts his estimate 
that this year’s deficit will be 
between $600 million and 
$700 million. Mr Coyne’s 
proposals, submitted to the 
minister of finance in February and published by him on the 
eve of the budget, emphasised the need to balance the budget and 
suggested a time limit of two years. 


Another difference, stressed by Mr Fleming, concerns the level 
of interest rates. Mr Coyne argued that interest rates had no 
deep economic effects and anyway could not be set by the Bank 
of Canada. Mr Fleming made a somewhat flamboyant promise 
to bring them down, perhaps relying on the new confidence of 
the financial community once Mr Coyne is finally ousted. But 
at the same time he announced total cash requirements of $1,000 
million in the present fiscal year—without counting any of the 
extra money that he may have to raise for the exchange fund’s new 
operations. He used almost the same words as Mr Coyne in 
rejecting the idea that interest rates should be reduced by an 
“irresponsible expansion of money supply,” but he seemed to 
promise that it could be achieved once he got his new governor 
in the Bank of Canada. Mr Fleming was confident that the short- 
term business cycle is now heading upwards, and he dared to 
prophesy that by the end of 1962 tax revenues at the present rates 
would balance expenditure (presumably also at current rates). But 
he said frankly that this upturn was unlikely to reduce unemploy- 
ment to a tolerable level without the incentives which his budget 
provides. 

The minister’s statements on trade and tariff policy were 
equivocal, especially when referring to the recommendations of 
Professor Bladen’s one-man royal commission on the automobile 
industry, which recommends, among other things, putting a tariff 
of 10 per cent on British cars. The government commends these 
proposals for public study. Equally equivocal was Mr Fleming’s 
brief reference to Britain’s negotiations with the European common 
market. While insisting that the Commonwealth trading system, 
of which “ the keystone is free Commonwealth access to United 
Kingdom markets,” should be preserved for political as well as 
economic reasons, Mr Fleming acknowledged his full awareness 
that Canada’s interest lies in discovering the best possible “ mix ” 
of tariff arrangements with both Britain and the Six. The govern- 
ment has not yet decided what that mix may be, but it is searching. 





Mr Coyne’s echoes 


This was not the sunshine election budget many people had 
expected. It leaves Ottawa more uncertain than ever of where 
Mr Diefenbaker’s government is heading in the next few months. 
It is quite possible that this uncertainty embraces ministers of the 
crown as well as members of parliament and, of course, parlia- 
mentary reporters. 








Potato Poujadism 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Y parading their tractors in the towns, blocking some of the 

main roads and invading both railway stations and town halls, 
Breton farmers have dramatically drawn attention to what is 
euphemistically described as the peasant malaise. This is not a 
new illness. The second phase of France’s industrial revolution, 
which has been going on since the end of the war, includes the 
modernisation of farming techniques ; the inevitable result is that 
some marginal producers are being squeezed out, and every year 
some 100,000 Frenchmen migrate from the country to the towns. 
For a time this process can go on quietly. But it only needs 
-a sharp drop in the price of some agricultural commodity to 
generate a disturbance. The political structure of the Fifth 
Republic encourages social unrest to take a violent rather than 
a parliamentary form. 

About one-fifth of the French population still get their money 
from farming. Statisticians disagree on the actual share of the 
national income that goes to the farming community, but they 
agree on two things: it is proportionately low, and. it has been 
declining since the war. Despite the movement to the towns and 
the striking increase in farm productivity, personal incomes in 
France, as in many other countries, have risen much more slowly 
in the country than in the towns. These are the roots of the peasant 
discontent that, from time to time, breaks surface. 

That it should now break out in Brittany is not surprising. The 
2.3 million inhabitants of Brittany’s four departments (Cétes-du- 
Nord, Finistére, Ille-et-Vilaine and Morbihan) live in one of the 
most populated rural regions of France. The last census in 1954 
showed that 37 per cent of Bretons derive their income directly 
from agriculture, compared with a national average of 22 per cent. 
Intensive methods of farming have not, so far, prevented an exodus 
from an area where family smallholdings are the rule, and, year 
after year, over 20,000 young Bretons have to seek their fortune 
outside their province. 

M. Pleven, who has twice been prime minister, has just pub- 
lished a tract on the future of Brittany that sums up Breton 
grievances. The gist of his argument is that the government’s 
attempts to relieve Brittany’s disadvantages have only reinforced 
them. The handicap of being so far from the main centres of 
consumption has not been overcome by a relatively poor network 
of railways and roads. The lack of proved mineral resources is 
made a worse disadvantage by the relatively high cost of power. 
Not enough has been done for education in a region that is known 
for its respect for learning, so that the young people who stay 
on the land are not properly instructed in new farming methods, 


while those who leave tend to swell the ranks of Breton maids . 


and unskilled labourers. Natural outlets, such as fishing or tourism, 
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even if properly developed, would not be able to absorb the surplus 
of the agricultural population. Industry, it se2ms, is the solution, 
and, M. Pleven insists, the government has not done enough to 
industrialise the area: the decision to shift the Citroen works to 
Rennes is cited only as the exception confirming the rule. M. 
Pleven_pleads with the government to revise its policy of regional 
decentralisation so that Brittany should not become part of a 
“French desert” that is in danger of being abandoned for the 
sake of expansion in the Paris area and in the north-east. 

Breton peasants have tried to improve matters by raising their 
yields and by experimenting with new agricultural products. But 
the price support system is more helpful to the large-scale pro- 
ducers of, say, wheat or sugar than to smallholders producing eggs, 
poultry or early vegetables, all of which are particularly vulnerable 
to market changes. A glut of artichokes provoked a disturbance 
last year; and a surplus of early potatoes has precipitated the 
present outburst. 

The unrest is now spreading from Brittany to neighbouring 
agricultural areas. In some respects this peasant resistance of the 
nineteen-sixties is reminiscent of the poujadist movement of the 
nineteen-fifties. Both movements are rearguard actions against 
concentrated production and market forces ; and both signify the 
refusal of the small to be devoured by the large in the name 
of economic progress. But the parallel should not be overdrawn. 
The wrath of the poujadist shopkeepers was largely directed against 
those modern giants of trade, the chain and multiple stores. French 
landowners, on the other hand, have been more successful in 
preserving a united farming front. The fact that this jacquerie 
was staged with tractors, not with scythes, is significant ; so is the 
fact that it is mostly organised, and efficiently, by young men 
belonging to farming unions. The shopkeepers hoped to arrest an 
economic trend ; many of the farmers, particularly the young ones, 
hoped to survive by swimming with the tide, and so bought tractors 
and other equipment on borrowed money. Then came the sur- 
pluses and their incomes fell. These young farmers, many of them 
heavily in debt, seem to be the vanguard of the present movement. 
They are angry with the government for its failure to provide out- 


_lets for their surplus products and for its failure to streamline the 


channels of distribution. Possibly some: advocates of French 
Algeria are trying to make use of this movement (if only to keep 
the police busy outside Algeria), but their influence, at least for 
the time being, is slight. ’ 


. government’s emergency measures, including the export of 
surplus potatoes to Algeria, help for poultry breeders and the 
building of an autoroute from Chartres to Le Mans, may quieten 
the present unrest, and so allow a breathing space before a fresh 
explosion. But one consequence of the Breton alarm will be inter- 
national. French farmers have always hoped that the common 
market would provide outlets for their surpluses. In the present 
climate a French government cannot accept an accelerated appli- 
cation of the Rome treaty without agreement on a common agri- 
cultural policy. Since the Germans cannot be expected to agree 
to any concessions before their general election, a decision on the 
speeding-up process may be postponed at least until the end 
of the year. 

The lesson, for France, is political. M. Pleven last week appealed 
to the Breton farmers, now that they have stated their case so 
theatrically, to leave the rest to their elected representatives. But 
it was the ineffectiveness of the deputies that was partly responsible 
for this outburst. It was only after the farmers’ own demonstration 
that the government agreed to measures that for years had been 
buried in official files. With reduced parliamentary safety valves, 
the social consequences of France’s industrial revolution become 
more explosive. The peasants reached for their tractors, as the 
soldiers, on other occasions, have reached for their tanks. 
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AUSTRALIA/country, continent ... a world of opportunity 


As 


One of the new petro- 
chemicals plants now 

taking shape against 
Australian skies. 

f Below: Spearheading the 

4 establishment of Australia’s 
me petro-chemicals industry is 

B this £A2m. carbon black plant 
# which has been in production 
since June, 1959. Present 
capacity is 30m. lb. a year. 


AUSTRALIA TURNS TO PETRO-CHEMICALS 


At this moment more than £A40,000,000 worth of petro-chemical 
plants are under construction in Australia. Most will be in produc- 
tion next year following hard on the heels of a recently established 
£A2,000,000 carbon black plant. British, American and Australian 
interests are interlocked in this major venture. The whole has been 
skilfully co-ordinated to place each unit on a highly economic 
basis—supplying and drawing materials one from the other to pro- 
duce such substances as ethylene, styrene monomer, polyethylene, 
polystyrene and polyvinylchloride, epoxy resins, butadiene and 
synthetic rubber. All are sited near the oil refineries supplying their 
raw materials. Yet Australia’s petro-chemical story has only just 
begun. At least 80,000,000,000 tons of readily accessible brown 
coal await as a potential alternative source of raw material. 
Australia welcomes British participation in her continuing growth 
and expansion. Australian Government representatives in the 
United Kingdom will gladly supply information about trade, 
investment or migration. They are located at Australia House and 
at the offices of the Agents-General for each State. 
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83% of British Public favour 
FLOGGING AND BIRCHING 


Despite wide publicity against corporal punishment, the people 
would like to see it re-introduced. A recent National Opinion 
Polls survey showed that 83% of the British Public believe the 
punishment should fit the crime. Analysing, with consistent 
accuracy, all the major trends, National Opinion Polls are now 
recognized as Britain’s most important source of public opinion. 


NATIONAL OPINION POLLS 


the nation’s viewpoint 


Published regularly in the Daily Mail 





If you want to pull it, re ‘a 
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Ceylon’s Angry Young Man 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


RS BANDARANAIKE’S government, which has just entered a 

third month of emergency rule, successfully negotiated 
a potentially dangerous curve last week when it forcibly removed 
Mr K. M. P. Rajaratne from the premises of parliament and 
deposited him safely in his suburban home. He was on the eighth 
day of a fast to death when police, acting under the emergency 
regulations, carried him away. The public had never been clear 
about the reasons for his fast, but a prime ministerial statement next 
day suggested bluntly that his real grievance was against the court 
of criminal appeal, which had rejected his appeal from a previous 
conviction for leading an unlawful assembly during the 1958 com- 
munal disturbances. Mr Rajaratne had been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment—which involves the loss of civic rights for 
seven years, including the right to take part in parliamentary 
elections. 

The government, at his request, has stayed execution of the 
sentence till the Privy Council hears his final appeal. Though the 
prime minister stressed the strictly private nature of Mr Rajaratne’s 
grievance and the impropriety of his attempts to exert pressure and 
make backstage appeals for pardon (which if conceded, the prime 
minister remarked, would shake the fabric of justice in the 
country), there were obvious political overtones to the whole 
episode. Indeed, the minister of justice claimed that Mr Rajaratne 
was seeking to exploit the language issue and the present dis- 
contents for his personal advantage. 

Mr Rajaratne is a peculiar product of post-1956 politics in 
Ceylon. A young and fiery rabble rouser, he is more rabid about 
race and religion than the extreme right, but scoffs at the Marxist 
left for its compromises on socialist economics and its not infre- 
quent reticence on controversial international issues. Holding these 
seemingly contradictory positions with the vigour and self-assurance 
of a Kandyan dancer, he confounds the foreign observer, who 
cannot classify him, or indeed many others of Ceylon’s new 
phenomena, into categories that make sense to the westerner. 


STIMATES of his political importance vary. To the English- 

educated he is a grotesquely comic aberration ; others, more 
sensitive to the forces active in Ceylonese society today, consider 
him the island’s angry young man, with a strong appeal to the rising 
Sinhalese-educated intelligentsia. Over 200 young monks and 
students from the Buddhist university, in which he is a lecturer, 
slept on the pavement opposite parliament during his eight-day 
fast. Actually, his importance is not in himself. As leader of a 
two-member party in parliament, he has little say in the House ; 
but he is an extremely articulate demagogue, speaking a language 
which strikes a responsive chord in the minds of government back- 
bencher’s. Like him, they are creatures of the social forces which 
propelled the late Mr Bandaranaike to power in 1956. As long as 
these forces can erupt in violent, ugly forms, a man like Mr 
Rajaratne cannot be‘dismissed as a bizarre entertainer on the lunatic 
fringe of local politics. 

A Ceylonese sociologist told this correspondent recently that 
“under pressure, even the Sinhalese liberal starts to talk like 
Rajaratne.” This is particularly true of the Freedom party’s rank 
and file, who draw their emotional and political sustenance from 
the Sinhalese peasant. For them, language and religious slogans 
are not merely modes of self-expression and attempts at defining 
national identity, but effective weapons in their assault on privilege. 
The privileged classes, in their view, are the western-educated and 
the religious and racial minorities who, they feel, received unfair 
advantages under British and earlier foreign rule. Increasingly 
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desperate over his own poverty, the average Sinhalese is only too 
easily tempted into the belief that his only salvation lies in a full- 
scale attack on the minorities. The government back-bencher is a 
man sensitive to these feelings. He has no real political experience ; 


_ politics for him is largely a verbal affair, and he speaks the basic 


Sinhala of slogans on a frequency not very different from Mr 
Rajaratne. To the average backbencher, Mr Rajaratne is his alter 
ego. Thus, 45 of them signed a petition to the governor-general 
appealing for a pardon to Mr Rajaratne—although they withdrew 
their signatures when they realised the government’s embarrass- 
ment. The gesture was more than one of private sympathy. 

The government was wise in containing the whole affair. The 
prim: minister, Mrs Sirima Bandaranaike, has been more. for- 
tunate than her husband, who was caught up in an explosive clash 
between Sinhalese and Tamils in 1958. The mass of the Sinhala 
people have acted with unusual restraint in this year’s crisis. The 
present surprising self-discipline of a people usually demonstrative 
on these issues may reflect a feeling that the Tamils have a genuine 
grievance over their language rights, even though the Tamil leaders 
of the Federal party have exploited this sense of grievance to make 
provocative demands such as that for a separate state. Further, 
the grim memories of 1958 are still fresh. But the main reason 
for the calm amongst the Sinhalese is their conviction that the 
government will not let them down. It was a similar trust that 
made the Buddhist public refrain from retaliation when the 
Catholics conducted an anti-government campaign over the schools 
issue last year. 


OWEVER, the government cannot suppose that the emergency 

measures have solved the problem. The problem is very much 
alive, and a political solution has still to be found. Basically, 
Ceylon’s difficulties in what the late Mr Bandaranaike used to call 
“this period of transition ” amount to finding a way of satisfying 
the age-old grievances of the majority without thereby alienating 
minority groups and thus endangering all prospects of national 
unity. It is visibly evident that the living conditions of the 


‘ Sinhala people are better today than they were during four centuries 


of foreign rule. At the first stirrings of national consciousness, 
the majority has become aware also of its power as a majority and 
is therefore sometimes aggressive in asserting its rights. Political 
parties contending for power are not only responsive to these 
demands, but tend also to accentuate them for tactical reasons. The 
immediate future is likely to call for great qualities of leadership 
if there is to be no permanent impairment of the nation’s unity. 
Though there have been moments of anxiety, Ceylon still main- 
tains parliamentary traditions. It is outstanding in a turbulent 
Asia as a country where the group in power at the time of indepen- 
dence was ousted after nine years, came back to power for a brief 
three months, and was ousted again—all by the ballot box. Recent 
events, however, have increasingly shown the danger that sections 
of the community can be misled into seeking quick solutions 
through extra-parliamentary activities, such as the Catholics’ occu- 
pation of schools and the Tamils’ satyagraha. The prime minister 
has now appointed a committee of six senior officials, three Sinhalese 
and three Tamils, to examine the workings of the government’s 
language policy in the administration and suggest how hardships 
can be avoided. The government has stated its readiness to rectify 
any wrongs in the operation of the language policy, though its 
concessions may not go far enough to satisfy all Tamils. It has 
tried to show the Tamil people that the Federal party has misled 
them and exploited the language issue for separatist aims which the 
majority of Tamils do not support. Thus, the government’s best 
hope is a unilateral declaration on language that satisfies moderate 
Tamil opinion. This could isolate the extremists in the Federal 
party who have assumed political control of the Tamil community 
as a result of earlier mistakes and misunderstandings on both sides. 
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Japan’s Low Posture 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


APAN’S prime minister, Mr Hayato Ikeda, who is now on an 
J official visit to the United States, owes much of his success to 
_his “low posture”—the Japanese phrase that describes his 

honourable humility in debate and policy. A hard-headed Hiro- 
shima business man, with invaluable experience in the all-powerful 
finance ministry, he had observed coldly and objectively the 
melancholy fate of his predecessor, which followed Mr Kishi’s 
enforced interest in foreign affairs and his policy of closer alliance 
with the United States. Last year, when, with the blessings of the 
Sage of Oiso, venerable Shigeru Yoshida, Mr Ikeda took 
command of the prickly factions that constitute the Japanese 
Liberal-Democratic party, he proclaimed his low posture and con- 
centrated on internal affairs and, in particular, on his plan for 
doubling the Japanese national income within ten years. 

He has since done very well. Japan’s prosperity continues to 
soar—indeed, the Bank of Japan and other ultra-conservative 
interests are now saying that the boom is becoming too uninhibited 
and that anti-inflationary checks are required. The recent demon- 
strations against Mr Ikeda’s anti-political violence bill, which pro- 
vides mild and belated police reforms for the maintenance of law 
and order in and around the precincts of parliament and also pro- 
vides tougher penalties for setjiteki (politically motivated) crimes, 
were unspontaneous and largely abortive. The police were far more 
effective and the press far more reasonable during the hoodlumism 
in the streets and the monkeyshines in the Diet. The local com- 
munists are rubbing their bruises and their discomfited secretary- 
general, Mr Miyamoto, is now taking his instructions from Moscow 
instead of Peking. 

True, the socialists, in an excess of democratic parlia- 
mentarianism, again attempted to seize the Speaker and destroy 
the ballot papers, and eventually Mr Ikeda decided, by a 
one-step-backward-two-steps-forward manceuvre, to postpone the 
contemplated steam-rollering of the legislation through the upper 
house. There is some straight-faced talk of substituting an electric 
eye and a megaphone public address system for the physical 
presence of the harassed and vulnerable Speaker in the Diet 
chamber. But the anti-violence bill will go through the upper 
house without difficulty at the next session. 

Like a good judo wrestler, Mr Ikeda has succeeded in silencing 
the restive factions in his own party and the embarrassed enemies 
in the Socialist opposition by appearing to yield but prevailing in 
the end. His low posture disarmed his official enemies and restored 
some semblance of unity among his more dangerously illiberal and 
undemocratic friends inside the Liberal-Democratic party. How 
long this success in humility will endure is another matter. The 
weakness of the Socialist opposition encourages dissension and 
intrigue among the conservative factions. Pedants identify no 
fewer than eight contending camps. Mr Ikeda contemplates a low- 
posture but large-scale reshuffle of his cabinet on his return from 
Washington. It is reported that he wishes to form a new govern- 
ment of leaders of all factions, but that Mr Yoshida is using 
high-posture influence to restrict the appointments to three main 
factions. 

Mr Ikeda’s low posture may lack appeal in Washington, where 
there is impatience for more active Japanese participation in inter- 
national affairs and for more generous contribution from the 
booming Japanese economy to under-developed countries. The 
Japanese government, perhaps because of humility, has a tendency 
to beat its breast over Japan’s poverty and difficulties and to confuse 
trade promotion measures with “ aid.” 
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By accepted postwar custom, a visiting Japanese prime minister 
to Washington expects to carry home an omiyage—or souvenir 
gift. Mr Ikeda would certainly prefer to accept some assurances 
adour the continuing accessibility of the American import market 
ratucr than assurances about the continuing anti-Peking line of 
American diplomacy. Most intelligent Japanese believe that 
improved relations with China are necessary, and indeed desirable ; 
many of them forget that the initiative and will for greater accord 
does not rest only with Japan. A low posture, unhappily, is seldom 
an asset in negotiation with communism. 


Battle in a- 
Long War 


FROM OUR ANKARA 
CORRESPONDENT 


OOKED at in isolation, 
the recent convolutions 
in the high command of the 
Turkish armed forces were 
tortuous and obscure. Only 
when they are seen against 
the larger backcloth of 
Turkish history and politics 
do some of the pieces of the jigsaw fall into a place of sorts. 
On June 5th, General Irfan Tansel, commander of the 
air force, was appointed military adviser in Washington ; three 
days later he was reinstated in his old job. The next day, June 9th, 
General Cemal Madanoglu, thought to be the most powerful 
member of the National Unity Committee, resigned his command 
of the Ankara garrison, and offered to resign from the NUC itself. 
As an aftermath of this storm, both the commander of the land 
forces and the commander of the naval forces have been retired. 
and a number of other changes have been reported. 

An intense secrecy, always a feature of Turkish military activities, 
has pervaded the whole operation. There seems no doubt that for 
some months the military leaders have become increasingly riled 
by the interference of those colonels who hold senior posts in the 
NUC ; possibly they considered General Tansel’s appointment to 
Washington the last straw. General Tansel is believed to be very 
popular in the air force, and his reinstatement as commander-in- 
chief may have been insisted on by the high command of the 
armed forces as a means of asserting itself against the National 
Unity Committee. In effect, the army leaders seem to have told 
the committee to stick to politics and leave military affairs to them. 

But this may be only a minor aspect of a much deeper and more 
devious affair. The incontrovertible fact that emerged from the 
crisis once the dust had settled was that General Madanoglu had 
been forced to give up the command that formed the sinews of 
his power, since it gave him direct control of more than a division 
of troops and tanks in the Turkish capital. His relinquishment 
of the Ankara command conformed to the rule that members of 
the National Unity Committee should not hold outside military 
posts ; but another member of the committee, Colonel Osman 
Koksal, has not yet given up his important command of the presi- 
dential guard. The vital question is, who wanted to oust General 
Madanoglu from the Ankara command, and why ? 

A clue may be provided in the rumour that the 14 radical 
members of the National Unity Committee, led by Colonel Turkes, 
who were expelled in November, will shortly be returning to 
Turkey. There is no evidence yet that this is true, but it is interest- 
ing that these rumours should coincide with the present crisis. 





All roads lead to Indnii ? 
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Since it is known that General Madanoilu played a key role in the 
expulsion of the 14 officers, and also that Colonel Turkes had been 
his chief rival for power inside the committee, it is logical to infer 
that what is bad for Madanoglu is good for Turkes. 

This latest tussle in the armed forces only makes sense against 
the backcloth of the struggle for power and political principles now 
going on in Turkey. General Madano%lu may possibly have been 
deprived of the Ankara command because he had let it be known 
that he was an ardent partisan of Mr Ismet Inénii and supported his 
return to power as president of the republic. There are groups 
both in the armed forces and in the National Unity Committee who 
are anxious to keep Mr Inénii out, and General Madano&lu may 
have become a target for these groups. The more one looks at 
Turkish politics today, the more they seem to revolve round the 
historic figure of Mr Inénii, now 77 years old. This small, white- 
haired, smiling man is almost the last link with the great days of 
Kemal Ataturk. In Ataturk’s day the Republican People’s party 
was a revolutionary force ; today, the party and its leader, Mr Inénii, 
are regarded by the youth, by many of the younger intellectuals, and 
by groups in the armed forces as having a primarily conservative 
influence. Mr Inénii himself, with his great name and vast politi- 
cal experience, is strongly entrenched. But his power is weakened 
by the fact that the Republican People’s party is split between rivals 
and contradictory ideologies, and may well fall apart. It is this 
that makes the government of the country after the elections so 
uncertain. 

The important question today is not whether elections are held 
—they are a point of honour for Turkey, and will certainly take 
place unless there is a new coup by entirely new people—but 
whether the radical social ideas of the Turkes group have affected 
the armed forces as much as‘ they have clearly affected the intellec- 
tuals. Since the Turkish army has always been a progressive force, 
it is reasonable to assume that they have. It was a striking fact 
that the 14 officers, although publicly denounced at the moment 
of their expulsion as traitors and fascists who had plotted to seize 
power, and even to kill General Giirsel, were not executed or 
imprisoned, but were given highly paid jobs abroad. The only 
plausible explanation for this extraordinary moderation was that 
the expelled officers had substantial support within the armed 
forces. Whether or not these officers return to Turkey in the near 
future, the struggle between the ideas they represent and the more 
orthodox principles of Ataturk’s revolution—which have now to 
some extent ossified into a sort of conservatism—is almost certain 
to continue. In this struggle, the elections will be hardly more 
than a passing event. 


Mr Ben-Gurion’s Triumph 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


T a Paris banquet in honour of Mr Ben-Gurion on June 6th 
A General de Gaulle greeted Israel as “ our friend and ally.” 
Although co-operation between the two countries has been close 
for years, the relationship has never before been defined in such 
distinct terms. For Israel this means that the help it has been 
getting from the French will go on as before, and perhaps even more 
generously. Economic and scientific help may be added to military 
aid. As General de Gaulle’s reassurance has come at the time when 
at long last it looks as if the Algerian problem might be solved, it 
puts an end to the fear, held by some Israelis, that France’s friend- 
ship for Israel might cool when Paris no longer needed moral 
support against the Arabs. If nothing else, Mr Ben-Gurion has 
brought back from his trip to Canada, the United States, Britain 
and France the means of physical survival for his country if there 
were to be a clash with the Arabs in the near future. 
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Physical survival in a hostile environment has been Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s main preoccupation. He has been concerned principally 
with keeping the Israeli army at fighting strength and with match- 
ing the weapons that Egypt gets from the communist block. At 
the same time the Israeli foreign office has made strenuous efforts 
to win support for Israel among the new countries of Asia and 
Africa. The setting up of Israeli embassies in as many countries 
as possible, the extension of technical aid, the granting of scholar- 
ships and the organisation of the Afro-Asian Institute in Tel Aviv 
are all designed to bolster Israel’s position. 

Lately, however, some Israelis have begun to doubt whether all 
this was enough to keep the status quo in the Middle East or 
whether a more flexible policy could not be evolved which would 
gradually lead to a relaxation of the tension between Israel and its 
neighbours. Mapam, the left-wing socialist party, has always urged 
a more neutralist policy ; now the new Liberal party, under the 
influence of Dr Nahum Goldmann, favours the abolition of military 
rule in Israel’s Arab districts and a cautious compromise on the 
refugee question. It is thought that the day may be near when the 
new American Administration will try its hand at some sort of 
settlement in the Middle East, and that Israel should not await 
such suggestions passively but try instead to work out a compromise 
proposal on its own. 


HEN Mr Ben-Gurion decided on his trip to Canada, the 

United States and Europe he was well aware of this feeling. 
He succeeded in meeting President Kennedy on the eve of his 
journey to Europe and learned from him and from Mr Adlai 
Stevenson that the United States felt that something must be done 
about the refugees. All he could do was to impress upon the Ameri- 
can leaders his personal views. The London meetings were also 
inconclusive. But the Paris talks turned out a victory for Mr 
Ben-Gurion. 

It was a victory, however, that may prove embarrassing. Israel 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the new Asian and 
African countries because it is not suspected of imperialist ambi- 
tions. But President Nasser has always tried to depict Israel in 
African and Asian eyes as the catspaw of imperialism, and to be 
called France’s friend and ally may yet prove grist to the Egyptian 
propaganda mill. Mr Ben-Gurion and his supporters will answer 
that this cannot be helped ; that a small country like Israel has no 
hope of survival if it cannot shelter under the wing of a great 
power, and that France has turned out to be this power. Israel, 
they will say, must be ready and prepared to meet the Arab armies 
at any moment, The prime minister’s critics do not deny this, but 
they claim that military readiness is not enough. They believe that 
since Israel above all needs international sympathy, it should be 
careful not to align itself with one power. Instead, the govern- 
ment should do what it can to allay Arab suspicions of Israel’s 
expansionist intentions. 

As the campaign for the elections due on August 15th warms up, 
these topics are being discussed with rising passion. The opposition 
accuses Mr Ben-Gurion of staging his journey to the United States 
and Europe mainly for election purposes. This accusation would 
be justified if there had been no need at all for the prime minister 
to seek contact with western leaders at the present juncture. How- 
ever, to throw out feelers to the new, American Administration was 
imperative and the meetings in France proved that the journey 
has not been in vain. But this does not mean that the visit was not 
also useful for election purposes. : During the past few weeks, 
when his picture in company with the leaders of the world has 
daily been on the front page of the newspapers, his image has recap- 
tured some of the glamour that it had before it was tarnished by 
the Lavon affair. Cheering crowds of Jews met him abroad 
wherever he went, and he has come back to Israel in fighting form. 
There is still no Israeli personality able to stand up to him. 





5 of the world’s foremost jet trainers selected for the air forces of 5 cou... 
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One of the largest manufacturers of motive 
power units in the world, Bristol Siddeley 
Engines Limited produce the very success- 
ful Orpheus and Viper turbojets. 


These engines power many different types 
of production aircraft, ranging from strike 
fighters to target drones. Specially adapted 
versions of the Orpheus and Viper have been 
developed to meet the stringent require- 
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ments of the new generation of jet traine 
and now power 5 of the world’s foremost 
training aircraft which have already be 
selected for the air forces of Brita 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Ceylon. 


Manufacturing licence agreements for t 
Orpheus have beensigned with France, Ita 
India and Germany, and for the Viper wi 
France and Italy. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SwW7. 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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FROM L TO R: FOLLAND GNAT TRAINER 


MACCHI MB 326 — HUNTING JET PROVOST TRAINER Full TIF 2 FIAT G 9IT 


UPPLY THE POWER 


POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Industrial Proteus gas 
turbine engine powers a 3,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator. Designed for peak-lopping and stand-by 
generation, this new pocket power station, two of 
which are in service, delivers full power within 2 
minutes of a cold start for a lower capital cost 
than any other comparable type of installation. 


THIS 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines 
power Britain’s crack express train—the British 
Railways ‘‘Bristolian’’. Two Type MD 650 engines, 
developing a total 2,200 hp, give the “ Bristolian” 
a top speed of 90 mph. 286 Bristol Siddeley 
Maybach diesels have been ordered by British 
Railways alone. 


..» AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Pegasus lift/thrust 
turbofan powers the Hawker P1127 strike aireraft 
—the world’s first VTOL jet aireraft designed for 
operational service. Thrust is applied through 
four movable nozzles evenly disposed around the 
centre of gravity, providing a single power source 
for all conditions of flight. 
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Men or 
Mendicants ? |. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONTHS of rising expectations, spurred by rising costs of living, 
M the recent increase in policemen’s salaries, and greater self- 
confidence after years of passive acceptance, culminated last Satur- 
day by the seaside at Margate, where the special delegate con- 
ference of the National Union of Teachers voted to reject in toto 
the most generous Burnham award ever. The atmosphere of drama 
that pervaded the Winter Gardens as the meeting began was 
augmented by the tightly-guarded secrecy of the affair ; even the 
windows were kept shut, much to the discomfiture of both the 
stifling 2,200 delegates within and the oddly-assorted gathering of 
hangers-on without. A militant group of twelve student teachers 
from Coventry Training College, plus the usual handful of ardent 
socialists and unilateralists, picketed the entrance in a scarcely- 
needed effort to encourage drastic action. It was clear from the first 
gavel that there was little chance that these outwardly calm but 
inwardly seething teachers would accept the Burnham offer; it 
was to be a question of how much was to be rejected, and on what 
basis the NUT negotiators, strengthened by full union support, 
were to demand re-opening of the bargaining in the Burnham 
committee. 

The moderates, led by Mr Exworthy (an ex-president and a 
member of the executive, speaking, however as an individual) called 
for cool-headed realism, and a rejection solely of the irksome opera- 
tive date of January 1, 1962, as this was the only point on which 
the authorities were felt to be likely to yield. But Mr Exworthy 
was soundly defeated. The motion that the delegates eventually 
carried (by some 118,000 card votes to 99,000) went even further 
than the original executive recommendation, which had singled 
out the operative date, beginners’ salaries, and unfair treatment of 
primary school teachers as the three “ festering sores ” of the Burn- 
ham award. The conference resolved that the NUT negotiators 
would seek to start again by demanding all the concessions claimed 
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BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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by the union’s general conference 
at Easter. The delegates thus 
gave their representatives on the 
teachers’ panel a completely free 
hand in the struggle to wring 
from the authorities the maximum 
for teachers’ pay and pride. 

On the all-important question 
of what was to be done if the new 
negotiations failed, Mr Exworthy 
cautiously urged that in such a 
circumstance another special con- 
ference be held to determine what 
should be done ; it was foolish, he maintainéd, to make a decision 
without knowledge of what might happen in the meantime, and 
the local authorities had just given warning that they would 
refuse to re-open negotiations under a strike threat. Opposing 
Mr Exworthy, Mr Allsop (also a member of the Executive, and 
speaking on behalf of the Executive) demanded direct action. He 
attained the conference’s rhetorical zenith when he exhorted the 
cheering teachers (including the females) to act like men, not mendi- 
cants. They did. For the second time, Mr Exworthy and his 
supporters saw caution swept aside. By now a note of urgency had 
crept in, since the floor had to be evacuated by 4 o’clock to make 
way for an invasion of dancing girls for the Winter Garden’s usual 
Saturday evening entertainment. The president ruled that, if the 
delegates rejected Mr Exworthy’s amendment, this would be taken 
as an affirmation of the executive’s radical threats. And so it was. 
The plan, if the talks fail, is for a token one-day strike of all NUT 
members in both primary and secondary schools, followed by long- 
term strikes in certain selected areas. 

In opting for strike action, the delegates hurled a direct challenge 
at the equally adamant local authorities ; some sort of crisis, during 
which the teachers and the union must undergo financial strain and 
the government suffer much embarrassment, now appears nearly 
inevitable—unless the strike call proves to be a complete flop. But 
the teachers’ delegates felt their decision justified: at stake was 
not merely the difference between {600-£1,200 in sixteen years and 
some advance towards the NUT’s initial demand of £700-£1,300 
in ten, but the respect that the teachers felt was merited by their 
professional status. (For one teacher’s views, see the letter on 
page 1357.) Thus they elected to employ non-professional tactics 
to secure professional dignity. As one leftist picketer put it, 
“Tt was about time we teachers learned something from the 
proletarians.” 


cinemas are a distinctively London 
amusement. These temporary havens from 
wind, weather and an hour of longueurs 
exist in other cities ; but singly, and often 
in places of dubious name. In London they 
abound. There are a dozen at least within a 
mile of Charing Cross, catering for enforced 
or voluntary idlers, disappointed provincials, 
touristic pilgrims for whom the whole world 
of grey stone and weeping monument has 
become stale, flat and viciously unprofitable, 
and for those poor shades who would other- 


the caverns of London’s railway stations, 
waiting for a connection. 

The cinemas are of two main types: 
mass-production and plush. The first are 
simple to the point of austerity, mere work- 
shops for the swift assembly of ersatz solace, 
where a tiny foyer (sweets, cigarettes, tickets 
at a shilling or half-a-crown) leads without 
ceremony into an auditorium only slightly 
larger, jammed with seats from the rear wall 
to the very foot of the little screen. Out- 
wardly the plush are indistinguishable from 
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G-jH-T-in Cemxre 
now offers computer 
services in London 





WHAT precisely is a G-£-I-R Centre ? in brief, it is WHEN (oes a commercial or public service organi- 


the ‘operations room’ for the control of any and every tech- zation need the help of a G-E-I-R Centre ? Whenever it 
nique of scientific commercial and industrial management. has any kind of management, stock-control, economic, 
in the United States there is already a nation-wide network scientific, or development problem (however large or small) 
of G-E-I-R Centres, equipped with the most advanced avail- that can be solved by up-to-date logical or mathematical 
able computing systems. methods. 


WHO :re the people who run the Centre? C-E-I-R (UK) HOW much do C-E-1-R's services cost ? That depends, 
Limited, the British subsidiary of the largest independent of course, upon the nature of the problem—but it is safe to 
commercial computer services organization in the world... The say that C-E-I-R’s charges, project for project, are the lowest 
organization has a staff of over 400 mathematicians, econ- in Europe. And that goes for the straight hire of computer 
omists, scientists, computer specialists, and programmers. time here in London as well. 


WHY is a London 6-£-1-R Centre necessary 2? Because 


G-F-I-R’s list of clients, which includes government depart- WHERE do you find out more about G-£-I-R? By 
ments and many famous commercial corporations, has. "naind up either the Main Office of C-E-1-R (U.K.) Ltd, at the 
extended rapidly in Britain. On-the-spot services were ur- number shown below, or the new G-E-I-R Centre itself. The 
gently needed—and now here they are, with some of the address is: 58 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : 
world’s most advanced computer facilities ready to hand. LANgham 8658. 





ux. Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 1551 
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WOULD 
IT 
BE 
BETTER 


Plastic pennies? Light and strong, gay colours perhaps? No more holes in 
trouser pockets. But to a true-blue Englishman—anathema! 
Still, Englishmen of all colours are swallowing new ideas about plastics which 
are almost as revolutionary as plastic coinage, though often more subtle. 
Ask us at BIP—we're the people who know. There's the statue in St. David's 
Cathedral carved in laminated wood (laminated with a BIP adhesive); the 
“Glass Slipper,” one of the world’s biggest plastics sailing-boats (glass fibre 


moulded with BIP resins); and hundreds of everyday objects (made 
IN PLASTIC? 


with BIP plastics) which you accept without thinking that they are 
made with plastic, just because they are efficient and pleasing to 
hand and eye—creaseless cottons, for example, or your steering-wheel. 


What about your product? Again, ask us at BIP. British Industrial Plastics 
runs an Advisory Service which will take your product and tell you if and how 
plastics can improve it. We have béen in the industry from the start and are 
plastics men to the marrow (we process the raw material, we build the press 
and tool plant, we make our own moulded products), so we know what plastics 
can and cannot do: our Product Design Service will work with you or for you 
at the drop of a hat. Up to you now to drop it... 


GO ON-ASK US! WOULD IT 
BE BETTER WITH 
PLASTICS ? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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the austere, but once past the box-office 
(half-crown only), endless stairs give way to 
subterranean halls of muted splendour, 
res.ing rooms, reading rooms, retiring 
rooms, restaurants (faint mockeries, all of 
them, of salles privées in Edwardian cafés) 
and an auditorium in which the seats are 
spaced decently far apart so that the weary 
shopper and genteel unemployed may 
stretch and, if they choose, sleep. 

The fare in all of them is rigidly conven- 
tional. Often a single newsre2! will furnish 
out a thin feast of cartoons and comedies. 
A royal. wedding, a Derby, a Trooping 
the Colour will supply a quarter of the pro- 
gramme in its season. Travel films, an 
occasional naturalist’s documentary, odd 
connoisseur’s pieces, will sometimes shine 
among this dross. But in general it is a 
gourmand’s rather than a gourmet’s meal ; 
and the addict may expect to find repeated 
in each the pot-boiled biographic episodes 
of Tom and Jerry, Speedy Gonzales, Syl- 
vester and Tweety, Donald Duck, Bugs 
Bunny et al. 

The cinéaste, picking through this 
incandescent porridge, fares not so well, but 
does not starve. Those acid fruits, the UPA 
cartoons chronicling the eccentricities of 
Gerald McBoing-Boing and Mr Magoo, can 
be discovered ; but rarely. Intellectual goon 
films, running, jumping and standing still 
or expounding the mystique of the 
Mukkinese  battle-horn, draw crowds 
wherever they are shown ; but they are not 
often shown. And once in a summer some 
esoteric and highly-prized tidbit (perhaps 
that British film made with British labour, 
The Do-it-yourself Cartoon Kit) will briefly 
glimmer. Moreover, news cinemas are the 
last repositories of the great reputations of 
film comedy: Chaplin, Laurel and Hardy, 
Buster Keaton and the Keystone Cops 
compete bravely with the humourless sadists 
and desperate clowns of the post-slapstick 
depression. 


erry ee last an hour, more or less, 
and the clientéle is drawn indiscrimin- 
ately from the amorphous crowds outside. 
A shower of rain will bring in coatless 
hundreds, a fog will fill them for the whole 
twelve hours of their daily opening, winter 
winds will drive the most respectable to a 
taste for this slightly disreputable (because 
self-indulgent?) entertainment. And when 
the doors shut, at eleven at night, among the 
last to leave will be discovered scarecrow 
figures who, jobless, penniless, bootless and 
bedless, have nevertheless managed to raise 
the shilling admission which applies before 
lunchtime and have slept their waste of days 
away, snoring, faintly smelling, indelicately 
coughing and dreaming who knows what 
dreams inspired by the tinny fantasies on 
the screen. 

The situations of the little cinemas seem 
not to have been so much planned as oppor- 
tunely grabbed, as basements became avail- 
able. ‘A few, like the three round Picadilly 
Circus and that in Leicester Square, are 
ideally placed ; and in a normal day will 


bring in 1,000 customers each. A royal 
wedding will double that. But there are 
others, hopefully installed at quiet stations 
or set down in a desert of clerkly business, 
whose trad: is forlornly sub-economic. 
Some have disappzared altogether, others 
have suffered an X-change, to become fully- 
fledged, if miniature, emporia of nudism, 
real violence and the seedy disillusion which 
rides on the crest of the nouvelle vague. 
The proprietors, more - secret than _the 
Admiralty, will not say whether they are 
more profitable for the change or not: but 
they. have none of the raffish charm of the 
things they grew from, where every film is 
U ; and the need they fill is less innocent. 


' 





Dx sole is as likely as not to come 
nowadays from Lowestoft, in Suffolk, 
which boasts itself the premier British near- 
water fishing port. It has a curious history. 
In 1830, after a quarrel between Norwich 
and Yarmouth over the tolls levied on car- 
goes shipped up the River Yare, an artificial 
harbour was built at Lowestoft, and con- 
nected by canal and river to Norwich. 

That scheme—a belated venture of the 
canal-builders of the industrial revolution— 
was a failure. But Lowestoft harbour was 
acquired by the railways, which built large 
fish docks, and fostered the growth of a 
fleet of trawlers similar to Brixham smacks. 
The days of the great East Anglian 
autumn herring fishery, in wh‘ch fifty years 
ago more than a thousand Scottish and 
English drifters used to engage, are done. 
The old trade with eastern Europe in salted 
herring, diminished by the Russian revolu- 
tion, has since 1950 died away to a trickle— 
not because the Russians would not buy 
the herring, but because the herring shoais 
themselves have been depleted. 

The scientists are still dubious about the 
reason, but the fishermen are convinced that 
it is “industrial fishing.” The: drifters’ 
nets catch only the mature fish, but large 
foreign (and notably Danish) trawlers are 
sweeping up enormous quantities of herring 
indiscriminately for oil and meal factories. 
Thus, say the East Coast fishermen, they 
have broken up the fishing that for 800 
years was the foundation of their fortunes. 

Yarmouth consoles itself with a holiday 
trade, but its fishing fleet has almost died 
out. Lowestoft still maintains © about 


Lowestoft's Aristocrats 
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But the cartoon cinemas serve a well- 
defined demand: to while away the idle 
hours which beset unintelleciual people in 
large cities, whether waiting for trains, 
avoiding the rush hour or simply lonely in 
their lunch-breaks. In these warm little 
cellars they may put off their earnestness, 
laugh uninhibitedly because unseen at 
childish shadow-shows (for which they 
would have to pretend contempt in the light 
of day), escape the thronged and shuffling 
gloom of the pavement outside and, for an 
hour, forget- the real world, where th: 
head blown off in a tumultuous explosion 
can never. successfully be put back on 
again. 






fifteen drifters and drifter-trawlers, whos? 
crews find themselves compensated for the 
scarcity of herring by their high price. 
Smoked kippers are still in d2mand for 
upper class breakfast tables; they have 
ceased to provide a popular relish for the 
workman’s tea. 

Bur although the seasonal fishing for 
herring has diminished, the year-round 
trawling for white fish has greatly increased 
at Lowestoft. Like Yarmouth, the town 
was heavily bombed during the war and 
had to evacuate half its population, but 
since then it has been restored to a com- 
munity of 45,000 people, with big quick- 
freezing, canning, radio and motor coach 
building industries, and new shipyards. 
The suggestion in The Economist of Janu- 
ary 21st that—rather than try to eke out its 
career as a fishing port with the help of yet 
ano:her government subsidy for trawling— 
Lowestoft should export labour to booming 
Ipswich was received with a mixture of local 
anger and derision. 

To start with, Lowestoft men say, the 
town is not a depressed area. Much of its 
fishing fleet was lost in the minesweeping 
service during the war. But since then it 
has been rebuilt—with help from the sub- 
sidy. It now consists of more than a hundred 
trawlers, seventy of which have been built 
during the past ten years—many of them in 
local yards. The trawlers have cooled and 
insulated fish rooms ; when landed the fish 
is sent in insulated vehicles straight to its 
inland destinations. Before the war much 
Lowestoft fish passed through Billingsgate 
and Birmingham. Now one local firm alone 
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sends fish direct to about eight hundred 
fishmongers and friers. 

Reduction in the British consumption 
of fish has taken place mainly at the expense 
of the distant-water fisheries. About 45 
per cent of the Lowestoft catch is of plaice. 
The cod and haddock (which make up 
about 36 per cent) are said to be very 
different commodities from the Iceland 
stuff that has been much longer in the fish- 
hold. There is a useful trade on contract 
with the freezing plants, whose dealings with 
vegetables, fruit, poultry and meat, as well 
as fish, have grown so large that they employ 
ten per cent of the labour in Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. 


HE old type of owner-skipper has gone 
ioe of the Lowestoft fishing. Now that 
a new trawler costs between {£90,000 and 
£100,000 to build, ownership and manage- 
ment can be undertaken only by large con- 
cerns, but most of the men at the head of 
them are still members of local families who 
have been interested in the fishing for 
generations. They find the subsidy indis- 
pensable. One of them declared: “It’s 
hard to interest the City of London in this 
industry. If you get more than 5 per cent 
on your capital in the fishing industry, 
you’re doing very well indeed.” 

The skippers are vastly changed from the 
school that found its way about the North 
Sea by instinct, “ the colour of the water,” 
and soundings with the lead. Lowestoft 
technical college originated a pre-appren- 
ticeship scheme for fishermen, a school of 
navigation for them, and a school of diesel 
engineering. The modern skipper is a well- 
educated man, who may be earning between 
£2,000 and £3,000 a year while still in his 
twenties. Similarly, with his share in the 
boat’s earnings on top of his basic wage, a 
deck hand of 17 can earn £700 a year. The 
fisher lads walk Lowestoft’s streets like an 
aristocracy of labour. The little gold rings 
they wear in their ears, as their forefathers 
did, are marks of rank. 

Yet fishing is still one of the most 
arduous as well as dangerous of jobs. And, 
as one Lowestoft man put it: “A fisherman 
has no social life. He’s never home for 
long, and he never knows exactly when it’s 
going to be.” The women folk, as well as 
the men, need to be bred to the demands of 
this calling. High though its rewards and 
prestige still are, the temptations of softer 
jobs ashore are great. 

The men and boys who resist those temp- 
tations, and continue to follow the most 

-honoured vocation on the East Coast, are 
admittedly of a very fine type. And in this 
one owner, asked to justify the retention of 
subsidies for the fishing industry, found his 
ultimate argument, “ It’s worth something 
for the country to keep this industry going,” 
he said. .“ Look at the men it breeds— 
they’re better than factory hands! They’re 
a reserve of seamen |!” The need “ to pre- 
serve the breed of seamen” is a claim for 
subsidising the fishing industry that has 
been heard since the reign of Elizabeth I. 
Will it still prevail now ? 


Irrelevant 
Oxbridge ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OXFORD 


—- criticisms of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and speculation about 
their future within the system of British 
university education, have taken a number 
of lines. One of these, that their doors 
are still too tightly closed because of social 
prejudice, was discussed in a previous 
article (The Economist, April 22, 1961), 
where it was argued that the real trouble 
lay in the inability of many schools to 
meet Oxbridge’s high entrance standards. 
The present article is concerned with two 
other criticisms, which seem Separate but 
are in fact connected with each other, 


The first is that Oxbridge syllabuses are 
irrelevant to the urgent needs of the 
modern world. What is the use of learn- 
ing symbolic logic in the age of the 
hydrogen bomb? This can be corrceted, 
it is claimed, by redrawing syllabuses 
academically so that, say, African 
Studies replace Greek History; and by de- 
signing practical courses like Accountancy 
or Management as an addition to the theo- 
retical syllabus. (Churchill College has 
recently announced a course of this sort.) 


Arguments against this were developed 
some years ago during the controversy 
over Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in 
the Universities published in 1949, and 
have recently been re-stated by Mr Alan 
Bullock, among others. The university, 
according to this view, exists primarily to 
give the country’s ablest young men a 
pause of three or four years to think, to 
learn, and to reflect; to acquire intellectual 
(and perhaps social and _ aesthetic) 
standards which will enable them to see 
through bogus arguments quickly and to 
develop valid ones with conviction; and 
to realise that the frontiers of knowledge 
are neither certain nor static. The core 
of this process is the mastery of the basic 
theoretical principles of one or two sub- 
jects, and some acquaintance with those of 
others. The method consists as much in 
mutual discussion between the under- 
graduates as in formal or informal tuition. 
In this connection the really able men 
play a part out of all relation to their 
numbers, for they teach each other, form 
a serious link between dons and under- 
graduates, and set the intellectual pace for 
undergraduate life in the university as a 
whole. 


The objection that study of this sort is 
socially unjustifiable is met by the claim 
that it is in fact closely relevant to the 
needs of an increasingly specialised and 
intricate society. For no other method 
simultaneously concentrates and expands 
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the powers of the mind, thus enabling the 
graduate to grasp and criticise a whole 
range of practical subjects, and to bring | 
an independent judgment to bear on them. 
Studies perfect nature and are perfected 
by experience. ‘Conversely, experience 
without studies can lead to narrow and un- 
creative views, and the retention of 
traditional methods at the expense of 
efficiency; as Kevnes never tired of re- 
peating. 


HIS view of what a university education 
should be necessarily leads to sus- 
picion of “practical” and “relevant” 
courses. It can plausibly be argued (on 
the normal grounds of the benefits of 
specialisation) that “ practical courses ” 
are best pursued in technological colleges 
or within businesses themselves. One 
learns by doing. And it is really not too 
difficult to see that courses meant—with 
the best will in the world—to be “ rele- 
vant” to today’s needs may prove to 
be horribly irrelevant to tomorrow’s. To 
use a military metaphor, those who argue 
for direct relevance are always committing 
their main forces to action against enemies 
who may not exist, or whose strength may 
be wildly misjudged. 

This discussion is germane to another 
line of criticism of Oxbridge: that it 
takes the cream of the school entry, thus 
depriving Redbrick universities of the 
leaven they need for their student body. 
The deprivation is the more keenly felt 
because many Redbrick staffs are them- 
selves Oxbridge trained, and therefore 
know what they are missing. 


One remedy proposed is to spread the 
entry by some system of regional quotas. 
It also looks as though some thought is 
being given to the idea of developing 
Oxbridge as a primarily graduate centre, 
thus freeing the talented undergraduate 
for admission elsewhere. Now the main 
achievement of Oxbridge has always been 
in teaching, and this has depended on the 
presence there of a nucleus of clever 
undergraduates. The main achievement 
of Redbrick has, on the whole, been on the 
side of research. Would it not be a better 
policy to continue to foster undergraduate 
studies at Oxbridge and to export her 
graduates to Redbrick universities for - 
advanced study and research degrees? 
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WHAT’S NEW IN SHOPPING? 


Why have millions 
gone over 
to frozen foods ? 


ASK PRESSED STFEL 


Quick-freezing has given a new dimension to shopping. 
Ask any woman buying out-of-season greens (shelled or 
de-stalked, and ready to cook). Or a pre-cooked meal. 
Or having to cope at short notice with a dinner for six. 

On the retail side, shops are being planned round the 
frozen food cabinet. As a Hounslow retailer said: *“They 
attract more customers, sell more food, save time, save 
money, and make more profit.” 


Not surprisingly, he had a Prestcold frozen food 
cabinet. Not surprising, because Prestcold helped to 
launch frozen food in this country, and have the largest i" 
range of cabinets. They make them for butchers, fish- 
mongers, bakers, delicatessens and self-service stores, and 
for homes, for hospitals, for the Houses of Parliament 
and for the U.S. Embassy. Prestcold have the freshest 
ideas in Britain. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED- COWLEY- OXFORD 
Prestcold Division: Swansea, Glamorgan S 
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the new men... the computer-minded 


This is the age of computers — and the progres- 
sive men who use computers; of time saved, 
waste saved, money saved. Sooner or later you’ll 
need one in your business. Sooner than competi- 
tors—or later? The decision is yours.... 


Another decision: which make of computer P 
Worth remembering ... Ferranti offer you a 
wider range of computers, programs, training 
facilities and services than any other company. 
And current Ferranti activities include Nebula 


(Natural Electronic Business Language for 
commercial programming), Orion (revolution- 
ary new “second generation’? computer) and 
Atlas (most advanced super-speed computer 
system in the world). 


Which type of computer? Here Ferranti can be 
helpful indeed. They’ 11 tell you if you can’t make 
economical use of a computer at all. But prob- 
ably you can. Look at three spheres of business 
where Ferranti have proved their worth. 





PROCESS CONTROL. A major chemical 
company is installing a FERRANTI 
ARGUS computer for complete auto- 
matic control of a manufacturing plant. 
The arGus will replace about 100 con- 
ventional control devices and also 
provide information for analysis. 


750,000 INSURANCE POLICIES are pro- 
cessed monthly by each of the PERSEUS 
computers in Stockholm and Cape Town, 
which keep policies up-to-date from punch- 
ed cards and also print renewal notices. 
By any standards, by far the biggest job 
ever done on British computers. 


NOT ALL USERS ARE OWNERS. The 
Wimpey Organisation bought time at 
Ferranti’s London Computer Centre, using 
@ standard frame-analysis program on 
steelwork design for the new Ascot 
grandstand. Many clients use Ferranti’s 
‘do-it-yourself’ programming aids. 


FERRANTI RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


London Computer Centres: 68 Newman St. London W.1. (Museum 5040) and 21 Portland Place, London W.1. (Langham 9211) Works: West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301) 
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Lesson from Tin 


AST Tuesday, the defences of tin’s stabilisation scheme 
collapsed as dramatically as a New Year’s resolution. 
In April, when the cash price for tin reached £830 a 
ton, the manager of the tin buffer stock began to sell with the 
assurance of a man with 5 per cent of likely world demand 
this year in reserve. A fortnight ago, when the buying wave 
lapped at his dyke of £880, he may have held about 8,000 
tons of tin and the conviction that he could still hold out 
for some time. But on Monday, June 12th, turnover in the 
London market was larger than at any time since the uncon- 
trolled boom of 1950-51. This week, turnover easily topped 
1,500 tons again on Monday, and the premium on three 
months’ metal was stretched to {15 a ton ; this made spot tin 
cheaper to buy and hold if one had the cash. The end came 
swiftly: turnover on Tuesday morning rose to 2,000 tons ; 
a great shout went up for tin at £880 when the second ring 
of the afternoon session opened. The broker for the buffer 
pool said he had only 440 tons left and shared it out. Total 
transactions exceeded 5,000 tons (under 200 toris is normal), 
and at the end of the day bargains were being struck at a level 
well above the submerged £880. 

A fortnight short of its first five-year span, tin has shot 
through the roof. In 1958, it had crashed through the floor. 
So, to the satisfaction alike of producers who wanted higher 
prices, of cynical disbelievers in any kind of commodity 
stabilisation and of speculators who made the killing, the 


The Buffer Stock Manager of the International Tin Council has 
withdrawn as a seller of cash tin on the London Metal Exchange 
at the ceiling price in the agreement of {£880 a ton, as the stocks 
of tin at his disposal are exhausted—Statement by the ITC, June 
2oth, 1961. 


tin buffer scheme double-faulted. The humiliation of this” 
jewel among stabilisation schemes, adapted widely as the basis 
of many international commodity agreements since the war, 
is bound to cast a deep shadow. 

But the failure is a matter of degree ; even the headlong 
events of the past fortnight do not add up to a fiasco. The 
tin scheme was the victim of its own rigidities—a limitation 
recognised in the greater flexibility written into the new agree- 
ment designed to succeed the first. Within its resources and 
terms, the tin buffer operation has been moderately successful. 
It managed to store 23,000 tons of tin when demand was weak 
and realised the last of it when demand was strong. Its 
special fund likewise helped to smooth out the market—and 
to make money too. But when they tried to fix the “ right ” 
range for tin prices the designers of the scheme lost sight of 
the point that, if it had a thin floor and a fragile ceiling, it 
would need correspondingly more headroom to allow market 
forces to work. 

Havana’s imprint lies heavily on the international tin agree- 
ment. Consumer members share equal voting rights with 
producers and a distributed majority is needed for all 
decisions. In practice, producers of nearly all the free 
world’s tin supply are equally represented with consumers of 
only 40 per cent of it—why other consumers do not join the 
club is something of a mystery. Membership costs practically 
nothing, and consumers have the right to veto proposals to 


TRENDS IN TIN 
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restrict tin exports and change price limits. Perhaps if supplies 
were distributed at times of shortage specifically in favour of 
‘consuming member countries, more would join. If it were 
considered desirable, pressure could in this way be brought to 
bear on the United States to release tin from its stockpile. The 
parties to the agreement have co-operated effectively in the 
past, but producers feel an added degree of concern about the 
lower part of the price range and consumers are exercised 
about security of supplies and the price ceiling. 

Producers scratched together the £17 million to establish 
the buffer pool, and further resources needed to defend prices 
in the crisis of 1958. Consumers, who can call the tune, had 
the right to contribute voluntarily to the fighting fund, but 


did not do so. In fact, as compensation for the imposition _ 


of export restrictions from producing countries, they extracted 
an agreement that the buffer manager should be allowed to 
deal, at his discretion, within the middle price range of £780 
to £830 a ton to forestall a sharp rise in prices. After tin 
recovered from the worst in 1958, this resulted in a lengthy 
period of stability which nevertheless succeeded in pleasing 
no one, least of all the market. 

For the loss of tin production when quotas were cut (as 
low as §2 per cent for six months between 1958 and 1959) 
consumer members share the blame. They were presumably 
convinced of the fairness of the scheme they helped to estab- 
lish, and they could have helped themselves, and saved pro- 
ducers from avoidable distress, by more wholehearted support 
of the scheme. Both production and consumption of tin are 
notoriously unresponsive to price changes ; now that con- 
sumers are at the wrong end of the stick one cannot altogether 
sympathise with them. 


THE RISE IN TIN SHARES 


Jan. 29, Jan. I, Jan. 13, June 22 

1958 1960 1961 1961 
DN BENINEN Ka cc obaesheesee wn 15/3 28/- 31/9 46/- 
DUNE, 66> betes yinrecnavaens 12/- 22/6 22/- 28/- 
RIN Danas bans cen ksnas'ne 7/72 16/1'4 14/6 22/6 
MM AUN Sabo Sin csb Secor 7/- 10/10! 8/- 20/3 
Southern Malayan 5s............. 8/4'2 19/6 20/9 36/- 
WOM Eset abssersdaseseseses 7/10', 30/6 38/9 76/3 
Spot Bit CE PEF OOM) ss coke csccccnce 735 785 780 915 


With restraint on production relaxed, all tin in the buffer 
stock sold, and nearly every stockpile (except that of the 
United States) emptied or emptying, the tin agreement is now 
a floor and nothing else. Costs of production are steadily 
rising as richer deposits are exhausted; and demand is 
increasing—last year, consumption reached the high level of 
182,000 tons. But higher prices will squeeze tin out of the 
uses in which the most convenient substitute is available. If 
the output from the six major producers in the scheme were 
never to exceed 150,000 tons a year, and possibly to fall below 
this, any ceiling price could be positively injurious. Until or 
unless tin falls by more than £130 to £780 a ton, the buffer 
manager has no power to buy in tin and meanwhile there 
can be no upper limit. But it would be doubtful wisdom, 
because of the destruction of the ceiling, to neglect the floor. 
Despite the borrowing powers written into the new agreement, 
even greater resources might still be necessary in a crisis and 
the level of the floor will need careful review. The mines 
make the point that tin that is unpayable when ground is 
originally worked might never be recovered later. Even worse 
are the harmful social upheavals caused by recession. Nearly 
all low-cost tin production is in south-east Asia. But for the 
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forerunner of the present international tin scheme which tried 
to rescue producers after the slump of 1930-31, comparatively 
new high-cost producing countries. like Nigeria and the 
Congo might have suffered a complete shut-down for a lengthy 
period. Each miner may support two other persons directly, 
and indirectly perhaps twenty more. Between 1948 and 
June 1959, after export restrictions under the current agree- 
ment had been most severe, the number of Nigerians engaged 
in tin mining was halved, and the country’s revenues corre- 
spondingly affected. 


w there is no longer a buffer stock to operate, the Tin 
Council, meeting next week, will have to concentrate on 


‘how to satisfy—or pacify—demand for tin this year and next. 


Malaya, which has the greatest potential, may be able to 
promise more land for tin mining. Some landowners still 
prefer to grow food on tin-bearing land to feed their popula- 
tions. Although some tin companies operating in Malaya 
are already taking advantage of freedom from export restric- 
tions, the equally important multitude of smaller producers 
seem so far to be unresponsive. Expansion is difficult for a 
small miner and capital is scarce, especially with the growing 
range of other investments now open in Malaya. Bolivia 
nationalised its tin mines in 1952 ; Indonesia parted company 
with Holland in 1958 ; and the Congo has broken its links 
with Belgium. The limited output of these countries has been 
disappointing and is naturally an embarrassment to them. 
These three important producers ought to be able to make 
up some of the lost ground in future. 


With independence for Nigeria and Malaya, control of tin 
production has been transformed since the war. It therefore 
seems odd that the United States which nurtured grievances 
against the international schemes operated by the “ colonial 
powers ” before the war and had such a large hand in the 
establishment of the present scheme, never joined it. It might 
be persuaded to redeem itself by releasing some of its 300,000- 
ton stockpile through the buffer scheme. For strictly 
strategic purposes, America has enough tin to fight a modern 
version of the Thirty-Years War. But though other con- 
sumers would join American taxpayers in urging their govern- 
ment to reduce its stockpile at this propitious time, many of 
them are also producers of other materials in over-abundant 
supply that have sought refuge under the wing of America’s 
strategic stockpiles. For them, America’s tin is strategic in 
the sense that a decision to let some of it go in addition to 
releases of other materials already being made might generate 
inconvenient disposals of a lot more commodities. 


Speculators must hold some tin wanted for consumption 
this year. Theirs is the worry of what price will balance 
demand with supply. A release from the American stockpile, 
storms that halve crops, or one of the other swift changes 
in fortune that seem to afflict tin might upset the calculations. 
A ton of tin goes a long way, and consumers are constantly 
striving to make it go a lot further. Since 1939, America has 
raised its use of reclaimed tin from a quarter to a half of annual 
consumption and the smaller, neater metal goods now being 
produced use considerably less tin. Tin is convenient rather 
than indispensable, but the right value in the long run for 
that convenience may be considerably higher than the present 


price of £915 a ton. 
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Canada’s Floating Dollar 


the new exchange tactics announced by Canada’s 

minister of finance in his budget last Tuesday (on which 
our Ottawa correspondent reports on page 1375) are being 
cited in some circles as another indication that world exchanges 
are in flux, that the basis of certainty in exchange relationships 
has been removed. This is too simple a view, for Canada’s 
financial problem is in many ways unique. The Canadian 
dollar, alone among major currencies, has had no fixed ex- 
change parity for over ten years. From September, 1950, 
it has been a floating currency without official limits, and it still 
is. What Mr Fleming has decided is that the official exchange 
fund should now intervene with the positive aim of driving 
the exchange rate down. This should come as no great sur- 
prise. What has been remarkable through the past few years 
is that the heavy deficit in the balance of payments did not 
itself drive down the Canadian dollar. The Canadian authori- 
ties, far from adopting the familiar posture of assuring all 
and sundry that their currency would never depreciate, have 
been hoping that it would and warning the world that it might. 
The presumption, admittedly, was that the depreciation would 
be the result of ordinary market forces. Now that the market 
has failed to do the job itself, the authorities are stepping in 
to help. it along. That in itself involves a major departure, 
which raises quite new questions for Canada, and also carries 
some interesting lessons of general application on the role of 
floating exchange rates. But while no one can be sure 
at present where this move will lead the Canadian dollar, it is 
important to note that the initial step has not been taken under 
immediate exchange market pressure. 

Because of Canada’s floating rate, and because of the 
specially close links with the United States, indeed, there has 
hitherto been virtually no pressure on the Canadian dollar 
even though the Canadian economy has long run an external 
deficit that ranks as a world record. When the Canadian 
dollar was removed from its peg in the early months of the 
Korean war, the aim was to check the massive inflow of funds 
that was taking place in expectation of an up-valuation. In 
these circumstances Canada was given a special dispensation 
by the International Monetary Fund, which requires fixed 
parities with fluctuations of at most 1 per cent on either side. 

At first it was thought that Canada would return to a fixed 
peg, as soon as it was clear what this should be, but this day 
of decision never arrived. The balance of payments under- 
went a basic change. In 1960 the current balance 
swung into heavy deficit and, with a momentary exception 
in 1952, the deficits have continued. In every year since 
1956 indeed they have exceeded $1 billion.* The deficit on 
merchandise trade has recently been reduced, but working 
against this is the ever-rising deficit on invisible payments, 
which arises largely from the servicing of the huge volume 
of foreign investment in Canada. The flow of this invest- 
ment, both through direct participations and transactions in 
securities, has risen almost in step with the current deficit, and 
the size of this inflow has been a major factor in the Coyne- 
Fleming clash. But it has still not been quite as large as the 
current deficit, and in each-of the last five years a substantial 


Pie: inevitably in this year of currency upheaval, 





* The dollar sign refers throughout to Canadian dollars, 


gap has remained. The official reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange have moved insignificantly ; why then did the pre- 
mium on the Canadian dollar remain, fluctuating only within 
its range of one to six cents ? 

The answer is given in the last column of the table. The 
great equilibrating “srce has been short-term capital. This 
has been attracted pa.tly by the increased differential in interest 
rates that has prevailed since 1958, when the rise in Canada 
went considerably further than in the United States. A dif- 
ferential of one per cent or more has persisted, bringing Cana- 
dian borrowers to New York and United States investers into 
the Canadian money market. Secondly, the floating exchange 
rate developed a built-in stability of its own. The fact that 
(1) it had fluctuated within very narrow limits and (2) that a 
vast volume of funds was always ready to move fur exchange 
or interest arbitrage, meant that whenever long-ieri: forces 
pulled the rate down by a cent;-money market operators 
would start thinking about the chance of an exchange appre- 
ciation, and begin to move funds in, bringing the rate up again. 


S° the floating rate did not float much in practice and did 
not adjust, or even register, the major disturbances in the 
balance of payments. Rather remarkably, it has been demon- 
strated that just as exchange speculation can artificially 
exacerbate “natural” fluctuations in exchange rates where 
confidence is weak, so in opposite circumstances of firm con- 
fidence and high mobility between capital markets the natural 
fluctuations in exchange rates can be artificially ironed out. 
In both cases, speculation is an independent factor that itself 
plays a big part in putting the rate where it is. Between the 
beginning of 1955 and the end of 1960 Canada ran a basic 
deficit, after crediting all long-term capital, of $1,600 million; 
yet neither its official reserves nor its free exchange rate bore 
any trace of it. 

The underlying forces, clearly, have pointed to a deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar, but have been frustrated by short- 
term capital movements. Now the authorities have declared 
their intention to drive down the rate to a “ substantial dis- 
count.” They are prepared to use the exchange fund to sell 
Canadian dollars against United States dollars to achieve this 


CANADA’S SELF-BALANCING PAYMENTS 


Balance Financed by : 
after Changes 
Trade Invisibles Current crediting in Short 
balance balance long- | reserves term 
term | ~° (minus capita 


capital ‘shows rise) 


(Can. $ million) 
451 


FOE ab 0% sce +432 + 19 + +506 —492 — 14 
ion fee +293 — 116 + 177 + 168 — 128 — 4 
i. ree + 10 — 344 — 334 +279 —722 +443 
i. eee — 147 — 370 — 517 +120 — 56 — 64 
2 eer +489 — 325 + 164 +614 - 37 —577 
Se eisvacc's — 58 — 385 — 443 +165 + 38 203 
. See + 13 — 445 — 432 +118 | —124 + 6 
Pe aca ace —2I1 — 487 — 698 — 337 + 44 +293 
RO westiyse —728 — 638 — 1,366 — 95 — 33 +128 
BU chica once —594 — 86l — 1,455 — 196 +105 + 91 
SIU s:6cdecece —179 — 952 —1,131 —119 — 109 +228 
FE e bi rides — 423 — 1,071 — 1,494 — 433 + 70 +363 
WO es 6 ieee — 148 —1,122 —1,270 —418 + 39 +379 
1961 (Ist qtr.) (— 8) (— 353) (— 364) (—208) | (—105) (+313) 








purpose. The intriguing question is how far they will have to. 
For the Canadian dollar, as has been seen, was being held up 
only by a market view, which the Canadian government has 
now upset. United States investors in assets denominated in 
Canadian dollars have taken losses, while Canadian borrowers 
who have accepted obligations in United States dollars have 
incurred additional liabilities. Will they now be undismayed, 
believing that despite the underlying balance of payments 
and despite the new Fleming policy the Canadian dollar will 
return to parity and above it ? Or will they expect the depre- 
ciation to go further ? 

If many people do take this view the task before the 
Canadian exchange authorities may be not how to push their 
dollar down but how to check its fall. In first dealings on 
Wednesday the discount on the US dollar was no more than 
3 cents, having fallen from a premium of just over one cent 
to parity immediately after the Coyne dispute came fully into 
the open. Exchange dealers in Europe expect to see the dis- 
count widen towards 10 cents once the broad mass of United 
States investors and corporations are fully seized of what has 
happened. “ When an exchange rate more appropriate to 
Canada’s economic position has been achieved,” Mr Fleming 
said, “‘ the government will use the exchange fund to keep the 
rate within the range appropriate to the changing economic 
situation.” 

Provided the fall in the exchange is kept within limits, it 
will be to Mr Fleming’s liking. But there is an obvious danger 
that overseas investors, hurt by their exchange losses and dis- 
turbed by the large budget deficit, may undergo a major 
change of heart. In that case Mr Fleming might well start 
longing for some of his old problems back. There is no 
country in the world that is so dependent on the confidence 
of foreign investors as Canada, and the Canadian government 
would be fooihardy to neglect it. Mr Fleming has put forward 
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specific proposals for reducing interest rates. New Federal 
issues are to be confined to short-dated bonds in the next few 
months and a sinking fund for retirement of debt is to be 
established. But while, in theory, the new policy of effecting 
a “substantial” exchange depreciation may require a con- 
comitant reduction in interest rates, Mr Fleming would be 
unwise to pay too much regard to the theoretical model until 
he sees what is happening to confidence. The stimulus of a 
ten per cent depreciation plus the budget deficit should them- 
selves give a good initial boost to the domestic economy. 


Investors are already uncertain whether to buy Canadian bonds © 


on the strength of the new policy or sell them on fears of 
inflation. 

But there is everything to be said for Canada adopting a 
positive policy on interest rates. The sorry course of dispute 
about Canada’s economic affairs marks the utter failure of 
the negative approach to economic management. ‘The bad 
example was set first by the Bank of Canada itself when it 
declined responsibility for the level of the exchange rate and 
then even of its own Bank rate ; the next step was for the 
Conservative government to shrug off any economic criticism 
by referring to the responsibility and independence of the 
Bank—instead of knocking heads together and hammering out 
a coherent policy. A lower exchange rate, possibly in time a 
lower interest rate, make sense to a certain degree for Canada 
in its present state of external deficit and domestic depression. 
But they will make sense only so long as the stimulus to the 
domestic economy is not allowed to raise domestic wages and 
costs. This is the vital point. There is nothing in this ex- 
change manipulation that will make it easier for Canadians 
to match the United States in its pay scales before they have 
matched it in productivity. Depreciation, even if there is a 
fairly clear cut Keynesian case for it in Canada now, is not 
an easy palliative even there. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








STERLING 


Still Under Fire 


million a year before. (For April and May, 
the trade figures indicate a slight improve- 
ment on the year.) Net invisible earnings 
were again very poor in the first quarter— 


Pe: reactions in the London market 
to the new tactics for the Canadian 
dollar were calm. The move was not 
unexpected in well-informed circles and 
clearly has little bearing on sterling’s 
troubles. But not all operators are well 
informed, and on Wednesday afternoon 
sterling came under sudden pressure in 
Paris and also in Zurich, where there was 
a recrudescence of the rumour that the 
Swiss franc might be revalued. The United 
States dollar weakened against the Swiss 
franc but was firm against the D-mark. 
This movement may have been attributable 
to operations of the newly active United 
States stabilisation fund, which has been 
operating in forward marks, 

Sterling weakened to $2.78} against the 
dollar and the Bank of England stepped in 
with more official support. On Thursday 
selling from the Continent was resumed 


after the announcement of no change in 
Bank rate. There have also been heavy sales 
of sterling in the forward market, and 
discounts have widened further to 24-2 
cents for three months on the US dollar— 
equivalent to an annual rate of interest on 
the spot rate of around 3 per cent. The 
market sees increasing evidence of “ Great 
West Road ” selling by United States sub- 
sidiaries to secure some cover for their 
sterling assets. 

The official estimate of Britain’s balance 
of payments in the first quarter of 196t 
caused few surprises. It confirmed the evi- 
dence of the monthly trade figures that the 
deficit was smaller than in the last half of 
1960 but still higher than in the first 
quarter of last year. On the payments 
basis, valuing both imports and exports fob, 
the merchandise trade deficit in January- 
March was £58 million, compared with £46 


a mere £2 million—and this was attribut- 
able to a further rise in net overseas spend- 
ing by the government, to no less than £85 
million in the three months—a rate of £380 
million a year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Thursday made it clear that the Treasury 
is at last moving to reverse this trend. Mr 
Lloyd declared that overseas military expen- 
diture and the foreign exchange cost of the 
forces must be reduced; so must other 
government expenditure overseas. In addi- 
tion : 

We must say clearly for all to hear that 

a country without a satisfactory surplus 

on its balance of payments just cannot pro- 

vide unlimited quantities of aid, even if 
some of it is tied. 
All this is reasonable enough, but it is not 
a policy. 
On the capital account, the first quarter 
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inflow of £58 million in private investment 
is attributable to the 


balances in this period. These figures are 
also shrouded by the support operations by 
European central banks, and the accumula- 
tions of sterling under ‘these arrangements 


UNITED KINGDOM 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(£ million) 





CURRENT ACCOUNT:— 
Imports (f.o.b.) . ... $012 1,021 997 1,047 1,045 
Exports (f.o.b.) . 966 941 858 946 987 

Visible Balance.......... 


Government (net)....... 75 — 67 70 — 75 — 85 
Other invisibles (met)..-. + 84 +105 + 61 + 59 + 87 


Identified Current Balance 37 42 - 148 - 117 56 
LONG TERM CAPITAL 


ACCOUNT:— 
Inter-Government loans 

RS 6.0're andaccaeas 17 — 20 14 40 — 21 
Official Long Term Capital 

Sins cunts isace'aecn meted ena 'i- it—- F7— 2 
Private investment (net)... — 22 — St ~ 31 + 3 + SB 
Balance of Long Term ‘ 

Se 4haktinne erence a ee Ne We 
Balance of Current and 

Lang Term Capital.... 7 —1t14 —194 ~161 — 21 

BALANCING ITEM....... +101 + 40 +124 +112 +50 


MONETARY MOVEMENTS:— 
Overseas sterling holdings: 
R.S.A. countries ...... 34+ 4-.97 7 -— 7 
Non-sterling countries . + 19 +118 +226 +241 “131 
Non-territorial organis- ‘ 
SCS 17 27 57 55+ 4 
Gold and convertible cur- 
rency reserves ........ 
Other monetary move- 
EF ccicndvesnctnas 


+ 16+ 40+ 774 44 75 
+23+ 194+ 795+ 4+ 60 





* Provisional. 


may also be partly reflected in the inflow of 
£60 million in “other monetary move- 
ments.” The balancing item obstinately 
remains positive, at £50 million, despite the 
turn in the tide of short term capital move- 
ments. This seems to confirm that a good 
part of this unidentified inflow is in fact on 
current account. To this extent the iden- 
tified current balance shows too gloomy a 
picture. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Basle’s New Voice 


6 ee was a time when the one notable 
thing about the Bank for International 
Settlements was its annual report. This 
year the bank has attracted much wider 
attention, with the new essay in central 
banking co-operation arranged under its 
auspices: in the: shorthand of the exchange 
markets, “ Basle” today means something 
very different from “ Zurich.” At the same 
time, the BIS has filled the gap in 
its economic department left by Dr 
Jacobsson’s departure in 1956, and this 
year’s annual report prepared under the 
supervision of Dr’ Milton Gilbert ranks 
with the best of the past. 

The report turns critical attention on the 
interaction between domestic and external 


£130 million: 
received from Ford, which came out of. 
non-sterling countries” holdings of sterling 


46 — 80 ~139 —101 — 5B 
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economic’ influences in leading industrial 
countries. It shows how some: countries, 
such as Italy and Switzerland, directed 
policy measures to curbing the external 
surplus as well as restraining a domestic 
boom, and had a good measure of success 
on both sides. On the other hand, 
Germany’s exclusive concentration on 
domestic stability failed on all counts, 
necessitating a reversal of policies late in 
1960 and the disruptive revaluation early 
this year. In Germany, as in the United 
States in opposite circumstances, difficulties 
arose partly because of reluctance to use 
fiscal policy as a stabilising device. Too 
much of the burden of adjustment accord- 
ingly fell on monetary policy; international 
differences in interest rates became un- 
naturally large; and in the new circum- 
stances of 1960 this led to enormous move- 
ments of short-term funds. The outflow 
from the United States was over $2 billion ; 
and the shift of funds in Europe in a single 
week in March, 1961, reached $500 
million. 

These movements and the new problems 
set by European convertibility and the 
transformation of the dollar problem also 
receive detailed attention in the second 
annual report of the European Monetary 
Agreement. One interesting new esti- 
mate in this report is that the amount of 
gold that “‘ disappeared ” into private hands 
between October, 1960, and January, 1961, 
was as high as $800 million. The European 
Monetary Agreement itself, which - was 
drawn up in 1955 in preparation for con- 


THE ECONOMY 


Edging 


| age output may well be looking 

up, but the evidence is by no means 
overwhelming. The official index for April, 
after seasonal adjustment, is put at 122 
(1954=100), compared with 121 in the 
two previous months and 120 in January. 
Does this justify the Treasury’s comment 
that “output in April was clearly above 
previous months’? On the published data, 
it does not. Revisions have raised the Feb- 
ruary index (unadjusted and adjusted) a 
point ; revisions could just as easily lower 
the April figure a point. Apart from this, 
the rounding-off of this index to a whole 
number coupled with the hazards of seasonal 
adjustment (just given its annual overhaul) 


TRENDS IN CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Per cent changes from a year earlier at average 1954 


prices 
Plant e Vehicles Building Total 
machinery work 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
1960 Ist qtr. .. + | +30 +19 + 8 
a a8 + 6 +33 +28 +14 
+19 +52 +46 +28 
OY saad +16 +41 +20 +19 
Coe Cy was +19 +19 +20 +19 
OTHER INDUSTRIES & SERVICES 
1960 Ist qtr. .. on +46 +23 +28 
SR a + + +18 +12 
ee tah as 3 +16 +9 +13 
a se +2 +10 + 4 +5 
1961 Ist qtr. .. + 3 +9 -9 + | 
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vertibility, has in practice hardly taken 
effect, since settlements are normally trans- 
acted through the exchange markets. The 
agreement is due for review by the end of 
this year but no major changes are expected. 
For Britain, the BIS analysis is eminently 
sensible. It gives warnings against painting 
the picture too black and points to “ real 
progress ” between 1955 and 1960. It gives 
a reminder that the lack of dynamism in the 
British economy is attributable to long-term 
influences such as the structure of taxation, 
the direction (it does not say the absolute 
total) of public investment, and resistances 
to the shift of resources to the more pro- 
ductive industries. The BIS is at pains 
to point out that it “takes no position ” 
on these social questions, but emphasises 
that “ the choices made.are directly related 
to the problem of growth,” The analysis 
also emphasises the role of wage inflation in 
Britain, echoing the theme of the recent 
OEEC report, in which Dr Gilbert also 
had a hand. And, in a transliteration of this 
year’s “ Economic Survey” it bluntly but 
realistically substitutes the past tense for 
the conditional mood: 
If (As) increases in pay continue (have: 
continued) to outstrip the rise in national 
productivity, the pressure on costs and 
prices will be (has been) intensified and 
ability to export will be (has_ been) 
impaired. 
This would make a fitting text over the 
Cabinet room fireplace, to be illuminated 
automatically whenever mention is made of 
economic growth. 


Upwards 


make a point movement look pretty incon- 
clusive. Nevertheless, this cautionary tale 
told, some rise in the index fits in what 
businessmen think has been happening. 
Various bits of the statistical jigsaw for 
the first quarter of the year can now be 
fitted together. Looking throughout at 
seasonally corrected data, industrial output 
appears to have been running at about the 
same level as in the previous three months. 
Fixed investment continued to be the most 
buoyant element in demand. According to 
provisional estimates, manufacturers 
stepped up their capital expenditure by 
some § per cent in real terms and the 
other industries and services covered by 


»INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Seasonally adjusted 


cere Estimates published 
one month ago 


‘ 
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the Board of Trade’s inquiry increased 
theirs by 1 per cent: the combined rise 
was 3 per cent. (The table compares 
the rates of growth in different kinds 
of investment.) Full details are not yet 
available of consumer spending but this 
probably rose by about 2 per cent. Exports 
went up some 4 per cent in volume, but 
most of this apparent recovery reflected 
delays in shipments resulting from last 
autumn’s dock strike. 

If these indicators are correct, then stocks 
must have fallen ; this has now been estab- 
~ lished. Manufacturers and distributors 
between them hold three-quarters of all 
stocks in the country and, according to the 
Board of Trade’s provisional estimates, the 
rise in these stocks in the first three 
months of the year was smaller than in any 
recent quarter : it amounted to only £73 
million (at 1954 prices, seasonally adjusted), 
£88 million less than in the three previous 
months. 


What Now? 


T is by no means easy to get a measure of 

what has been happening more recently 
or to assess the momentum behind these 
tentative signs of growth. Retail business 
has been doing well, although a little 
of the zip seems to have gone out of 
it; exports have remained on a plateau. 
Steel output has levelled off ; the recovery 
in the car industry has been hampered by 
strikes ; and textiles have been quiet. The 
positive signs of growth stem from home 
demand for plant and machinery and 
new construction. | New business for 
engineering firms was very brisk in 
March and new orders received by the 
building and civil engineering industries 
in the first quarter of this year were a 
record, worth £521 million or 10 per cent 
more than those received in the same quar- 
ter of last year. But one rather longer- 
term—though less certain—indicator of 
future demand, the new commissions 
received by private architects, showed a fall 
of 22 per cent over the same quarter of 
1960. 

The only up-to-date indicator is of the 
labour market. On June 12th unemploy- 
ment amounted to a mere 1.2 per cent of the 
labour force ; for what the observation is 
worth, this shows a smaller fall since May 
15th than is usual. If school-leavers, 
workers laid off temporarily and ordinary 
seasonal ups and downs are excluded from 
the figures, unemployment has not changed 
significantly this year. On the other hand, 
the demand for labour has increased 
steadily. The seasonally adjusted numbers 
of vacancies and wholly unemployed were 
in balance a year ago ; in January the excess 
of vacancies was 17,000 ; now it 1s 60,000. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Shape of Things to Come 


SIZEABLE bombshell was lobbed into 
; the airlines’ closed shop on Thursday 
morning by Professor Jack and his colleagues 


BUSINESS NOTES 


on the new Air Transport Licensing Board. 
With an unexpected speed, they have 
decided that there is room for a second 
British airline on the North Atlantic, flying 
in competition with BOAC, and have 
awarded a 15-year licence for the second 
service to Cunard-Eagle. The board’s deci- 
sion gives Cunard-Eagle the right to a daily 
return flight between London and New 
York—and accordingly offers it the chance 
of starting its new service on a commercial 
footing, in marked contrast to the former 
habit of throwing odd crumbs to the inde- 
pendent airlines to give them a start in busi- 
ness but not with the frequency needed to 
make money. 

The decision may have important bear- 
ings on the hearings that the board started 
on Tuesday—they are expected to last six 
weeks—involving 78 applications (and 283 
objections to them) by independent airlines 
wanting to start a European network in com- 
petition with BEA. Unless the airlines get 
licences to fly on most of the routes they are 
seeking, it will not pay them to invest in 
new aircraft ; the board’s North Atlantic 
decision seems to recognise this point. 

The board’s decisions affect not only 
British airlines but foreign operators and 
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foreign governments, Cunard-Eagle is only 
over the first hurdle ; although it has cleared 
this in fine style, there are some nasty 
fences ahead. At home, BOAC has the 
right to appeal to the Minister against the 
decision of the board and has already 
announced that it intends to do so—BOAC 
will be able to argue strongly that its cur- 
rent losses will be aggravated by competition 
from Cunard-Eagle. But Mr Thorneycroft 
may not be guided solely by such considera- 
tions ; he could withhold the licence if the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the United States 
were to refuse to allow Cunard-Eagle right 
of entry. This is a danger of which Mr 
Thorneycroft’s predecessor at the Ministry, 
Mr Sandys, was aware when he prepared 
the new act, and Mr Sandys was careful to 
insert a clause that gave the Minister the 
right to withhold a licence recommended by 
the board if it was going to create difficul- 
ties with other countries. It is the rock gn 
which the whole experiment might founder. 
An American team now in London nego- 
tiating air traffic agreements will present the 
Ministry with a convenient opportunity to 
test American reactions to this new British 
experiment to bring competition into the 
air. 


Something Has To Happen 


The position of sterling had not 
been happy for a considerable time, 
so it was on the cards that something 
would happen; something had to 
happen. 

What did you expect to happen ? 
—I do not know. 


S° a City witness described to the Parker 
tribunal the atmosphere of the summer 
of 1957. It fits exactly the mood of to-day ; 
investors and dealers firmly believe that the 
government will take some action to check 
inflation and to bolster the pound, but they 
are far from certain what the actions will 
be or when they will be takén. The Chan- 
cellor cannot exercise his power to raise 
indirect taxes until the Finance Bill is 
passed, some time in July, and the further 
fall in sterling before the week-end follow- 
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ing the poor trade figures for May led the 
market to consider whether as an interim 
step Bank rate might be raised to 6 per cent 
—or even higher. At that point the betting 
was about “evens” on a rise. The 
yields on gilt-edged securities are already 
higher than in the days of 7 per cent Bank 
rate and to that extent the market has 
broken contact with the yardsticks of the 
past. Persistent selling, though light in 
volume, forced prices down quite sharply 
and, though there was a momentary rally 
on Tuesday, War Loan had fallen on 
Thursday to 53%, the lowest price ever. 
As the Bank rate announcement drew 
nearer, opinion began to harden that another 
Thursday would pass without a change. It 
was only a tentative opinion based on the 
argument that what was required was action 
that would have a long term remedial effect 
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SorRY, GASTON. We know you’re a wonderful source of 
information about la grande cuisine, but this is different. 
This is a New Zealand matter and the enquiry ought to 
have come to us. For with more than 160 branches and 
agencies throughout the North and South Islands, we, 
too, are a ‘wonderful source of information’-—on New 
Zealand. If you want to know about things of national 


interest in New Zealand, ask us— 


The National Bank 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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How much 
do you know—about 
YUGOSLAVIA? 


Did you know— 


—that the value of U.K. exports to 
Yugoslavia in 1960 rose by £3} million, 
the largest increase for 10 years? 
—that Yugoslavia is likely to buy 

still more from the United Kingdom 
during 1961? 


Can you say— 


—for what particular purpose the 

World Bank last year agreed to lend 
Yugoslavia £10 million? 

—how many categories exist under which 
goods can be imported into Yugoslavia 
and what those categories are? 














The answers to these and other 
questions concerning trade with 
Yugoslavia are in a report which has 
been prepared by Barclays Bank. 

Other reports revised in June deal with 
the Common Market, Denmark, 

Hong Kong, Iran, Japan, the United 
States of America and Venezuela. 
—For copies of these, and of reports on 
any other of the main trading countries 
of the world, please apply to: 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


564 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


or to any branch. 
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rather than the use of a weapon more appro- 
priate to a short term crisis. It proved right 
last Thursday, but the logic is not that 
Bank rate will not be used but that it may 
be kept as a reserve weapon to be brought 
into play together with other measures. A 
rise in short-dated bonds reflected the slight 
change in mood about interest rates but, 
whatever the day-to-day movements at the 
short end of the market, it is all Lombard 
Street to a China orange that the govern- 
ment will have to act, and that has left the 
long end of the market groping blindly, dis- 
mayed by its past, disheartened by the 
present and uncertain of its future. 

The industrial market is in only slightly 
better shape. No longer can it blithely com- 
fort itself that inflation is good for equities ; 
instead it has to anticipate what counter- 
measures will be taken and to live uneasily 
with the continuing evidence that profit 
margins in British industry are being 
squeezed and are more vulnerable to foreign 
competition. Over the week-end this took 
tangible shape, first, in a slight increase in 
the volume of selling and, secondly, in the 
sharp precautionary moves the jobbers took 
in marking prices down. In three days’ 
dealings to the close on Monday, the Finan- 
cial Times index dropped from 340.0 to 
322.6. This was close to what has been 
thought to be. a psychological resistance 
point (in the sense that yields at-this level 
are approximately the same as they were 
before the bull market got into its stride 
late last year) and, to no one’s surprise, 
bargain-hunters appeared at this point. 
Their buying was sufficient to drive the 
Financial Times index up to 330.6 on 
Wednesday. Spanning both the sharp fall 


and the later rally, The Economist indicator . 


fell from 402.3 to 391.2. Views are mixed 
on the prospect of equity prices plunging 
lower than they did immediately after the 
week-end ; but it is now clear that they 
have no early prospect of climbing back to 
their mid-May peak. 


Caution in Wall Street 
A Correspondent cables : 


HE mood in Wall Street has shifted 

from exuberance to caution and, 
reflecting the change, the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average has fallen from its May peak 
of 705 to 682 this week. Some individual 
issues, especially in the electronics industry, 
have fallen very sharply. Brokers say that 
the fall has been due to a drying-up in 
demand for equities rather than any wide- 
spread disposition to sell ; they cite the big 
reduction in the volume of trading, which 
has fallen in a few weeks from well over 
four million bargains to just over three 
million a day. 

Many dealers believe that the decline is 
unlikely to go much further and that current 
prices may be sufficiently attractive to spark 
_ off the traditional summer rally. With a 
recovering economy, easy credit and deficit 
financing they are convinced that equities 
will still be the preferred investment. The 
cooling-off in the speculative demand for 
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new and unlisted issues is thought to be 
salutary ; it may lead to renewed interest in 
the standard industrial groups that have 
been relatively neglected. So far the decline 
has been moderate—no more, some argue, 
than the kind of technical correction that is 
normal in a bull market—but, even so, there 
is a feeling that investors are unlikely to 
regain their old enthusiasm very quickly. 
Price cuts in many industries have raised 
the spectre of profitless prosperity and Wall 
Street is beginning to wonder whether the 
new administration will provide as tem- 
perate a climate for business as it had once 


SOUTH AFRICA 


On Its 


ees South African Government has 
accepted the inevitable consequence of 
its policies and has extended its exchange 
control to non-residents, disregarding its 
earlier promises to the contrary. Non- 
residents who sell South African shares are 
now being paid in blocked rands, which may 
not be repatriated and which may be used 
only to purchase other securities. Investors 
are faced with the choice of getting their 
money out by selling in London at a dis- 
count or leaving it in South Africa 
indefinitely. 

The precise meaning of some details in 
the new controls is still not clear, but it 
has emerged, contrary to early suppositions, 
that blocked rands are in fact not transfer- 
able between non-residents. Thus although 
blocked rands are to be termed security 
rand they are by no means the counterpart 
of security sterling. This limitation will 
prevent a market in blocked rands develop- 
ing in South Africa. In such a market the 
rands would have been quoted at a heavy 
discount, equivalent to that ruling in the 
London market for Kaffirs. It seems, how- 
ever, that securities bought with blocked 
rands are transferable to the London 
market, although they must first be endorsed 
by an authorised bank and sanctioned by the 
exchange control. Such transfers will have 
no effect on the South African exchanges ; 
and if they are freely approved, London 
brokers should still be able to maintain an 
organised market for Kaffirs in London. 

The net outflow of capital from South 
Africa last year was £81 million, of which 


Post 
Sharpe- 

End-1959 ville 
Mar. 21 


Ex 
Common- June 16, June 19, 
End-1960 wealth 1961 1961 
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hoped. While a drastic selling wave is not 
thought to be likely, investors are expected 
to be more selective in concentrating upon 
shares that seem to be assured of rising 
profits. At the moment, however, the 
economic recovery has been substantially 
discounted and prospective buyers are wait- 
ing to see whether the second quarter’s 
earnings are up to expectations. A good deal 
of interest is centred upon the latest offer 
of Ford shares by the Ford Foundation and 
its reception should provide some insight 
into the strength that may underline the 
present cautious mood. 


Own 


£39 million was accounted for by the sale 
of securities to South Africans by non- 
residents. Since the beginning of this year 
South Africa’s reserves have fallen by £15 
million, despite a drawing from the IMF of 
£133 million, and the reserves are now £71 
million. In the month from mid-May the 
loss was £5 million. 

Dr Dénges, the finance minister, now 
feels that the main leakages of exchange 
from South Africa have been blocked. At 
the same time, however, South Africa has 
taken a big new step towards financial isola- 
tion, cutting itself off from the inflow of 
capital that has sustained its economy for 
so many years. In future South Africa must 
finance its own development. In fact the 
first five months of the year have produced 
a current surplus of £39 million, compared 
with a surplus for the whole of 1960 of £15 
million. Imports have fallen as a result of 
recent controls and gold sales continue to 
rise. In the first five months of this year 
they contributed {£128 million to total 
exports of £321 million, rising by {£29 
million over the corresponding period of 
1960. The present exchange control is 
doubtless seen as an alternative to devalua- 
tion. But if in the future South Africa feels 
impelled to strengthen its current balance 
further, devaluation would give a sure boost 
to gold production and sales by bringing 
some of the old mines back into profitable 
production. Few countries have available 
an unlimited world market at a fixed price 
for their largest single export. 

The immediate reaction of the London 


Yield 


June 21, June 21, 
1961 1961 per cent 


i. - London London London jo’burg London 
S. Africa 3'2% 1965-67 85!, 83! 8i 75 78 78 77'2 Notquoted 8-5 
Standard Bank....... 51/6 42/3 36/3 36/6 36/3 35/3 36/9 39/- 8-2 
Anglo American Corp. 213/9 180/- 165/- 146/3 128/9 118/9 121/3 144/- 7: 
Consolid. Gold Fields 98/6 76/3 64/6 56/3 49/- 45/- 47/3 52/6 10-6 
De Beers Deferred... 192/6 171/3 156/3 146/3 128/1'2 1117/6 123/9 148/- 10-0 
F. S. Geduld.......0. 190/- 147/6- 123/9 105/- 88/9 81/3 85/7'2 95/- 9-9 
Western Holdings.... 168/9 148/9 153/9 133/9 118/9 103/3 1111/3 138/- 8-9 
Stilfontein ......se06 39/6 33/6 35/6 30/6 29/3 25/1'2 26/10', 34/9 Hl 
Sth. African Breweries 32/6 26/- 24/3 25/6 24/6 20/7'2 + 21/10'2 28/6 9-1 
OK Bazaars ‘B’ ..... 31/3 27/6 25/412. 27/- 26/6 22/6 23/9 29/6 7:1 
FT Gold Mines Index*. | 89-2 78-2 55-1 58-9 


75-0 66:2 6l-1 
* September 12, 1955=100. 
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stock market has been to mark down all 
South African mining and industrial shares 
sharply. There was—and to some extent 
there still is—uncertainty about the work- 
ing of the new controls. But partly as 
a result of the dealers’ prompt action to 
protect themselves from losses, there has 
been very little selling. Discounts on 
Johannesburg prices, which since last 
month’s restrictions on forward currency 
dealings had amounted to about § per cent, 
have widened in some shares to as much 
as 20 per cent. While prices slumped in 
London, they rose in South Africa, for the 
big South African institutions which had 
bought the bulk of the stock sold by non- 
residents in the past eighteen months have 
now turned to the Johannesburg market. In 
London as the market began to settle down 
a few bargain hunters appeared. The yields 
might be thought to be tempting ; but so 
they did in March immediately after South 
Africa decided to leave the Commonwealth 
and, as the table shows, any investor who 
gambled then has now a big book loss. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Aid or Self-help? 


A CLEAR hint that the Government is 
considering special aid for British 
shipbuilding and shipping came from Mr 
Marples at Port Glasgow last week at a 
ceremony marking the reconstruction of the 
Kingston yard of the Lithgow Group. The 
Minister of Transport virtually committed 
himself to announcing “ some constructive 
proposals ” later this year. Discussions are 
going on with shipbuilders and shipping 
companies, and the final form of any aid 
will be decided upon when they are com- 
pleted. A Government sponsored scrap-and- 
build programme has been recently sug- 
gested ; but shipowners are not Keen on a 
purely British scheme and the chances of an 
international agreement are remote. De- 
velopment contracts are favoured by some 
Government officials, but they would 
depend upon the willingness of shipowners 
to charter technically advanced ships ; the 
Government’s experience in the parallel case 
of aircraft development has not been 
encouraging. There remains the possibility 
of modernisation loans for shipbuilders, but 
these would not by themselves stem the 
growth of unemployment in the shipyards 
—which is the source of the Government’s 
immediate concern. 

Indeed the occasion of Mr Marples’s trip 
to Port Glasgow itself raises the question 
whether Government help would be justi- 
fied. The Lithgow Group is one of the few 
in British shipbuilding that has undertaken 
modernisation to an extent comparable with 
the better Continental shipyards—and 
entirely on its own money. The group 
includes the Fairfield Shipbuilding yard at 
Glasgow, which is now about halfway 
through a heavy ten-year spending pro- 
gramme and is one of the five yards tender- 
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ing for the new Cunarder. The group’s 
Hamilton and East yards at Port Glasgow 
are to be rebuilt into a single and bigger 
yard at a cost of about £1} million, now 
that the complete reconstruction of the 
Kingston yard next door has almost been 
finished at a cost of more than £3 million 
over the last four years. Larger building 
berths and a reconstructed fitting-out basin 
will enable this yard to build ships of up to 
65,000 tons deadweight, against 35,000 tons 
before. 

Provision has also been made for more 
prefabrication. Completely new plate 
preparation and fabrication sheds have been 
built capable of assembling up to 60-ton 
sections of ships’ hulls. These are dropped 
into place on the assembly berth by travel- 
ling cranes running up the centre line of 
each berth as the erection of the ship pro- 
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gresses from stern to bow—an arrangement 
Lithgow adopted in preference to side 
cranes during the war to avoid being limited 
in the breadth of ships it could build. Part 
of the plate shaping and welding processes 
are now done automatically. The most 
impressive new machine is a Messer- 
Sicomat automatic plate cutter bought from 
Germany: the movement of four burning 
heads is controlled by an electronic scanner 
reading direct from draughtmen’s drawings 
on a tenth scale. With this machine, even 
the most complex shapes can be cut to an 
accuracy of s': inch at the rate of 21 inches 
a minute. The order book for this yard is 
notably longer than for most other yards ; 
a few days before Mr Marples’s visit, it won 
a contract for a 54,000 ton Norwegian 
tanker in the face of exceedingly tough 
competition. 


Mr Faulks Reports 


HE Jasper affair is unlikely to get any 

other name, but, as Mr Neville Faulks, 
QC, says in the final sentence of his report,* 
“These are not the Jasper but the Murray 
group of companies.” With Mr Murray 
and Mr Grunwald in prison it is unneces- 
sary to plunge once again into the intrica- 
cies of this unsavoury episode, particularly 
now that Mr Faulks has reported on them 
in such lively terms. Mr Faulks describes 
as “‘ pedestrian ” the style of a report which, 
among its other felicities, describes Mr 
Murray as “elderly, unscrupulous and 
rich” and Mr Grunwald as “ young, un- 
scrupulous and poor.” It is easy to 
appreciate Mr Faulks’s view that “ fully to 


savour the atmosphere of the State Building 


Society over the last few years the reader 
must have sat in my place.” Mr Faulks 
continues: 


I have heard a witness describing that institu- 
tion as a den of thieves with Messrs Murray, 
Grunwald and Jasper relying on and at the 
same time gravely mistrusting one another. I 
have been told of Mr Grunwald being closeted 
with Mr Murray every day from 12 to 1 and 
almost invariably arriving with a briefcase 
bulging with banknotes, and have listened to 
the evidence of a clerk in Harewood & Co. 
telling me how he went on Mr Grunwald’s 
orders to the bank, drew out £11,000 in cash, 
and delivered it to Mr Murray who counted it 
behind locked doors. I have been given 
accounts of Mr Murray demanding his cash, 
Mr Grunwald protesting that the dividends 
have to be washed and Mr Jasper washing 
away in the City. 


Mr Faulks chooses the adjective “ acri- 
monious ” to describe a meeting with Mr 
Murray, whom he characterises elsewhere 
as “ quick-tempered to a degree,” and he 
savours the discovery that at one time 
Murray was a bull of Capital and Provincial 
News Theatres and H. Jasper and Com- 
pany, thinking the shares over-priced, was 
a bear. In all, as Mr Faulks notes : 


~ There is nothing more incredible than a 
building society, which by law cannot take 





*“ Investigations into the Affairs of H. Jasper 
& Company Limited.” HMSO. 6s. 


collateral security for loans to non-members, 
and which, paying a high rate of interest to 
its depositors, cannot afford to let its money 
lie idle, handing £3,255,500 to its solicitor 
pending completion of mortgages to that 
amount by 161 companies, then either non- 
existent or non-members, with no written 
report on title to the properties and no appli- 
cations in writing for the advances, purporting 
to demand all the assets of Lintang, the 
parent company, as collateral security for the 
advances—AND YET FAILING between 28th 
July 1959 and 14th September 1959 to make 
any enquiry in writing as to why the com- 
panies have not become members or as to 
why the mortgages have not been completed, 
notwithstanding the fact that similar failures 
to observe the proper practice had occurred 
on occasions without number... . 


The last of this affair, which has produced 
a new building society act and the Jenkins 
Committee on company law, has yet to be 
heard. The Lintangle has still to be un- 
tangled. As Mr Faulks says: “The posi- 
tion as to civil liability is not uncompli- 
cated.” 


Is Section 54 Enough? 


’ ‘HE banks which lent money against the 
collateral of shares are interested in 
the unravelling of the complications sur- 
rounding the Lintang deal and it is against 
them that Mr Faulks levels criticism on a 
point of company law. In his opinion, Sec- 
tion 54 of the 1948 Companies Act (which 
prohibits a company from providing finan- 
cial assistance either directly or indirectly 
for the purchase of its own shares) is 
generally . . . honoured more in the breach 
than the observance. The reason is not diffi- + 
cult to find when the fact that the maximum 
penalty is £100 is considered. Breaches are 
not only committed by companies and. their 
directors, but also connived at by the banks 
and financial institutions. 
Mr Faulks sums up his construction of the 
attitude of the banks: 
If clients come to us with a proposition which 
obviously infringes section 54 of the Com- 


panies Act, 1948, we will have nothing to do 
with it, but we take the view that a breach 
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Potterton heats hotel or home handsomely 


Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and 
purpose designed. 

Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very 
experienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. 
Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by 


return post, just jot “boiler information, please’ on your letterhead 
and send it to us. 


Two Potterton FOA oil-fired boilers (out- 
puts: 1,000,000 and 625,000 B.th.u./hr.) heat 
the Griffin Hotel, Leeds. Heating engineers: 
Modern Heating Co. (Button) Ltd. 

And domestic gas-fired Pottertons, in- 
stalled in co-operation with the North 
Thames Gas Board, heat 115 new homes 
built by Wates Built Homes Limited on 
the Abbotsbury Road Estate, Kensington. 
Architects: A. E. Stone, Toms & Partners. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. MM, 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 


Potterton is a registered trade mark 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 
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of that section does not invalidate the trans- 

action and in cases where we suspect that 

there may be such a breach but it is not clearly 

apparent there will be, then we are prepared 

to deal. 
With an important qualification—“ if this 
section is considered to be of any impor- 
tance”—Mr Faulks suggests a_ steep 
increase in the maximum penalty and a 
provision that a person or corporation aid- 
ing or abetting an infringement should be 
penalised. 

The question whether this section has an 
important value in modern business prac- 
tice has been argued before the Jenkins 
committee. The clearing banks in their 
evidence questioned whether section 54 
served any useful purpose, arguing that the 
present penalty is not a deterrent to fraud. 
Moreover, their experience had shown that 
the section presented difficulties to busi- 
nessmen in carrying through what appeared 
to be perfectly legitimate transactions (not- 
ably in connection with bridging finance 
when companies are acquired). As a result, 
the banks have found that the section is 
being increasingly ignored. The general 
tenor of their evidence was that this sec- 
tion should be made effective only where 
minority shareholders needed some form of 
protection and that fraud would be best 
prevented, not in the general terms of the 
section, but by proscribing and penalising 
particular actions. The choice, then, is 
between a complicated solution, as put by 


the banks, or a simple one, as put by Mr 
Faulks. ; 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Russia Not So Hot? 


HE forty-two British engineers and 
plant managers that returned last week 
from a tour of Russian factories making and 
using machine tools can hardly be described 
as a group of disinterested observers, but 
they ought to know machine tool efficiency 
when they see it. They came back far from 
impressed, according to the representative 
of Metalworking Production accompanying 
them. Russian progress in certain fields of 
development, such as spark erosion, ultra- 
sonics and the use of tungsten carbide tips, 
is readily granted. But despite the strict 
specialisation that characterises Russian 
machine tool manufacture, and indeed most 
of their industrial plants, the group con- 
sidered that quality was sacrificed for the 
sake of output. Machine finish was 
“rough and ready,” equipment appeared 
“heavy and clumsy for the tasks,” some 
machines were designed “ out of proportion 
to their capacity ” and the quality of instru- 
mentation was even rated lower than the 
quality of the machine tools. Many of the 
production figures freely made available at 
different plants, moreover, could not be 
matched with the engineers’ own assess- 
ments of what these plants were capable of 
—they were far too high. 
But it was the poor standard of mainten- 
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ance of machinery and of entire plants that 
gave these engineers their biggest surprise. 
On this opinions were almost unanimous. 
One summarised their reaction thus: 


Despite certain very creditable achieve- 
ments, something was very wrong... . If 
British or American plants were given the 
same opportunity for specialisation that 
Russian factories have, we would be much 
further advanced. I came away with the 
impression that they were somewhat dis- 
organised. I suspect they are victims of 
their own bureaucracy. 


However, these weaknesses, the engineers 
thought, would probably be made good 
within “ five or ten years” considering the 
extensive training programme now under 
way for engineers and technicians. They 
returned “ really impressed” by the extent 


of technical training going on in special 


schools and the amount of classroom work 
that was fitted in with practical experience 
in operating plants. 


Gearing Up British 
Research 


FTER several anxious months, the 
machine tool industry’s new research 
association is now assured of raising enough 
money to qualify for a grant from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The terms of the grant are 
generous. For the first three years the 
DSIR will provide £40,000 annually if the 
association raises an equal sum. If it 
collects more, the DSIR grant will be 
bigger but not proportionately so, reading 
£68,000 if the industry itself raises £75,000. 
In 1964 and 1965 the grant will be geared 
down but will still be munificent. The 
industry will have to put up a minimum of 
£80,000 before the DSIR pays £60,000 
with a ceiling of £80,000 if the industry 
is able to muster a total of £110,000, 
The association submitted the usual 
outline research programme to support its 
application for a grant. Although this pro- 
gramme ranges widely it will be some 
time before staff are recruited and 
established in a permanent headquarters 
somewhere “to the south of Manchester 
near to the geographic centre of the 
industry.” Part of the association’s diffi- 
culty in fund raising arose from the 
reluctance of several of the industry’s 
leading firms in research to join it. Perhaps 
understandably they look upon MTIRA as 
primarily for the benefit of the smaller fry 
and for the laggards in machine tool 
research ; they are willing to co-operate 
but not join. Alfred Herbert, the largest 
manufacturer, is one of them ; it is ready 
to support the association as a buttress 
supports a church—from the outside. The 
official opening this week of Alfred 
Herbert’s new applied research centre at 
Coventry, whence all its development work 
will in future be controlled, marked the 
completion of this company’s own six-year 
£23 million plan to expand its research and 
development facilities. 
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ISSUE BY TENDER 


Parway’s Success 


ey are unloved until bears move into 
the stock market. Then the creatures 
who are said to embarrass the issuing houses 
and to disrupt orderly dealings when the 
market is booming are welcomed. It all 
seems a little unfair, particularly when the 
impracticable suggestion is made that the 
capital profits made by the stags should be 
singled out for tax. But it has to be 
admitted that the energy of the stags in 
recent months has disturbed the market 
more than is usual—some issuing houses 
would say more than is warranted. To over- 
come the difficulties, Kleinwort, Benson, 
Lonsdale made the experiment of offering 
250,000 ordinary shares in Parway Land and 
Investments for sale by tender. Applica- 
tions for 886,300 shares at prices ranging 
from the minimum of 16s. to 40s. per share 
were received. The issuing house protected 
the impetuous (one of whom put in for 100 
shares at 40s.) by offering a rationed allot- 
ment at 17s. 6d. per share to applicants for 
297,100 shares at prices of 17s. 6d. or more. 
Applications at less than 17s. 6d. were ruled 
out ; this excluded many institutional appli- 
cations and the allotment was reasonably 
well spread among smaller investors. 


Shores applied for 
(thousand) 





IGAFITA | IBAFISA F 204} 214 22¢ to 40+ 
16/6 17/46 18/6 19/6 20/6 21/6 
Price 


The experiment must be judged a 
success. The client secured some of the 
“ profit” that would otherwise have been 
pocketed by the stags ; the number of mul- 
tiple applications was kept to an insignificant 
number ; and dealings began in an orderly 
fashion, with the price rising to 22s. Thus 
there was a profit for those who wanted to 
take it. 

The Parway issue has some useful lessons 
for any other companies tempted to 
follow this experiment. Sale by tender 
must be hedged with safeguards, such as 
those adopted by Kleinwort, Benson, Lons- 
dale, by fixing a minimum price and in 
issuing all the shares at the lowest accepted 
price. Secondly, the distribution of appli- 
cations, as shown in the chart, suggests 
that applicants can judge fairly shrewdly and 
that those who offer fancy prices are few. 
Thirdly, this offer emphasises the dangers 
of putting in applications at ridiculously 
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high prices to obtain an allotment ; it would 
not need all that many to -force the 
issue price up to such a level that deal- 
ings would begin at a discount. But even 
when the lessons are digested it remains 
true that a normal issue at the right price is 
as good a method as any other. 


INSURANCE SHARES 


Adding to the Supply 


eee shares are. among the casual- 
ties of the fall in equity prices... It was 
not much more than three years ago that 
dealers and investors first realised that 
insurance shares had growth possibilities 
equal to those of leading industrial equities ; 
‘but once the idea took hold, prices climbed 
rapidly and dividend yields became thin. 
In the last month or so the shares of a few 
offices have held their ground remarkably 
well, but almost all issues are well below 
the peaks they touched in May. Yields still 
look a good way ahead, but, as the rights 
issue from the Royal shows, the prospect 
that a further rise in investment income will 
be reflected in higher dividends has not been 
perceptibly dimmed. As with many past 
insurance issues, the Royal’s rights offer is 
on bonus terms. The issue, designed to 
raise £22 million by offering shareholders 
three new §s. shares at par for every one 
held, is a big one and it more than covers 
the cost of the acquisition of two Canadian 
insurance offices earlier this year. The fact 
that the terms of the offer compensate for 


Jan.3 Peak June 19 june 22 Yield 
1961 1961 1961 1961 %, 


Commercial Union ... 61/9 86/3 68/- 70/- 
General Accident..... 103/9 176/9 157/9 163/3 
Legaland General .... 22! 39', 32'3 33/'5i¢ 


Northern & Employers 100/- 146/- 130/6 135/- 
Pantl .......0.s0c00e 1956/3 Bae Beis Wiss 
Prudential ‘A’........ 18 29 22!, 


DE <0 Ut sv athaeeb 140/9 2/- 160/3 166/9 
Royal Exchange ...... 106/1', 1129/3 109/3 113/3 
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its size has been reflected in the rise in the 
shares from 160s. to 166s. 9d. Ex rights, 
the price is 45s. 6d. and this, being far less 
“heavy,” should improve marketability. 
After the increase in capital the first full 
year’s dividend is not likely to be less than 
1s. 6d. a share, so that the prospective yield 
is about 34 per cent. 

This is the yield, based on a dividend 
forecast of 15 per cent, on which the shares 
of the Provident Life Association have been 
successfully offered, in 520,000 composite 
units at 45s. each, made up of one “A” 
(voting) 5s. share and one “ B ” (non-voting) 
5s. share. Provident Life is primarily con- 
cerned with ordinary life assurance ; for 
many years most of its policies were issued 
in connection with house purchase schemes 
but since 1952 the company has imposed a 
strict quota on this type of business, giving 
itself a greater chance to switch from mort- 
gages to equities. This change in policy 
will, however, take time to emerge in terms 
of investment income, and though the com- 
pany’s growth has been steady it is not 
spectacular compared with other oiiices. 
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‘RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


Learning on the Eastern 


oo RAILWAYS and the General Elec- 
tric Company have not much to be 
proud of in the story that Brigadier Langley, 
the chief inspecting officer of railways, 
unfolds in his interim report on the failure 
of the multiple unit electric trains on the 
Eastern Region last winter. He makes 
it clear that the new trains were not fully 
tested before they went into service: hardly 
any of the test running took place om lines 
electrified at 6.25 kV, though this was the 


_novel feature of-this form of traction and 


apparently the source of most of the trouble. 
Moreover, most of the testing was done on 
the Clacton-Walton line, which is straighter 
and has fewer stations than the Liverpool 
Street-Bishop’s Stortford line—the line the 
new trains were designed to serve. The 
immediate cause of the failures was voltages 
higher than the motors and other parts of 
the electrical circuits could withstand. The 
reason for these excessive voltages have 
been difficult to trace; there appears to 
have been more than one contributory 
factor. 

The first of these was that the panto- 
graph, which collects the electric current 
for the motors, was liable to bounce off the 
overhead wire. This can particularly hap- 
pen. when the level of the wire changes 
under bridges or through tunnels, and when 
the pantograph meets a neutral section of 
wire which is whenever the voltage or phase 
of the electric current has to be changed. 
Gaps between these different sections make 
the wire uneven. A bouncing pantograph 
makes for an irregular supply of current, 
and this surely predictable phenomenon 
played havoc with parts of the electrical 
system. It caused the circuit-breakers to 
cut in and out in a manner that gave rise 


MINICABS 


Opening 
Salvo 


FTER three days’ experience, Welbeck 

Motors feels confident that its minicab 
service will pay its way. Nearly all cars 
have been earning more than the average 
of £6 for a two-shift day needed to show 
a modest profit ; good drivers have been 
earning £4 to {6a shift. At 1s. a mile (plus 
14d. a minute when waiting) this means that 
their cars have been gainfully employed for 
at least 80 miles in each eight-hour shift, 
and some for 120 miles—a utilisation that 
would suggest that they are rarely at a 
standstill. The drivers who take £4 a shift 
will be on the guaranteed rate of £8 a week 


x 
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to- excessive voltages: More serious:was the 
effect on the rectifiers: whenever the cur- 
rent was interrupted several times in rapid 
succession they cut out and failed to re- 
ignite for up to eight seconds, so passing 
a.c. current to the d.c. motors, and if the 
circuit-breaker switched on while some of 
the rectifiers had cut out, very high voltage 
current passed to the motor and trans- 
former. Worse still, the battery charger, 
which supplied current to re-ignite the 
rectifiers, was also liable to be wrecked by 
these excessive voltages. On the 6.25 kV 
line, excess voltages were four times as high 


_as on the 25 kV sections, so trouble was 


concentrated on these sections... 

GEC hopes that it will be able to get these 
trains back into service by the end of the 
summer. But several problems remain 
unsolved. No cure has yet been found for 
the rectifier’s habit of cutting out: Brigadier 
Langley recommends that the excitation 
gear should be re-designed. The rectifiers 
themselves have also failed, for a reason 
that has not been discovered, thpugh it 
is thought that metal fatigue and inade- 
quate cooling may have something to do 
with it. Until modified rectifiers have been 
made by GEC and tested, there is no means 
of knowing whether the changes it is making 
to the design will overcome these weak- 
nesses. In addition, British Railways are 
still unhappy about the transformers, and 
want to make further tests before deciding 
whether they, too, need modifying. 

The electric multiple unit trains that 
English Electric built for the Southend line 
to operate on 6.25 kV current have not 
suffered such serious troubles as those of 
GEC, and for a while some of them re- 
placed GEC trains on the Bishop’s Stort- 
ford line. They have the same circuit- 


breakers and pantographs as the GEC 
trains, but different transformers and recti- 
fiers, which are able to stand up to panto- 
graph bounce. 





| —théy get a third of the takings, and most 


work six shifts a week—but they seem to be 
getting good tips. Welbeck finds that many 
of its calls are for the longer trips that it 
is most anxious to get, as giving a better 
chance of high utilisation. Minicabs in fact 
operate little in central London, spending 
most of the time taking people in and out. 

Most minicab bookings have so far 
been made by telephone, not by hailing a 
cab in the street and waiting while another 
is called up by radio; though this has 
averted friction with the taxi drivers, it has 
overloaded the telephone switchboard at 
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SCOTLAND'S LARGEST APPLIANCE FACTORY 


Cubitts’ precision planning speeds construction 


ARCHITECT: Wylie, Shanks and Partners. QUANTITY SURVEYOR: James Barr & Sons 





Mr. A. E. Hitchcock, B.Sc., Technical 
Director of Morphy-Richards (Astral) Ltd., 
says: ‘‘Having been closely concerned with 
the development of the project, I have been 
able to appreciate the way in which the 
many problems of site preparation and con- 
struction had to be overcome. Building for 
industry requires the closest co-operation 
from theContractor whomust combine speed 
of construction with an understanding of 
the specific needs of his Client. The comple- 
tion of this plant on schedule demonstrates 
the value of this kind of co-operation.”” 





Mr. A. F. Keary, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (Scotland) 
Ltd., says: ‘‘From commencement to com- 
pletion of a contract we like to work in 
very close collaboration with the clients 
and their consultants. Such a relationship 
ensures an up-to-the-minute appreciation 
of clients’ requirements and job problems. 
At Dundee this close co-operation has 
enabled extensive areas of the factory to be 
handed over to Morphy-Richards (Astral) 
Limited for plant installation many months 
before the due compietion date.”’ 





Close programming of construction enabled Cubitts to make half the factory floor 
area available for plant installation four months ahead of schedule. Thanks to this 
time saving the largest domestic appliance factory in Scotland can go into produc- 
tion earlier than anticipated. 

The new Astral factory at Dundee, covering 350,000 sq. ft., is an excellent example 
of how Cubitts’ policy of precision planning saves time — and benefits the client. 
From the very beginning, Industrial Estates Management for Scotland, Morphy- 
Richards (Astral) Ltd., the consultants and Cubitts co-operated on detailed con- 
struction planning. Every major operation was work studied—for example, it was 
discovered that the best way to tackle the initial clearing of the eight acre site was 
by using only one excavator and ten dump trucks. They moved over 100,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock within a few weeks. Then, in under three months the vast 
steel framework measuring 750 feet by 450 feet was erected, and the remainder of 
the construction work moved forward swiftly according to plan. 


CUBITIS 





HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, Bristol, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Wellington N.Z., Port of Spain, Trinidad, Beirut. 
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POLAR ROUTE 
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Go East the new delightful way — 
fly Japan Air Lines Jet over the pole 
all the way to Tokyo without 
changing planes! You'll enjoy a 
breathtaking new world of beauty 
S l and charm. Hostesses in traditional 
a es kimonos introduce you to the gracious 
luxuries of Japan... 0 shibori hot 
under control an. EN 
hands... the delectable taste of 
sushi, sake, and exquisitely served 


Ww i th |: C 2 T | Japanese and European dishes. 


‘SWIFT BUT SO SERENE 


Business sails along smoothly when the facts and figures of All around you on your fleet DC-8C Jet Courier is the serene 

your sales are young and fresh and always immediately at elegance of Japan, the restful simplicity of ancient chrysanthemum 

your beck and call. patterns and shoji screens. Here too is the courtesy that assures 
your comfort whether you want to work, read, or relax as 

I:C:T data processing will give you compre- you’ve never relaxed before. Have a truly memorable trip on 
hensive sales analysis...sales comparisons; any of the twice-weekly flights from London — fly JAL to Japan! 
ea, customer, product, representa- ‘ 

ane aie aibaie ; freight acai dis- STEPS Uae — Felye — Tet Coats See eat 

frequent services to S.E. Asia 


counts. Order analyses, as well, to help your 
production planning. You get the facts you 
need in the form you can use for management 
decisions—as news, not history. 

For constructive advice on how I-O'T data 
processing can keep vital management infor- 
mation always under your watchful eye, phone 
your nearest I:C:T office, or write to us now. 


I-C-T DATA PROCESSING 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited 


See your travel agent fer 
details, or contact: 


JAPAN 
AIR 
LINES 


149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W1 | 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND IN 51 COUNTRIES THE WORLD OVER | 8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 
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the booking office, so that many potential 
customers are being lost because they 
cannot get through or find that they will 
have to wait too long for the cab to come. 
At times Welbeck has been getting 15 times 
as many orders as it can handle. The funds 
that Mr Isaac Wolfson’s General Guarantee 
Corporation has put into Welbeck, 
£150,000 for or shares and short- 
term loans of nearly £1 million secured on 
its car fleet, seem likely to be profitably 
employed. 

The minicab drivers have hardly been 
welcomed by the London taximen ; though 
none have yet ended up in hospital as a 
result of their clashes, some violence has 
been done to their persons and their cars. 
Most taxi drivers, however, are obeying 
their union’s instructions to ignore the mini- 
cabs, and the small number operating in 
central London will, Welbeck ho con- 
vince taximen that they need not fear their 
competition. So far no slalels-d drivers 
have been prosecuted for “ plying for hire,” 
though the taximen claim that they have 
evidence of several cases where minicab 
drivers have picked up passengers without 
going through the process of radioing head- 
quarters to send another cab for the 
passengers. And there is no sign yet of a 
test prosecution on the legality of this 
method of booking. 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


Tube Merger 


HE slump in television sales in the past 

year has initiated a number of mergers 
in the radio industry, most of them at the 
set-making end of the business. The 
decision of Associated Electrical Industries 
to form a joint company with Thorn for 
the production of cathode tubes and valves 
indicates that component makers are feeling 
the pinch. Thorn, through a series of 
mergers and purchases, is now the largest 
producer of television sets in Britain but 
until six months ago, when it bought 
Brimar, Thorn made ie of its own com- 
ponents—a project announced in 1955 to 
sell cathode tubes at prices one-third below 
the then current retail prices having come 
to nothing. AEI makes no sets, but in a 
good year it produces perhaps a third of 
the cathode tubes and a fifth of the valves 
made in this country. Some of these go 
into sets made by Ultra, whose set-making 
factories were taken over by Thorn last 
month. 

The fall in television sales has left both 
AEI and Brimar with surplus capacity ; the 
object of the AEI-Thorn valve and tube 
merger is presumably to concentrate pro- 
duction in the most efficient factories and 
close down or switch the others to different 
work. The heavy electrical industry has 
drawn much of its profits in the past few 
years from an expanding trade in electronics, 
but recent months has shown a widening 
gap between standards of performance and 
design of components used for industrial 
equipment and those used in domestic 
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receivers. Since the two can no longer be 
produced on the same assembly line, this 
creates difficulties for manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in valves, which have now been 
largely replaced in industrial and military 
equipment by transistors or by special duty 
valves bearing little resemblance to those 
found in a television set. 


OSCAR HOBSON 


Founder of a Craft 


Ew things gave financial writers more 

pleasure than Oscar Hobson’s knight- 
as in 1955 for his services to journalism. 

man will be more missed by the 
aaa generation of city editors who, 
many of them directly and all of them 
indirectly, owe their status and most of 
their professional opportunity and skill to 
him. yom made his mark in popular 
economic writing not because he was a 
contemporary in economic thought but 
because he was honest, fearless and clear in 
everything he wrote. His was a mind of 
classical quality which he used to bring 
economic matters of the utmost complexity 
within range of or comprehension, 
with skill and charm, often with outright 
words but never with condescension. His 
monument is the quality of British financial 
journalism which at its best—and indeed 
when it is most wayward—will always 
acknowledge with gratitude Hobson’s 
example of mind and craftsmanship. 


STEEL 


Spending on Growth 


NE of the most prominent of the 

manufacturing industries spending 
heavily on new capital outlays this year 
and last is steel—as the annual report of the 
Iron and Steel Board shows in conclusive 
detail. In 1960 capital expenditure by steel 
firms ran to £146 million, almost r 
cent more than in 1959 and almost double 
the level of steel investment in 1956. This 
capital spending “4 

“ substanti greater still. 
aalaias a satel cit million worth of 
new development schemes during 1960, 
most of them extending over several years. 
The Board of Trade, in recording that 
manufacturing firms expected to pay out on 
new capital assets about 30 per cent more 
this year than last, put iron and steel among 
the industries in the van of this further 


capital expansion. 
STEEL’S CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
(£ million) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Coke. ovens ........ 7 8 8 9 8 8 
Materials oe and 
blast furnaces ..... 21 a ae. ae 30 
Melting chaps pasdeee 8 10 13 14 12 19 
Mills ” g shops. plant 21 34 4 #$%SO. 5I 84 
GIs ocasiscccccse 3 2 5 6 5 5 
Wie vesecess. 5875) (9S «(1059146 


Much the biggest part of this increased 
steel investment, in the closing years of the 
industry’s third postwar development 
plan and as it was preparing a fourth look- 
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ing ahead to 1965, has been put into rolling 
and finishing capacity. Development 
schemes now under preparation involve 
raising steel making capacity from about 
27 million tons this year to about 32 mil- 
lion tons by 1965, expansion and moderni- 
sation of light rolling facilities, and new 
techniques of steel making using oxygen 
and continuous casting. Five large con- 
tinous casting projects came before the 
board in 1960. Among the new oxygen 
blowing processes included in present plans 
are examples of the L-D, Kaldo, Rotor and 
bottom blown oxygen converter processes. 
Productivity in steel making rose, the 
board estimates, by 23 per cent between 
1954 and 1960. New plant is about twice 
as productive as existing facilities and it 
expects the present high level of expendi- 
ture on modernisation and development to 
lead to further substantial gains in steel 
productivity. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


More To Pay 


OONER or later it was bound to happen, 
with so many insurance companies 
making losses on motor insurance. The 
Accident Offices Association, representing 
one hundred and eighteen insurance com- 
panies, has announced that from Sep- 
tember Ist premiums charged by its 
members on the insurance of private cars 
are to be increased. The association covers 
about 50 per cent of all policyholders and 
the proposed increases will affect about 
one third of its clients. This means that 
just under-one million car owners are going 
to be asked to pay higher premiums. The 
last increase was in 1957. 

The increases are based on the district 
rating system introduced in 1934 and in 
general they affect areas of high traffic 
density—this is measured by where the 
car is garaged. The association, fearing 
the prying eyes of rival insurers, has given 
only a general outline of the changes. 
Motorists in Central London and the inner 
suburbs will have to bear increases of about 
20 per cent and Io per cent respectively. 
The increase in the comprehensive rate for 
cars in the Ford Anglia-Austin A.4o price 
range garaged in Central London will be 
from £28 to £33 15s. Cars garaged inside 
the Metropolitan Police Area but outside 
the London Postal District will, in general, 
be unaffected. In the rest of England and 
Wales there will be increases of 10 per cent 
in some counties and in some larger towns 
and cities. Many of Scotland’s motorists 
have apparently been enjoying bargain rates 
in the past ; in some cases their rates will 
increase by 30 per cent though increases in 
Scotland will generally be in the region 
of 10 per cent. These revisions should 
produce an increase of around 5 per cent in 
the premium income of the companies ; 
this suggests that as only a third of the 
policyholders are. affected the average 
increase in premiums will be about 15 per 
cent. 
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HONGKONG TEXTILES 


No Obligation without 
Representation 


rote KENNEDY’S emissaries pro- 
vided Hongkong’s cotton spinners and 
weavers with an excellent brief to re- 
place their fulminations against com- 
promise with Lancashire over the future of 
voluntary curbs on exports to the United 
Kingdom. Hongkong’s official representa- 
tives appear to have been told that an 
immediate voluntary curtailment of exports 
to the United States might forestall restric- 
tive legislation. The final suggestions of 
the American representatives seem to have 
been couched in presentably liberal terms, 
', and the pill sugar-coated by the grandiose 
project of an international conference to 
discuss controlled expansion of imports 
from low-cost producers. But when the 
colony’s officials called a meeting to discuss 
these two questions, the spinners and 
weavers refused to take part, though the 
garment manufacturers took part alongside 
other industrialists and exporters. 

In reply to the Hongkong government’s 
request that they should join these dis- 
cussions, they said in elaborate phrases 
that only an overall settlement would be 
satisfactory and that concessions should 
not be granted piecemeal to pressure 
groups. Reflecting the lofty realms to 
which this problem has now been elevated 
by the intrusion of economists, they also in- 
sisted that “ demands ” for quota protection 
should be based on a “sound and cogent 
economic basis” as one of the conditions 
under which they would be prepared to 
take part in the talks. 

At first sight it seems unrealistic that this 
small colony should adopt such a tough line 
with its powerful trading partners. If the 
unofficial talks between government and 
manufacturers remain deadlocked, the 
government will still send its representa- 
tives to the impending international confer- 
ence. The machinery for restricting exports 
from Hongkong already exists. Not for 
the first time in its history an important 
body of the colony’s traders is at logger- 
heads with the government, which seems to 
believe that the manufacturers would get 
more favourable treatment especially in 
such questions as Britain’s entry into the 
" common market by being conciliatory now. 
But Hongkong is widely admired for its 
spirit of self-help and staunch indepen- 
dence. Its truculent defence of free trade 
would not necessarily bring worse treat- 
ment if embarrassing official restrictions 
have to be imposed, and while its manufac- 
turers are not talking for the good reasons 
they have enumerated, they cannot be 
landed with the sort of obligations that have 
proved inconvenient in the past. 


FILM FINANCING 


Judgment and Luck 


fae National Film Finance Corporation 
achieved a profit last year for the first 


time since 1957. The surplus was only 
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£18,000, and it was struck after providing 
£95,000 against doubtful loans, but it does 
show that this “dirty end of the stick” 
exercise in government aid for film making 
can be self-supporting—given an .mprove- 
ment in the health of British film production 
as a whole, as was the case last year. More 
film producers found finance for their own 
productions, and NFFC backed only 60 per 
cent of the British films not made by 
American companies here, whereas in 1959 
it had backed 70 per cent. 
ciated British and Anglo-Amalgamated are 
financing their own films now. The cor- 
poration approved loans for 30 first-feature 
films during 1960, as against 46 in 1959, 
but the total sum lent fell by only 18 per 
cent, to £1,046,890. 

The profitability of most British films is 
still marginal even if more production com- 
panies are able to invest more in them. The 
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33 long films backed by the NFFC and 
released in 1960 are expected to recover 
only § per cent more than their total cost. 
But for the statutory levy, which brought 
British film producers £3.9 million in the 
year to October, 1960, this small profit 
would have been a substantial loss. To 
judge from the list of the more profitable 
films that NFFC backed last year, farce 
remains the safest bet in British film 
making. But NFFC is prepared to help the 
new groups coming into film making as well. 
It provided finance for “ The Entertainer ” 
and “ Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing.” It has lent the full cost of making 
“The Kitchen,” which is based upon the 
Wesker play, a marked departure from its 
now customary practice of asking the 
producer to put up some “end money” 
= obtain distributor’s guarantee as 
well. 





SHORTER 


The Halifax Building Society is raising its 
mortgage rate from 6 to 63 per cent, but 
existing borrowers will not pay the higher 
rate until February 1, 1962. From Decem- 
ber it will raise its interest rates to most 
shareholders from 3} to 34 per cent and 
to depositors from 33 to 33 per cent. These 
rates are in line with those recently recom- 
mended by the Building Societies’ Associa- 
tion, of which the Halifax is not a member. 


x 


Certain shareholders in British Drug 
Houses are seeking support for an extra- 
ordinary meeting to consider “ such offers 
as have recently been made for the equity 
of the company” and how soon benefits 
can be expected from the company’s oral 
contraceptive. Early in 1960 British Drug 
Houses fought off a bid from Fisons and 
it was then that the first announcement 
about the new contraceptive was made. 
Since then there have been rumours of 
other take over bids. Last month BDH 
said it was negotiating with Mead Johnson 
of Indiana for a closer link between the 
two companies and that this could lead 
to the acquisition by Mead Johnson of a 
minority interest in BDH. . 


* 


Horlicks has failed to gain control of 
Burt Boulton and Haywood but it has 
received enough acceptances to its offer 
to increase its interest in the company from 
II to 31 per cent. It intends to hold on to 
this as a trade investment. 


* 


In Hongkong the rush to subscribe to the 
offer of shares in Jardine, Matheson pro- 
duced a heavy run on the head office and 
branches of the small Chinese Liu Chong 
Hing Bank, which stayed open after hours 


NOTES 


to pay out doubting depositors. The Hong. 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and the Chartered Bank, after night-long 
conferences, decided to support the bank. 
The offer was in fact oversubscribed 56 
times. 

* 


The International Development Associa- 
tion has extended a credit of $60 million to 
India for highway development. Terms are 
on the same generous basis as IDA’s first 
two loans to Honduras and the Sudan—no 
interest, amortisation to begin after a ten- 
year period of grace and then spread over a 


* further forty years. 


* 


Bankruptcies increased sharply last year 
and were nearly back to prewar levels. 
Failures among hardware and electrical re- 
tailers doubled, and in total were a close 
second to builders. The total number of 
receiving and administrative orders made in 
1960 was 2,801—about 500 more than in 
1959—and estimated liabilities rose from 
£7.7 million to £10.6 million. 


x 


Britain’s new, smaller ros. note is to be 
issued in October. The Isle of Man, as a 
new departure, is to issue its Own notes. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1428 and 1429 on: 
Wiggins Teape Rolls-Royce 
United Steel 
John Harvey 


Bleachers’ Association 
London & Overseas Freighters 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1430 and 1431 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1429 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1432 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON THE COMPANY’S FOURFOLD SPREAD OF ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General Meeting of The Aus- 
tralian Estates Company Limited will be held on 
July 5th in London. 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, in his 
review, which has been circulated to stock- 
holders, says: 


ACCOUNTS 


I am pleased to be able to report that gross 
revenue for the year 1960 has again increased, 
the total of £1,333,775 being 8 per cént greater 
than that for the preceding year. 


The year under review was by no means an 
easy one, and our agency profits as well as the 
earnings from our cattle stations were lower; 
although, in spite of adverse seasonal conditions 
in Queensland, our sheep stations increased their 
earnings. Thanks to being permitted to mill 
84 per cent over the ‘ peaks’ and aided by a 
favourable season our two sugar mills earned 
substantially greater profits than in 1959 when 
‘ peak’ production could not be exceeded. 


Owing to an increase in the required provision 
for Australian taxation the group net profit at 
£418,520 is about £8,000 lower than last year. 
The subsidiaries have transferred £168,000 to 
General Reserves and after making the proposed 
allocations the carry forward of the parent com- 
pany will be increased by £37,934 to £457,048. 


It will be remembered that last year the com- 
pany declared a dividend on the Ordinary and 
““A” Ordinary Stock of 8 per cent and a bonus 
of 2 per cent less income tax at 7s. 9d. This 
year we propose to pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent less income tax, which is equal to 64 per 
cent free of tax, and is the same total amount 
as was paid for 1959. We find that Australian 
and other overseas stockholders are confused by 
the method of declaring a dividend at a rate 
from which allowance must be made for deduc- 
tion of United Kingdom Taxation (most or all 
of which is not recoverable by them) before 
arriving at the actual sum which they receive. 
By also showing the dividend free of tax we 
hope that this confusion will be avoided. 


TAXATION 


Another Finance Bill has been drafted, and 
there is still no relief for Overseas Trade Cor- 
porations which are trading overseas through 
subsidiaries as opposed to branches. It will be 
seen from the Profit and [ess Account that it 
was necessary to make virtuaily no provision this 
year for United Kingdom Income Tax and this 
indicates that the company is already receiving 
substantial benefits from the working of the 
original Overseas Trade Corporation legislation. 


I must, however, point out that a substantial 
part of the company’s activities in Australia is 
carried on by subsidiaries, and the payment of 
dividends by them would require provision for 
United Kingdom taxation in spite of the fact 
that they are purely trading companies and will 
already have borne Australian tax. At present 
it is important for those subsidiaries to conserve 
their funds, so that they may be able to meet 


A GOOD YEAR 


the cost of normal capital replacements and re- 
quirements and to have sufficient working 
capital of their own; but the time will clearly 
come when it will be appropriate for them to 
pay dividends to the parent company and it is 
hoped that by then the present anomally in the 
treatment of overseas subsidiaries will have been 
corrected. This is all the more necessary in 
these days when it is important also to have 
local shareholders if this is at all possible; and 
when the additional United Kingdom income 
tax payable would appear to be entirely un- 
justified. 


PASTORAL—SHEEP 


Rainfall on our New South Wales and 
Queensland sheep stations was generally below 
average in 1960. Drought conditions existed at 
Dagworth and Bonus Downs for the latter part 
of the year, making hand feeding and scrub 
pushing necessary; Mount Morris also fed a 
supplement to lambing ewes; general rain in the 
last week of December gave most Queensland 
properties relief and a promising start. In New 
South Wales the properties were dry at the 
close of the year, and all of them were in need 
of good general rain. 


Excellent lambings have increased stock 
numbers and mortality was lower. Wool clip 
was 317,500 lb. (representing 987 bales) above 
last year; more sheep and lambs.were shorn, but 
the overall cut for grown sheep was slightly 
lighter. 


Raby won the Grand Champion award of the 
Sydney Sheep Show in the strong wool section; 
and both Raby and Terrick Stud had a number 
of successes at country shows. 


In Queensland, Bonus Downs lease expired 
at December 31, 1960; but our occupancy has 
so far gone on undisturbed. Kyabra is to be 
resumed during 1961, and two small 
Thylungra additional areas resumed from that 
lease have already been taken up. Mount Morris 
will probably lose about 44,800 acres in 1962. 
In every case we have applied in vain for a 
renewal of the lease. Terrick Stud has been 
granted a new forty-year Stud lease, and an 
application for a five-year drought relief exten- 
sion of the Dagworth lease is now before the 


Land Administration Commission in Queens- 
land. 


Tyrie, although a freehold owned by us, has 
been resumed by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment under the New South Wales Closer 
Settlement Act; and delivery has to be given on 
November 30, 1961. 


PASTORAL—CATTLE 


A favourable selling market for cattle was 
maintained throughout the year. The season 
was generally satisfactory on all properties ex- 
cept Chatsworth, where drought conditions 
again prevailed; this property has had little 
relief during the last three years. Brandings 


“were down due to adverse conditions at .Chats- 


worth and to the hot, dry period at the end of 


1959 on the other breeding properties; the ex- 
treme heat at this time caused heavier than 
normal mortality in young calves. 


Following a useful flood in the Cooper, we 
were able to place cattle to fatten on Mount 
Howitt for the first time since 1957. We have 
continued to develop our Santa Gertrudis herds, 
and to experiment with various crosses from 
the pure-bred animals. One new lease, Bur- 
leigh, was purchased with a herd of nearly 7,000 
Hereford cattle. This is the first Hereford herd 
to be acquired by the Company. 


SUGAR 


Australian production of raw sugar in 1960 
was 1,383,000 tons, the second highest in the 
industry’s history and some 95,000 tons more 
than in 1959; of this total 1,320,000 tons were 
produced in Queensland, compared with 
1,217,000 tons in 1959. 


Conditions under which the 1960 Queensland 
crop was grown were not quite as favourable 
as those of the previous year; however, cane 
available for harvest was again in excess of 
available markets, to which sugar production 
was restricted. A record 776,000 tons of raw 
sugar was exported; being about 58 per cent 
of the total output. The increased amount was 
due to substantial short-falls declared by other 
British Commonwealth exporters, notably 
Mauritius. The British Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement has again been extended for another 


-year and will now operate until the end of 1968. 


Kalamia Mill crushed 343,000 tons of cane, 
compared with 325,000 in 1959; Pleystowe Mill 
treated 305,000 tons of cane, compared with 
288,000 in the previous year; both Mills main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency. Cane 
crushed from the Company’s own cane farms 
at Kalamia amounted to 18,000 tons, an increase 
of 1,100 tons over 1959. During 1960 we 
acquired the few shares in Amalgamated Sugar 
Mills Pty. Ltd. (the company which operates 
Pleystowe Mill) formerly held by outside share- 
holders; this mill is now wholly owned through 
our subsidiaries. 


About 80 per cent of the Queensland sugar 
production was handled in bulk during the 1960 
season, and in 1961 this should increase to 85 
per cent, as Southern Queensland mills’ produc- 
tion will be sent to Brisbane in bulk. Mecha- 
nical harvesting of cane is increasing; in 1960 
almost 3 per cent of the crop was harvested 
mechanically, while some 48 per cent was 
mechanicaliy loaded. On present indications it 
appears that about 100 mechanical harvesters of 
various types will operate next season, almost 
double the number in 1960; but, none of them 
appears to be compleiely efficient yet under all 
conditions; particularly when the cane has been 
badly twisted and bent by storms and rain. 


AGENCY 


Wool sold through Brisbane and Melbourne 
stores amounted to 186,600 bales; an increase of 
4,000 bales over the previous year. Average 
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values per bale were from £1 to £2 lower. In 
common with the market as a whole turnover 
of both sheep and cattle was lower; sheep values 
were reduced in Queensland but were higher in 
Victoria; the cattle market remained firm. 


I referred last year to the need to extend our 
existing wool store jn Melbourne to provide for 
the storage of another 18,000 bales; and also in 
particular the display of a further 1,650 bales. 
This extension was completed in November, 
and modern fire protection equipment has been 
installed throughout the whole of the building. 
This with the maximum use of mechanical 
equipment, makes the store one of the most 
modern and efficient of its type in Australia. 


FARMING AND PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


The University, CSIRO, and the Departments 
of Agriculture and Stock in Queensland and 
New South Wales have again given us valuable 
assistance over the year, and I take this oppor- 
‘tunity to extend to them our thanks. Seasonal 
conditions in Queensland prevented any sorg- 
hum ensilage conservation; a small area was 
sown at Terrick Stud, but there was not suffi- 
cient rain to make a crop worth harvesting, 
although it was used to good advantage for 
grazing purposes. Two thousand acres of fallow 
were prepared for sowing in 1961 at Terrick 
Stud, Gowan, Terrick Flock and Dagworth. 
Reasonable crops have been harvested at the 
first three of these areas ; but at Dagworth lack 
of rain and grasshopper infestation prevented 
any harvest. At Terrick Stud about 700 acres 
of pulled gidyea country has been raked and 
burnt, and is in readiness for sowing to buffel 
grass ; an area of 1,000 acres of pulled mulga at 
Mount Morris will also be sown to buffel. 


Further areas were sown to improved pastures 
on Tanderra, to complete treatment of the area 
of brigalow razed during the two previous years. 
Cattle grazed on oats grown under cultivation 
cn this property were fattened and turned off 
during, and immediately following the winter, 
When prices were at their peak. The area to be 
sown to this crop in 1961 will be considerably 
extended. On Granada an area of five acres of 
lucerne has been established under irrigation, 
and 400 acres have been cultivated in prepara- 
tion for dry farming. At Dalgonally 25 acres 
will be placed under irrigation, and dry farm- 
ing experiments made. 


In New South Wales, the dry lucerne area 
at Raby has been extended and produced 217 
tons for the year, as well as giving good grazing ; 
it is proving a valuable addition to the property’s 
natural pastures. Jemalong produced 37,000 
bushels of wheat, and is also growing 140 acres 
of cotton experimentally, to be harvested in 
1961. Tyrie crops did well—the oats produced 
valuable grazing and finally yielded 9,400 
bushels ; while a small area of wheat gave 2,800 
bushels. 


WOOL 


Wool estimated to be received into Australian 
Wool Selling Brokers’ Stores for the Season 
1960-61 is 4,636,000 bales—about 300,000 bales 
below the record figure for 1959-60. 


Estimates for each State are: 





1959/60 1960/61 

; Actual Estimated 

New South Wales ... 1,706,602 1,530,000 
WRN i dedkcnkases 1,402,696 1,350,000 
Queensland ......... 782,571 750,000 
South Australia 530,500 470,000 
Western Australia.... 404,526 450,000 
NOONE 0 55 6c ba Kes 98,711 86,000 
4,925,606 4,636,000 
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Wool from New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania was generally thinner 
and less well grown. Western Australia pro- 
vided a better quality clip than in 1959-60, 
while Queensland production varied consider- 


‘ ably, according to rainfall. 


Sales over the last five years were: 


Average 
Bales £ (A) per Ib. 
1956/57 .... 4,886,561 482,859,860 79-66 
1957/58 .... 4,374,694 337,770,554 62-45 
1958/59 .... 4,790,282 295,652,526 48-57 
1959/60 .... 4,929,227 359,429,490 57-92 
1960/61 (Est.) 4,670,000 305,301,070 $2 (Est.) 


Japan, with a 25 per cent share, should be 
the largest individual buyer of the Australian 
clip this season, with the United Kingdom 
second and France third. Eastern European 
Countries purchased a larger volume than in 
1959-60, but did not give steady competition. 


Market movements during the current season 
are shown by the following clean costs on Aus- 
tralian Show Floors: 


Average 64’s_ Average 56’s 
(Australian Currency) 
Hid. 90d 


1960—June........ . 
August...... 94d. 79d. 
December .. 101d. 82d. 

1961—January ..... 96d. 83d. 
February.... 103d. 90d. 
PUTER oscecs 106d. 9Id. 
5, i ee ee 114d. 94d. 
FO wcxewess 114d. 93d. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL MARKETING 


An endeavour to hold wool sales in every 
month of the selling season in 1960-61 met with 
a disappointing response in July, 1960, when 
offerings were only 100,900 bales, principally 
in New South Wales and South Australia. The 
plan will be continued in 1961-62. A greasy 
wool futures market opened in Sydney in May, 
1960. 


At the request of grower organisations, the 
Commonwealth Government has set up a Wool 
Marketing Committee of Enquiry to enquire 
into and report upon the present system of 
marketing and promotion of the sale of the 
Australian’ wool Clip. The committee has 
already taken evidence in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Brisbane. 


The Company has tried in a small way to 
assist with wool promotion; displays of woollen 
garments and materials (currently readily obtain- 
able from retailers) were organised at the open- 
ing of our new Swan Hill Office in 1960, and 
at Terrick Stud and Flock Auction Sale early 
in 1961. These displays created considerable 
interest. 


GENERAL 


One of the main problems of the Australian 
economy in 1960 has been the decline in the 
balance of payments position. Following relaxa- 
tion of import licensing in February, the volume 
of imports greatly increased, and this together 
with some inflationary and speculative trends in 
the economy, caused the Government to take 
serious measures in November known generally 
as the ‘credit squeeze.’ These measures have 
already caused increased demands on us for 
finance from our clients. 


The primary producer suffers another squeeze 
between the steady rise in costs (many of these 
such as wages, rents, rates, freights, etc., being 
beyond his control), and a decline in prices for 
his product. Wool prices were not high, and 
cattle prices fell during 1960 affecting our 
pastoral and agency earnings: sugar prices in- 
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creased, although not substantially. The season 
was not generally a good one; and the Com- 
pany’s overall results were therefore good. 


Australian and overseas authorities are agreed 
that the picture of the country’s future is one 
of continuing development and _ increasing 
economic ‘strength. The population has grown 
by 3 million since 1945 to a total of 10,400,000 
at the end of 1960. It is estimated to reach 
15 million by 1980 and 20 million by the year 
2000. Of the increase of 3 million since 1945, 
immigration comprised 1,160,000 of which some 
50 per cent were British. 


DIRECTORATE 


Following the sad loss to the Board last year 
of the Marquess of Carisbrooke, we welcome 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert George, KCMG, 
KCVO, KBE, CB, MC, and Mr E. W. Tulloch, 
CA, who were appointed Directors on July 1, 
1960. 


Sir Robert, also on the London Board of an 
important Australian Bank, has had a distin- 
guished Service career in the First and Second 
World Wars, holding a number of high military 
and diplomatic posts, before- being Governor 
of South Australia from 1952 until 1960. Mr 
E, W. Tulloch, a Chartered Accountant, has 
been Secretary of the Company since 1950 and 
has a wide knowledge of the Company’s affairs 
and intricate tax problems. 


We are confident that these appointments will 
be of real service to us in the years to come. 


STAFF 


Staff training has continued throughout the 
Company’s organisation, and by regular reviews 
of organisation and duties, we have tried to see 
that our staff resources are employed in the 
best and most economical way possible. In most 
parts of our organisation salaries and wages are 
the major business cost, and the efficiency, 
loyalty and enthusiasm of our staff is one of our 
chief assets. 


We would like to record again our sincere 
appreciation of the very good work done by all 
the Company’s Australian staff at Mills, Sta- 
tions, country Branches, and city Offices: -they 
have worked hard and capably in the Company’s 
service, and I express our keen appreciation. 
To this must be added in particular our thanks 
to the top Management Group under the ever 
able and inspiring leadership of our General 
Manager, Mr G. S. Colman. Once again we 
owe him and the Assistant General Manager, 
Mr G. H. Colman, a real debt of gratitude. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 


During my visit to Australia in November 
and December, 1960, I had the opportunity to 
visit many of the Company’s Stations, Sugar 
Mills and Offices in Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria‘ 


Altogether, I travelled over 6,000 miles in 
Australia mostly by chartered aircraft; visiting 
in particular Canobie, Kamilaroi, Granada, 
Chatsworth and Mount Howitt, of our North- 
west Queensland cattle stations; Thylungra, 
Terrick Stud and Flock, of the Queensland Sheep 
stations and Buckiinguy, Raby and Jemalong 
of our New South Wales Sheep stations; as well 
as flying over several of our other stations, in- 
cluding Millungera and Dalgonally. 


Pleystowe and Kalamia Sugar Mills were 
inspected; here substantial amounts have been 
spent on new plant and machinery in 


recent years to improve capacity and effi- 
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ciency, resulting in worth-while gains in the 
rate of crushing per hour as well as an increase 
in capacity of about 60 per cent compared with 
pre-war. The combined output of these two 
Mills represents about one-twelfth of the total 
Australian production of raw sugar; the group 
ranking third in the Australian raw sugar 
industry. 


I was able to spend some time at our offices 
in Brisbane, and took the opportunity to visit 
a number of Queensland and Victorian Branches 
during my tour. In Melbourne I had valuable 
conferences with the General Management at 
Head Office, and throughout my visit was able 
to meet Station Managers and Senior Execu- 
tives of the Company, so as to learn something 
of their problems and ideas. Whilst in Mel- 
bourne I attended a number of Company func- 
tions, including the official opening, which I have 
referred to above, of the important new Wool 
Store extension at West Footscray, by the 
Premier of Victoria, the Hon. H. E. Bolte, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Company’s results are always largely 
dependent on favourable seasons and prices, 
factors which are beyond our control. In 1961 


_ 80 far there has been no general wet season; 
_ but some areas have received beneficial rains. 


In Queensland, Terrick Stud, Terrick Flock and 
Mount Howitt, and in New South Wales, 
Oolambeyan, have had good rain. At Tyrie 
and Jemalong the situation is satisfactory; but 
patchy storms have only afforded temporary 
relief at the other stations and relief measures 
will be necessary unless good general rain is 
received. The Northern cattle properties 
generally are very dry, and will have great diffi- 
culty in the winter if no relief comes. 


There is every indication that the American 
demand for third grade beef will continue 
throughout 1961. Prices for first and second 
quality meat for export to the UK market are 
low by comparison; but the keen demand for 
beef suitable for the local Australian trade main- 
tains competition. We expect that these three 
outlets will sustain prices at a satisfactory level; 
although these will be lower than in 1960. 


Wool prices have firmed a little in recent 
months, and it is hoped that this improvement 
will be maintained for the balance of 1961 and 
extend into the 1961-62 wool selling season. 


The season in the sugar areas has so far been 
dry: production is expected to be steady at 
about existing levels under the International 
Agreement. Although the future of world 
markets is somewhat obscure due to the Cuban 
situation, it does not appear likely at present 
that we will be permitted to increase production 
greatly. 


On the agency side, while in Victoria the 
season generally should be good, it is far from 
assured in many parts of Queensland, so long 
as the present dry conditions continue. 

Te 


FOURFOLD DIVERSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Primary produce comprises 75 per cent of 
Australia’s exports, of which 44 per cent is from 
wool and sheep skins, 10 per cent from meat 
and 3 per cent from sugar. Wheat, flour and 
barley account for a further 9 per cent, while 
metals and manufactures also amount to 9 per 
cent. It will thus be seen that the country is 
still vitally dependent on the future of wool and 
the maintenance of its position among the essen- 
tial textile requirements of the world. However, 
as I have indicated on previous occasions, the 
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strength of this Company lies in the fourfold 
diversification of its activities; namely, sheep, 
cattle, agency and sugar. 

These are entirely connected with Australia’s 
primary industries and production. It would 
seem reasonable to assume that over the years 
primary industry will continue to play a vital 
part in the Australian economy; not only from 
thé angle of earning additional export income, 
which Australia needs so badly at the present 
time, but also to support the ever-increasing 
population of Australia itself. We believe that 
we have a vital role to play in Australia’s future, 
and we shall continue our endeavours to fit our 
various products and activities into what will be 
most helpful, effective and beneficial to that 
great country. 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


MR D. G. N. LLOYD-LOWLES REVIEWS 
ACTIVITIES 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


Our “top-line” profits rose from £17,133 in 
1958 to £22,423 in 1959, and for last’ year— 


1960—to £31,872, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. 


After making full provisions for depreciation 
and the other usual items, we are left with a net 
profit, subject to tax, of £17,825 compared with 
£7,464 in 1959, nearly 150 per cent increase. 


With regard to the trading position, the Group 
is now divided into three main Divisions, each 
one of which traded at an increased rate of turn- 
over and profitability during the year under 
review. 


These three Divisions are: 


1. OILS, which include Metal Working 
Lubricants, Ambersil and Fuel Additives: I 
told you last year of our tie-up with D. A. 
Stuart Oil Co Ltd, of Canada and USA. This 
has proved of the utmost value already, and, in 
the view of your Board, its potential is very 
great. The range of cutting oils which Amber 
has evolved over the years, and for which it has 
gained an excellent reputation, continue to find 
acceptance amongst some of the best known 
names in the engineering industry, but there is 
no doubt that our association with Stuart has 
opened the door to a much larger field for the 
future. 


2. CAUSEWAY REINFORCEMENT: The 
turnover and profits of this subsidiary, of which 
we own 75 per cent, have not only proved a 
record but have actually exceeded our forecasts. 
A sound and progressive business has been built 
up in our Northfleet Works, which, judging from 
orders in hand, will materially surpass last year’s 
performance. 


3. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
FELTS: Papermaker’s felts which we have for 
many years imported from Canada, have more 
than doubled their sales and, if trials at present 
being undertaken by several of the leading paper 
manufacturers in the country are successful, we 
should enjoy a further increase next year, now 
that the import quota has been lifted. 
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WESTERN SELECTION & 
DEVELOPMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Western Selection and Development Co., 
Limited, was held on June 16th in London. 


Mr C, J. Burns, Chairman, presided, and the 
following is an extract from his circulated State- 
meny. 

Members will have noted from the Report of 
the Directors that changes in the operation of 
the Company have been proposed following the 
successful offer made by Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers Limited on behalf of the Ghana State 
Mining Corporation to purchase shares of certain 
mining companies operating in Ghana. 


The profit for the year ended September 30, 
1960, amounting to £165,982 was not affected 
by this offer and represents an increase of 
£32,115 over that of the previous year. Oppor- 
tunity has however been taken in the Accounts 
to revalue the holdings of the Company recently 
taken over by the Ghana State Mining Corpora- 
tion and the resulting surplus of £265,862, 
together with the balance brought forward from 
the previous year of £90,415, make available a 
total of £522,259, from which sum an appro- 
priation of £430,098 has been made against 
shares in and advances to Canadian prospecting 
and mining companies. 

Your Directors recommend a dividend of 8 
per cent, less income tax, and, subject to the 
confirmation of the Court, a further distribution 
by way of return of capital equivalent to ls. per 
unit of stock. 


This Company’s business has, in the past, 
been concerned mainly with the acquisition, 


. development and promotion of gold mining pro- 


perties in West Africa. The records show how 
successful over the years these activities have 
been, and how much this Company has directly 
and indirectly assisted in the development of 
Ghana. 


Of recent years, due to rising costs, particu- 
larly wages, and the unrealistic price received 
for gold, mining operations have been made 
acutely difficult. 


The offer made on behalf of The Ghana State 
Mining Corporation was considered to be fair 
and reasonable and your Directors accepted and, 
as.a result, the Company has received £678,000. 


At the present moment it is still too early to 
make a complete appraisal of the possibilities 
of future mining operations in Canada and 
accordingly a reserve has been provided to cover 
all prospecting work to date. 


POLICY 


In recommending a distribution of ls. per 
Unit of Stock by means of a capital reduction 
scheme, your Directors have given careful con- 
sideration to their future policy for the Com- 
pany. Over the past few years the Company’s 
portfolio has been gradually strengthened by the 
purchase of investments outside Ghana. This 
has been successful to the extent that the Com- 
pany’s quoted investments currently have a 
market value in excess of £450,000, in addition 
to which is the cash received from our Ghana 
holdings. 


It is the policy of your Directors to concen- 
trate on investment within the United Kingdom 
and should favourable opportunities arise, direct 
interests will be taken in suitable industrial and 
commercial undertakings. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


The following are extracts from the statement by the Rt. Hon. Lord Kindersley, 
C.B.E., M.C., the Chairman, which has been circulated with the report and accounts 


for the year ended December 31st, 1960. 


General Review 


We started the year 1960 with the knowledge 
that great efforts would be required to meet the 
production programme which had been set for 
aero engines and motor cars. Although a sub- 
stantial increase in output was achieved in both 
cases it still fell short of what was needed to 
satisfy customers’ requirements. 

The increase in revenue to over £100 milliva 
is of itself encouraging but even more so is 
the increase in exports to £53 million. In all 
three divisions of your company the possibili- 
ties of maintaining our total revenue depend 
upon the export of our products throughout 
the world. However, as I have said before, 
increasing sums must be spent upon the 
development of new products if we are to main- 
tain our rate .of growth in highly competitive 
overseas markets. 

Stockholders will wish to know about the 
possible implications of the Budget proposal 





relating to motor cars costing more than £2,000. 
At the time of writing it is too early to gauge 
what the effect on our own business will be, but 
I cannot emphasise too strongly that any 
circumstance which jeopardises the future of 
Rolls-Royce cars may have repercussions which 
go far beyond the affairs of our Company. At 
a time when the importance of exports domin- 
ates the national financial scene, to risk the 
disappearance of an accepted symbol of British 
quality surely requires greater justification than 
has so far been made apparent. 


Dividend Decision 


The last four years have seen an increase of 
some £20 million in the stockholders’ funds 
employed in the business. Half of this has been 
subscribed by the stockholders and half has 
resulted from the retention of profits. During 
the same period many millions have been 
charged against profits for the development of 


ABOVE: Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud Il Standard Saloon, coachwork by Rolls-Royce. 


BELOW: British Railway railcars built by Cravens Limited, and powered by Rolls-Royce diesel- 


hydraulic power units. 





new products. These factors have made pos- 
sible the increased revenue in 1960 and stock- 
holders are clearly entitled to some share in 
this improvement. Your Board are therefore 
recommending that the total distribution should 
be increased from the: level at which it has been 
held for the last four years. 

Your Board have also considered their policy 
in relation to the payment of interim dividends 
and feel that future interim dividends should 
represent a larger proportion of the total distri- 
bution anticipated for the year. In the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances they will hope in 
due course to recommend an interim. dividend 
on account of the year 1961 at the rate of 5 per 
cent. 

The present high rate of production, coupled 
with the capital expenditure associated with new 
products and the increasing amount of business 
on deferred terms, has resulted in recourse to 
substantial bank overdraft facilities and other 
forms of temporary borrowing. Your Directors 
consider that it would be prudent to finance at 
least a part of the present requirements on a 
more permanent basis. They have therefore 
taken steps to increase the amount of deben- 
tures in issue by £12 million. 


Aero Engines 


The first task in this division for 1960 was to 
recover the ground lost by the fire at Mount- 
sorrel in 1959. It was, therefore, particularly 
unfortunate that all the efforts made to achieve 
this should have been offset by other problems 
and in particular those which resulted in the 
delay of delivery of Tyne engines. This was a 
great disappointment but only serves to empha- 
sise the exacting nature of the aero engine 
business 

Production of engines for the British Govern- 
ment has continued to occupy a substantial part 
of our capacity during 1960. Deliveries of 
Conway engines for the Victor, and of Avon 
engines for Lightning and Sea Vixen aircraft 
have continued, and during the year the Light- 
ning entered Squadron service with the R.A.F. 
It is of interest that Rolls-Royce engines power 
over thirty types of military aircraft in service 
with, or on order for, the armed forces of 
twenty-eight countries. During the year we also 
started delivery of Dart engines for the Argosy 
military freighter. 

The development of the first of the new 
generation of by-pass engines proceeded satis- 
factorily during the year and the Spey engine 
ran for the first time. A larger version of the 
Conway for the Vickers VC 10 also commenced 
its development phase. 

During 1960 we have received orders for our 
established range of commercial engines at 
nearly double the rate for 1959 and we ended 
the year with an increased order book. 


Motor Cars 


During the year under review a record out 
put of cars was achieved, about half of the 
production being exported. Generally speak- 
ing, we are susceptible to the same trade cycles 
as affect the British motor industry as a whole, 
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Condensed Statement of 
Accounts for 1960 
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NET ASSETS £ 
Cash ae 690,220 
Debtors se - ater 
Stocks 37,297,406 
65,259,002 
LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES: 33,535,809 
(including bank overdrafts “= 
£9,651,421) 2 
Net current assets ae 2a = 
Investments in other com- = 
panies ceeithde . vied 389,818 32 
Property and plan 19,123,954 2 
£51,236,965 = 
FINANCED FROM :— £ 
Share capital i urdews ae 
Capital reserves including 
share premiums 2,570,259 
Retained profits 18,487,886 
Debenture stock ... 3,827,994 
Deferred liabilities 6,147,671 
Interests of outside share- 
holders of subsidiary 
company ... ed 58,092 
£51,236,965 
INCOME, PROFIT AND DIVIDEND = 
£ = 
Income ats. aa 109,270,697 3 
Profit before tax ... 5,174,636 3 
Profit after tax... ... 3,150,159 3 
Net dividend (11 per cent.) 1,352,254 = 


Salil NNN 


although for several reasons the phasing may 
be different. The large back-log of orders which 
followed the successful introduction of the 
8-cylinder engine in the autumn of 1959, how- 
ever, tided us over the recession experienced by 
the industry in general in the latter half of 1960. 


Oil Engines 

Last year, after a promising start, demand 
slackened somewhat in mid-summer, However, 
in the autumn, there was evidence of a revival 
in enquiries for contractors’ equipment, and 
there has also been an encouraging increase in 
orders for marine propulsion and generators, 
and other applications. 


Rail Traction 

This part of our activities is extremely 
buoyant, particularly in the sphere of supplying 
engines and hydraulic transmission for indus- 
trial locomotives. An encouraging order has 
been secured for the propulsion equipment for 
50 locomotives in Sweden. Rolls-Royce rail 
traction equipment is now operating in all five 
continents. 


Nuclear Engineering 


Work is continuing by our subsidiary, Rolls- 
Royce and Associates Limited, in collaboration 
with Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited, 
on the installation of the nuclear machinery in 
the hull of Dreadnought I and also in the land- 
based prototype at Dounreay. 

Work is now proceeding on the nuclear com- 
partment equipment for the second nuclear sub- 
marine. This equipment will be mainly of British 
manufacture and the reactor core will be pro- 
duced by Rolls-Royce in a new factory in Derby 
which is also producing the core for the land- 
based prototype at Dounreay. 

You will no doubt have read in the press 
that your company has joined forces with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited (Metals 
Divisiqn) and Rio Tinto Limited, to form a 
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The new Spey by-pass jet engine being assembled at Derby for development testing. 


new company to operate in the field of civil 
nuclear engineering in collaboration with the 
Atomic Power consortia. The new company is 
to be called Nuclear Developments Limited. 


Rocket Motors 
The Government face a difficult decision as to 
whether we can, with European collaboration, 
afford to venture into space, and the effort by 
the Minister of Aviation to form a European 
space club is quite remarkable—he 1s to be 
congratulated for his tenacity of purpose. It 
would be a very sad decision if we were unable 
to participate in this advanced technology with 
its great promise in regard to international 
communication systems. 
After reviewing the Group's overseas activi- 
ties, the Chairman continued:— 


The Future 


The year under review has seen many new 
records established—the highest figure of 
exports yet recorded, coupled with total sales 
and the backlog of orders reaching new high 
levels. 


What of the future? Our motor car business 
accounts for some 10 per cent. of our total 
sales, Our oil engines business is still in the 
early stages of its growth. Our earning power 
in the immediate future must therefore continue 
to be largely dependent on our aero engine busi- 
ness. 

I am glad to say that our output of aero 
engines is now running at a higher figure than 
last year. Development expenditure will 
remain at a high level but I have every hope 
that in 1961 we will see a better return for the 
many millions which have been spent on the 
development of new aero engines in recent 
years. 

Our efforts in the oil engine field were 
originally concentrated within fairly narrow 
limits, but each year has seen these limits 
extend, and I am hopeful that this trend will 
continue. 

Finally, | express my thanks to all who have 
contributed to the success of our business during 
the year and for the excellent spirit and team- 
work which has continued a feature throughout 
our organisation. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


AERO ENGINES MOTOR CARS 


DIESEL AND PETROL ENGINES 


ROCKET MOTORS NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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GROUP SALES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AGAIN A RECORD 


PROFIT MARGINS AFFECTED BY HIGHER COSTS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Castrol Limited will be held on July 14 at 
Castrol House, Marylebone Road, London, NW. 


In his statement which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, 


the chairman, said :— 


On August 2, 1960, the name of the Com- 
pany was changed from C. C. Wakefield & 
Company Limited to Castrol Limited, in order 
that the maximum benefit might be derived 
from the goodwill attaching to its principal pro- 
duct. Since then certain overseas subsidiary 
companies have made similar changes and on 
January 2, 1961, Wakefield-Dick Industrial Oils 
Limited, our principal United Kingdom sub- 
sidiary, became Castrol Industrial Limited. 


GROUP TRADING 


The general picture of Group trading during 
1960 was one of increased sales and lower 
profit margins. I am pleased to report that 
total sales throughout the world constituted 
a new record but the benefit of this additional 
business was more than offset by a rise in costs 
and operating expenses, with the result that the 
Group trading profits of £4,586,845 showed a 
reduction of £112,291 in comparison with 1959. 
Having regard for the fact that the Group has 
continued to meet fierce competition in all 
aspects of its trading, I am sure that stock- 
holders will agree that the achievements of the 
year are not unsatisfactory. 


Although it is well known that there is a 
current world surplus of crude oil, this situa- 
tion does not apply to base lubricating oils and 
the grades purchased by the Group in 1960 
were generally more costly than in the previous 
year. 


Group sales of Castrol showed a further 
expansion last year, reaching a new ceiling, and 
in the United Kingdom this principal product 
of your company continued to dominate the 
branded motor oil market. This is evidence of 
the unequalled reputation for consistent high 
quality built up by Castrol over a period of 
more than 50 years. 


Many stockholders will be aware of the deci- 
sion of the Board of Trade last year to refer 
to the Monopolies Commission for investigation 
and report the solus sites system of retailing 
developed by the major petrol companies in 
recent years. We welcome this enquiry in so 
far as it relates to lubricants as we firmly believe 
that it is not in the interests of the motor trade 
or the motoring public for the availability of 
competitive products to be restricted. 


INDUSTRIAL OILS 


In 1960 the demand for the Group’s indus- 
trial products showed a gratifying increase and 
both our subsidiary companies operating in 
this market in the United Kingdom, Castrol 
Industrial Limited and Fletcher Miller Limited, 
achieved higher sales than ever before. How- 
ever, for the reasons that I have already men- 


MR L. W. FARROW’S REVIEW 


tioned, the aggregate trading profits returned 
by these two companies remained virtually the 
same as in 1959. 


The Group’s output of industrial oils is sub- 
stantial and this business continues to make a 
valuable contribution to the overall profits. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
board’s decision to establish a new Research 
Centre. This will be situated at Bracknell, 
Berkshire, and it is anticipated that the project 
will be completed by the end of 1962. 


As specialists in lubrication for more than 
60 years and the pioneers of many of the im- 
portant technical advances in this field, we 
appreciate to the full the value of research and 
it is your directors’ intention that this aspect 
of the Group’s activities shall continue to receive 
the degree of priority that it deserves. 


The United Kingdom works’ developments 
that I mentioned last year are proceeding satis- 
factorily. A part of the extension at Rother- 
hithe should be available for use in September 
next and the construction of the Blantyre instal- 
lation is expected to be completed early in 1962. 


In order to provide for the future production 
requirements of the Group in the West Country, 
a plot of land adjacent to our Bristol works has 
been acquired for development in due course. 


SYNTHETIC LUBRICANT FOR GAS TURBINE 
ENGINES 


I am pleased to report a considerable increase 
in the demand for this product during 1960 and 
stockholders will be interested to learn that more 
than half the Rolls-Royce Dart engined aircraft 
used by civil airlines in Europe are now lub- 
ricated by Castrol 98. 


In addition, this lubricant has been accepted 
by the Ministry of Aviation as suitable for use 
in military aircraft. We are the first and only 
British company to produce a synthetic oil to 
meet the requirements of the particular specifi- 
cation concerned, 


OVERSEAS TRADING 


In 1960 the Group’s sales overseas continued 
their upward trend and, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceeded the record of the previous year by a 
satisfactory margin. Due principally to the effect 
of higher costs and operating expenses, how- 
ever, the overall trading profits derived from 
these operations showed a slight reduction in 
comparison with 1959. It is gratifying to record 
that, in spite of undiminished competition, the 
demand for our products increased in all but 
one of the 20 countries abroad where our affairs 
are conducted through branches or subsidiary 
companies, 

It is perhaps opportune to remind stockhol- 
ders that approximately 50 per cent of the 
Group’s turnover results from its overseas busi- 
ness. 


Due to continued adverse trading conditions 


in the countries concerned, one or two subsidiary 
companies were again unremunerative. How- 
ever, your directors are hopeful that the special 
attention being given to these particularly diffi- 
cult markets will result in an early improvement 
in the position of the subsidiaries in question. 


Progress is being made in the premises and 
plant developments in Australia and New Zea- 
land which, when completed, will considerably 
strengthen our branch organisations in those 
two countries and provide them with sufficient 
productive capacity to meet future sales expan- 
sion. 1960 was a record year for Castrol sales 
in Australia and our branch there is actively 
engaged in extending its industrial oils business, 
where there is a rapidly increasing potential. 
New Zealand branch had a most successful year, 
achieving a new peak in both sales and profits. 


In Italy, also, we have decided to erect a new 
production unit to cater for expanding sales. 
This will be located on the outskirts of Milan 
and will be owned by Sailo S.p.A. in which the 
Group now has a 75 per cent interest. Our 
contribution towards the cost of this project will 
be provided entirely by Castrol Italiana S.p.A. 
from undistributed profits. 


Towards the end of last year the parent com- 
pany acquired from its former agents in Brazil 
their holding of 25 per cent of the issued capital 
of Castrol do Brasil S.A. which has thus become 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. The Brazilian com- 
pany has made rapid trading progress since its 
formation in 1956. This expansion of business, 
coupled with the local economic situation, has 
rendered it necessary for Castrol do Brasil S.A. 
to retain the major proportion of the profits that 
it has made to date. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SUPERANNUATION 
SCHEME 


The Group’s long established superannuation 
schemes impose a limit on the maximum pen- 
sion payable to any member. As a result of 
the rise in the cost of living and the growth of 
the Group in postwar years, the maximum pen- 
sions provided by the schemes for certain direc- 
tors and senior executives are disproportionate to 
their current salaries, Accordingly, supplemental 
pension agreements from time to time have 
been entered into with the persons concerned 
and, in order to provide for the major portion of 
the, Group’s liability in this respect, the board 
has established a Trust Fund which has received 
the approval of the Inland Revenue. 


Following an actuarial valuation, an initial sum 
of £283,055 was paid into the fund in 1960. This 
comprised the payment of £258,000 in respect of 
service prior to the year 1960 and a standard con- 
tribution for 1960 of £25,055. Standard con- 
tributions will continue to be made annually 
and new members will be admitted as and 
when they qualify. 

Payments into the fund by the Company and 
its United Kingdom subsidiaries will be an 
allowable charge against profits for taxation pur- 
poses, although the allowance for the £258,000 
will be spread over a period by the Inland 
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Revenue. 
exempt from tax. 


The income of the fund will also be 


After due consideration of the provisions of 
the National Insurance Act, 1959, the board 
decided that the Group would participate in 
the Government’s Graduated Pension Scheme in 


respect of {all employees in the United King- 
dom. 


The increased State pensions resulting from 
this decision will be additional to the benefits 
provided by the Group’s private schemes. 

. 


ACCQUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


The consolidated net profits of the Group 
amounted to £1,704,947 (1959, £1,819,431). 


The increased charges for staff superannua- 
tion schemes and directors’ emoluments, in com- 
parison with 1959, result chiefly from the pay- 
ment of the 1960 standard contribution in 


respect of the new supplementary superannua- 
tion scheme. 


By reason of additions to the fixed assets of 
the Group there is an increase of £50,266 over 
1959 in the sum set aside for depreciation. 


Your directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate 
of 13} per cent, less income tax, making a total 
for the year of 20 per cent which, on the capital 
as increased by the one-for-two scrip issue in 
July, 1960, compares with an equivalent of 18} 
per cent paid in respect of 1959. 


Preference and ordinary dividends absorb a 
total of £692,738 (1959, £637,884). Net trans- 
fers to reserves in the Group accounts total 
£971,487 which includes £921,441 to general 
reserve (parent company £900,000). After these 
appropriations the consolidated profit and loss 
account shows a carry forward balance of 
£930,017 (1959, £889,295). 


It will be observed that of the consolidated net 
profits for 1960 a sum of approximately 
£1,000,000 is being retained in the Group. 


Current assets of £16,574,112 exceed current 
liabilities and provisions by £8,596,275, virtually 
the same position as at the end of 1959. This 
is after having made payments during the year 
for additional fixed assets, the initial contribu- 
tion to the new supplementary superannuation 
scheme and the purchase and cancellation of 
£111,243 of the company’s debenture stock, 
amounting in all to approximately £1,000,000. 


The additional cost of financing an expanding ~ 


international business has inevitably led to some 
depletion of the liquid resources of the Group 
but its met assets have increased and the con- 
solidated balance-sheet indicates a position of 
considerable financial strength. 


On December 31, 1960, total stockholders’ 
interests amounted to £13,264,627, an increase 
of £745,409 over the previous year. 


The financial results for 1960 reflect a further 
year of satisfactory trading and development. 


DIRECTORS 


Mr W. F. List, who was appointed to the 
board in 1947 and who has been assistant man- 
aging director of the Company since 1952, will 
relinquish that office upon his retirement on 
December 31, 1961, after more than 50 years’ 
distinguished service to the Group at home and 
abroad. I am happy to announce, however, that 
the benefit of his valuable experience and advice 
will continue to be available to the Group as he 
will remain a director of the Company. 


Having regard for the expansion of the busi- 
ness during recent years and the extent to which 
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the interests of the Group have grown, your 
board considers that, in future, the weight of 
responsibility immediately below that of the 
managing director should be spread. It has 
been decided, therefore, that Mr J. A. V. 
Watson, Mr L. G. Packham, Mr C. E. R. 
Millidge and Mr A. A. Barr will be appointed 
assistant managing directors of the Company 
with effect from January 1, 1962. In his new 
capacity each of the aforementioned directors 
will be assigned particular spheres of special in- 
terest in the day-to-day management of the 
business. 


OUTLOOK 


Group sales are continuing to expand and for 
the first four months of the current year show 


an increase over the corresponding period of 
1960. 


Notwithstanding the increases last year in our 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
D’ELECTRICITE 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Electrical Engiacering) 


The Annual General Meeting of Compagnie 
Générale d’Electricité was held in Paris on May 
31, and the following are details of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


Exports showed an encouraging increase and 
were 10 per cent up on the previous year. The 
Company’s sales network now covers practically 
the whole world, and in the Common Market, 
Tunisia, Morocco, the new Republics in former 
French Afuica, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
the United States and Argentina, the Company 
is represented either by associated companies or 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. 


In the field of research, the second stage of 
the group of laboratory buildings at Marcoussis 
was completed in 1960, and the building project 
is expected to be finished in the course of this 
year. A total of 225,000 sq. ft. of laboratory 
space will then be available to serve the Group’s 
research requirements. 


The total number of people employed by the 
Group in France amounted to 32,000. Group 
turnover reached N.F.1,200 million and orders 
placed during the year totalled N.F.1,300 million. 
In absolute terms the Company’s turnover has 
doubled during the past five years. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The activities of the Cable Division continued 
to increase satisfactorily and new orders received 
included a second marine telephone cable to 
link France with North Africa. 


The Delle plant, which specialises in electrical 
engineering, increased its turnover by 20 per 
cent. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


Net profit for the year amounted to 
N.F.24,370,075.78 as against N.F.20,801,926.87 
in 1959, and it is accordingly proposed to dis- 
tribute a net dividend of 9.03 per share as 
against N.F.8.77 in 1959 and Frs.853 in 1958. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 


put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. : 
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selling prices in the United Kingdom, which 
had remained unchanged since 1956, there are 
no indications at present of any lessening in the 
pressure on profit margins. The results for 
1961 will largely depend upon the extent to 
which margins are affected by costs during the 
year. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I know that you will wish me, on your behalf, 
to express to our deputy chairman and manag- 
ing director, Mr L. M. Broadway, and his col- 
leagues on the board our appreciation of their 
management of the affairs of the Group through- 
out 1960. Our thanks are also due to the 
directors of our subsidiary companies and all 
members of the staff of the Group, at home and 
overseas, without whose continued diligence and 
loyalty the achievements of the year under 
review would not have been possible. 


~ FITZROY FINANCE 
PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 


The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Fitzroy Finance, Limited, was held on June 16th 
in London. 


Mr H. D. Michaels, Chairman and Managing 
Director, presided, and the following is an 
extract from his circulated Statement: 


The net profit for the year ended March 31, 
1961, amounted to £46,404 as compared with 
£26,393 for the previous year. This profit com- 
pares favourably with the forecast of £43,000. 
Your Board recommend a final dividend of 
8 per cent, less tax, making .12 per cent for the 
year, as forecast. 


The Company has continued to make steady 
progress and the upward trend of new business 
financed is still continuing. 


I fully expect that the new business trans- 
acted by us for the year ending March 31, 1962, 
will be in excess of any previous year. The 
working relationship with our associated com- 
panies ensures us a constant flow of sound new 
business and the amount of business placed with 
us by other associates in the trade is increasing 
and could be increased still further, if our 
resources permitted. 


As I reported in December last, the £70,000 
axising out of the recent flotation has been 
quickly absorbed and since then we have made 
arrangements to increase the Company’s borrow- 
ings from outside sources. All the additional 
finance thus obtained has been fully utilised. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed approving an increase 
of the Capital from £200,000 to £750,000 by the 
creation of 2,750,000 shares of 4s. each and 
sanctioning the capitalisation of £57,000 from 
Capital Reserve and £5,294 from Profit and Loss 

~ Account for the purpose of distributing fully- 
paid shares to existing holders in the proportion 
of one new share for every three shares held. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The Chairman, addressing the meeting, said: 
I have pleasure in announcing that it is our 
intention to maintain the dividend at not less 
than the present rate of 12 per cent on the new 
increased capital. I have already referred to the 
need for further capital in order to expand our 
business and to provide this we intend to ask 
your approval in the near future to make a 


rights issue on advantageous terms to share- 
holders. 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASING COSTS OFFSET HIGHER TURNOVER 


MR B. A. SALMON ON CHANGING TREND OF CATERING SERVICE 


The Annual General Meeting of J. Lyons & 
Company Limited will be held on July 4, 1961, 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr B. A. Salmon, which has been circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1961: 


In December last, Mr I. M. Gluckstein ex- 
pressed the desire to relinquish the office of 
Chairman of the Board which he had occupied 
since July, 1956, with distinction to himself and 
to the inestimable benefit of the Company. In 
deference to his wish, his resignation was 
accepted, and he was appointed to the office of 
President. I am pleased to say that he is remain- 
ing on the Board, and we shall thus continue 
to enjoy the benefit of his exceptional 
experience. 


It is with deep regret that I have to record the 
death, during the year, of Mr A. H. Salmon. 
He took an active part in the running of the 
business until shortly before his death. He 
served the Company throughout his business life, 
and possessed an outstanding technical know- 
ledge of the catering trade. He is sadly missed 
by his colleagues on the Board and the staff 
who worked with ‘him. 


During the year, Mr Brian Salmon was 
appointed an Ordinary Director of the Com- 
pany. He is a son of the late Mr Julius Salmon, 
and, like all members of his family, was born 
and bred in the business. He has had a long 
training in all important activities of the Com- 
pany, and for some years has been a General 
Manager. In accordance with the Articles of 
Association of the Company, he holds office 
until the forthcoming Annual General Meeting, 
and will then be eligible for re-election. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


From the Company’s Profit and Loss Account 
it will be seen that the balance from trading 
account is £4,808,200, compared with £5,583,951 
for the previous year, and the net profit for the 
year is £1,036,907, compared with £1,399,255. 

We propose the payment of final dividends at 
the same rates as last year on the Ordinary, the 
“A” Ordinary and the Proportional Profit 
capital which, with the interim dividends paid 
in December last, will absorb £610,055. The 
dividends paid and accrued on Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Stocks amount to £315,935. 
The balance of the net profit for the year is 
£110,917 ; after adding the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year, there is a balance 
of £561,503 carried forward in the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


This year’s profits are disappointing. Although 
turnover was higher than in the previous year, 
the increase was not as much as we expected 
when we planned our expenditure, the poor 
summer of 1960 contributing to this shortfall. 


The cost of some important raw materials rose : 
other costs, including wages, increased, and these 
factors more than offset the profit from the in- 
crease in turnover. We have continued our 
policy of offering the best value to the public, 
and this involves holding prices down as long 
as possible. We are confident that this is the 
right policy for the Company, though it may at 
times adversely affect profits. 


ROLLS CONFECTIONERY LTD. 


We recently came to the conclusion that to 


make progress in our chocolate and sugar confec-. 


tionery business it would be essential to operate 
on a much larger scale. To do that meant either 
investing heavily in promotion and advertising, 
or acquiring one or more companies to add to 
our subsidiary, Rolls Confectionery Ltd. The 
alternative was to withdraw from the business 
altogether. We came to the conclusion that our 
resources would be better applied to the ex- 
pansion of other divisions of the business, and 
that withdrawal was the more advisable course. 
Accordingly, in May last, we entered into an 
agreement with Callard & Bowser Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Arthur Guinness Sons & Company 
Ltd., whereby on July Ist they acquire the good- 
will, trade names and manufacturing facilities 
of our chocolate and sugar confectionery busi- 
ness. The manufacture of chocolate couverture 
which is used by our own departments and sub- 
sidiary companies, and of the Maison I.yons 
range of chocolates and confectionery, will con- 
tinue unchanged. 


CATERING 


The rising standard of living offers further 
opportunities for the expansion of our substantial 
catering business. In order to take advantage 
of these opportunities, we have to try to assess 
the changing requirements of the public, and 
then to provide economically what is wanted. 
Such assessment involves decisions on the type 
of meal to be served and the form of service to 
be used, namely, waitress service, counter ser- 
vice, self-service, or a combination of these 
methods. The speciality restaurants at our 
Corner Houses show how these factors can be 
balanced; they are an adaptation of fundamental 
catering principles to changed conditions. This 
is a process which must go on all the time, and 
we believe catering in 1980 will differ as much 
from catering today as the present form of 
catering differs from that of 1940. We have 
already announced our plans to extend to other 
areas the form of catering which has been 
successful in the West End of London, and a 
beginning has been made during the year under 
review with the opening of the London Steak 
House in Baker Street, and a modified Corner 
House in Notting Hill Gate. As a result of our 
experience, we plan to open twenty-five or more 
Steak Houses in locations within a fifty mile 


radius of London. The capital expenditure to 
carry out this programme, although spread over 
several years, will be high. 


It is our intention that the Steak Houses 
should be fully licensed but unfortunately it 
is still difficult to obtain a licence, even one 
restricted to serving liquor with meals. Here 
I would mention that it is not the volume of 
sales of alcoholic drinks in this type of restaurant 
which is so important as the right of a customer 
to enjoy a drink with a meal, if he wishes. We 
are hopeful, therefore, that the Licensing 
Bill now before Parliament will become law 
in a form which will put an end to these 
difficulties. 


Now I turn to our unlicensed establishments. 
These serve a whole cross section of the public, 
and are an accepted form of popular catering 
which constitutes an established feature of 
twentieth century life. Here again tastes change, 
and we are devising, within this range of un- 
licensed establishments, various types of service 
which will be developed during the forthcoming 
year. 


Throughout the whole of our catering busi- 
ness, we serve more than three million meals 
every week, and to do this we must maintain a 
large staff. It follows that we have to be efficient 
in the use of staff, and be able to train them 
quickly. The streamlined menus of our speciality 
restaurants enable us to train in a comparatively 
short period the staff necessary to prepare and 
cook perfectly a limited range of dishes. The 
speciality restaurants and simplification of menus 
lead to economy in the use of labour, equip- 
ment and space, and thereby enable us to charge 
lower prices than if we served a wider variety 


of dishes. 


But there are still many customers who prefer 
a more comprehensive menu on classical lines ; 
we continue successfully to provide for them, 
notably at the Trocadero and in our Banqueting 
and Outdoor Catering Services. 


EXPORT, OVERSEAS BUYING 


Because of the vital need for this country to 
increase its exports, it is appropriate to make a 
reference to our own activities in this field, The 
scope for exporting finished food products is 
limited, and is continually being restricted by 
the action of foreign governments ; nevertheless, 
we are constantly exploring all possible overseas 
markets, and our representatives and executives 
travel extensively to explore markets for Lyons 
products. We now sell our products through 
subsidiaries or agencies in more than seventy 
countries, and thereby make a useful contribu- 
tion to the economy of the country. 


Some months ago, the government of Ghana 
announced that no licences to cocoa buying 
agencies in that country would be renewed. We 
had for many years a buying organisation there, 
which is consequently now being closed. 


 ———— 
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LEO 


Our subsidiary company, Leo Computers Ltd., 
continues to progress. The computers employed 
on service work are earning their keep, and our 
activities in this direction are still expanding. 
The first Leo III is almost complete, and we are 
pressing ahead with the sales of this latest model. 
We are going on with the development of the 
computer business, though it may take several 
more years to achieve its full growth. 


PENSION SCH EME 


Under the National Insurance Act, 1959, a 
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new graduated State Pension Scheme came into 
effect in April, 1961. After careful delibera- 
tion with our Pension Consultants, it was decided 
not to contract out of the Government Scheme. 
The Company’s Pension Fund, which provides 
an additional pension on retirement, will con- 
tinue, as. will the death benefit provided by the 
Company in connection with it 


STAFF 


In conclusion I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and that of my colleagues on the Board, 
for the enthusiasm with which the staff have 
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carried out their work during the year. An 
example of this fine spirit was given, by the 
staff of our Outdoor Catering Department, at the 
Official opening of the Esso Refinery at Milford 
Haven last November. On the eve of the open- 
ing, a: violent gale laid waste our specially pre- 
pared catering arrangements, but with the 
splendid co-operation of the staff of the Esso 
Refinery, who made alternative accommodation 
available to us, our own staff completed the 
catering on schedule. I know stockholders will 
wish to join me in thanking the staff of the 
parent company and subsidiaries for their con- 
tinued loyalty and support. 





FINANCE CORPORATION FOR 
| INDUSTRY 


CONTINUED GROWTH IN ADVANCES 


NEW BUSINESS AMOUNTED TO £ioM. 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited was 
held on June 21st in the Conference Hall of The 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Alderman- 
bury, London, EC2. The Lord Sinclair of 
Cleeve, KCB, KBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The accompanying accounts cover the year to 
March 31, 1961. During the period a further 
£19,550,000 was advanced to clients. Repay- 
ments during the year totalled £4,250,000 with 
the result that outstanding loans (less pro- 
visions) rose from £44,510,000 to £59,810,000— 
the increase being financed almost entirely by 
further borrowings from our Bankers. 


New business entered into during the year 
amounted to £10 million but this is not yet 
reflected in the accounts. At March 31, 1961, 
the outstanding commitments had fallen to 
£14,500,000—a decrease which results from the 
taking up of instalments of loans previously 
negotiated. There were, however, several new 
projects under consideration at the date of the 
Balance Sheet. 


As will be seen from the Profit and Loss 
Account, the amount of interest receivable less 
interest on advances from Bankers is £1,165,179, 
an increase of some £530,000. This increase 
reflects the growth in the total sums advanced 
to clients over the last two years. Other Income 
is a very small figure this year but this item in 
the accounts is largely unpredictable. 


The charge for Taxation is substantially higher 
at £591,775. This year there is no relief, as 
there was last year, in respect of losses in pre- 
vious years. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit for the year after Taxation amounts to 
£563,126 and, together with the surplus brought 
forward at the beginning of the year, makes a 
total available for appropriation of £835,342. It 
has been decided to transfer £750,000 to General 
Reserve and it is proposed that a dividend of 6 
per cent should be paid to the Shareholders, 
thus leaving a balance of £66,967 to be carried 
forward in the Profit and Loss Account. 


We consider that none of the outstanding 
loans or commitments need give cause for 


anxiety, and I hope that in the coming year 
there will be further opportunity for the facili- 
ties' which the Corporation can provide being 
used profitably and to the benefit of the national 
interest. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said” 

My Lords and Gentlemen, the Report and 
Accounts have been in your hands for some 
three weeks and I propose with your per- 
mission to take them—and the Statement that 
goes with them—as read. (Agreed.) 


The Directors’ Report records the very deep 
regret of the Board at the death on August 19th 
last of Lord Weeks. Lord Weeks was one of 
the leading industrialists of his generation: he 
served his country with great distinction in the 
two world wars; and he had an outstanding 
record of public service—notably, after the 
second war, his contribution to the development 
of technological education. He was one of the 
original directors of this Corporation and 
succeeded Lord Bruce as Chairman in 1957. The 
Corporation owes much to his wisdom and 
leadership and his qualities of mind and heart 
were such that his memory will long be an 
inspiration to all who were privileged to work 
with him. 

The Directors’ Report also records the 
appointment of Sir Archibald Forbes to the 
Board. Sir Archibald was previously a Director 
of the Corporation from 1950 to 1953 when he 
resigned on his becoming Chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Board. His wide experience of in- 
dustry and, in particular, his knowledge of the 
Iron and Steel Industry in which the Corpora- 
tion is largely interested will be of great value 
to the Board. 

On the results of the year there is very little 
to add to my Statement which accompanies the 
Accounts. As Lord Weeks explained last year 
we cannot disclose details of transactions with 
clients. It is, however, still true that finance in 
connection with developments in the Steel In- 
dustry constitutes the greater part of our busi- 
ness. In general these developments are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily—indeed in some cases 
they are ahead of schedule. 

The amount of interest received less interest 
paid on advances from Bankers has shown a 
substantial increase. This in part arises from 
the increase in advances made to clients during 


the year but jit is also a reflection of the saving 


“in our interest charges as a result of the amount 


paid in advance of calls by the Bank of England 
in 1958 and by the use of the Corporation’s 
own resources. 


Although the Board have no reason to question 
the security for the outstanding loans or com- 
mitments at present on our books it is in the 
nature of our business if we are to fulfil the 
purpose for which the Corporation was set up, 
that we assist the development of projects of 
national importance which cannot for one reason 
or another obtain at the time the necessary 
finance through normal channels, /¢ therefore 
consider it wise that we should as and when we 
can seek to build up reserves. With the transfer 
of £750,000 from Profit and Loss Account this 
year the General Reserve now stands at 
£1,750,000. 


We have several new projects under considera- 
tion at the present time. I have no reason to 
anticipate that the results of the current year 
will be less satisfactory than those now before 
you. 


In conclusion—and on a personal néte—-I 
would like in the first place to express to my 
fellow Directors my warm appreciation of the 
help and support they have given me since I 
became Chairman and, secondly, on their behalf 
as well as on my own to convey’ to Mr Nelson 
and his Staff our sincere thanks for all that they 
have done for the Corporation during the past 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Sir Archibald Forbes, 
GBE, Mr John Anthony Pollen, Mr Charles 
William Allan Ray and The Lord Sanderson 
of Ayot, MC, were re-elected; the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., was duly fixed and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and Directors proposed by Mr 
C. N. Knight and seconded by Mr K. G. 
Drummond. 





Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this 
office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed 
to: 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 


“oo 
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MINERALS SEPARATION LIMITED 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Minerals Separation Limited will be held on 
July 12th at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by Mr J. N. Buchanan, the Chairman, 
which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960 : — 


The Gross Profits of the Group this year 
reached a new record of £1,331,219 as against 
£1,108,161 last year which in itself was the 
highest profit attained by the Company up to 
that time. In view of the general buoyancy of 
the revenue, we think it fair that shareholders 
should not be denied their share in this 
increased prosperity of the Company. We there- 
fore propose a Final Dividend of 11d. per share, 
making with the Interim of 4d. per share already 
paid, a total amount of ls. 3d. per share for the 
year. Over-all, capital and. reserves have risen 
from £4,058,158 to £5,341,510, an increase of 
£1,283,352, mainly due to last year’s capital 
issue. The dividend this year is payable.on- the 
larger capital resulting from the Rights Issue 
made last year. It should be remembered that 


SUMMARY OF GROUP 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 


: | 
200,000 
1,085,265 


1,285,265 


GROUP BALANCE — 
Issued Capital... ; 
Reserves ~ ..: 


Total Capital and Reserves..: 


Debenture Stock . ————s oom 
Outside Shareholders’ ‘interest 

in Subsidiaries ... ... ... 6,213 
Other Liabilities ... 244,018 


1,535,496 


Fixed Assets 443,815 
Investments : 
Quoted... cee dae 603,069 
(Market Value) : “ 
Unguoted and ae - 217, 509 
Current Assets <n re 271,103 


GROUP PROFITS £ 
Profits before Taxation, Minority 

Interests and Repeepmenens 178,652 
Dividends oy i 100,000 
Balance retained . whe 35,921 


% 
DIVIDENDS 50 
Note: F - on issues ¢ 3 for 


1954 and 3 for 5 
i 1959. 


220,000 
1,242,190 


1,462,190 


290 
310,853 
1,780,333 


447,248 


674,605 580,155 
- 1(1,163,155) | (1, 334, »735)|(1,018,121) 
321,168 


337,312 


291,440 
1547000 
33,611 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


we only had the use of this new capital for less 
than half of the year. 


DEBENTURES 


We made an offer to purchase the outstand- 
ing Debentures at a discount in September last 
and the offer was accepted by all holders. The 
resulting credit of £48,310 you will see 
has been added to Reserve in this year’s Balance 
Sheet. 


TAXATION 


As reported last year, we had lodged an 
Appeal against the Provisional Assessment made 
upon us for 1958, which was based on capital 
gains resulting from the sale of some of our 
investments. This Appeal was heard in Octo- 
ber last before the City of London Commis- 
sioners who discharged the Assessment. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


For some years it has been our custom to 
attach to the Annual Statement a 10-year 
summary of Group Balance Sheets, Profits and 
Dividends. This year the summary covers 11 


BALANCE SHEETS, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 


years so as to retain 1950 which is significant 
as the last year of the od capital. Those of 
you who have been shareholders for some years 
—and we are proud to know that many of you 
have been of that order—may remember that 
in our 1955 Jubilee Report I gave you a more 
comprehensive picture of the policy and progress 
of the Company over a period of some years 
than can readily be done in the relatively short 
period of one year. I propose to repeat that 
precedent and to give you a general review 
since 1956. 


In those four years, our capital and reserves 
have grown from £2,662,000 to £5,341,000. 
This only takes in quoted investments at 
Balance Sheet figures; if market values were 
substituted the comparable figures would be 
£3,166,000 and £9,731,000. 


As a large part of our assets are invested in 
unquoted securities, of which it is difficult to 
estimate the real capital value as against book 
value at any one date, it is not possible to 
give an accurate percentage distribution showing 
where all the capital is employed. We can, 
however, compare the revenue received from the 
four main divisions detailed as under. 


1950 TO 1960 


» 


YEAR ENDED 3list DECEMBER 


| 1953 1955 


£ £ 

250,000 
1,388,234 
1,638,234 


250,000 
1,332,427 
1,582,427 | 


892,259 | 1,489,084 


— _— 250,000 500,000 


418 3,044 3,368 3,587 
439. 751 410,675 520,545 552,510 


2,031,596 | 2,051,953 | 2,666,172 | 3,545,181 


463,509 464,616 


603,355 | 1,480,958 


373,363 206,343 


331,032 361,249 


656,900 622, 733 557,218 688, 121 


£ £ £ £ 


341,243 337,471 413,1 10 434,493 
175,000 175,000 | 200,000 250,000 
18,375 27,058 54,912 74,603 


1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
1,662,495 


1,892,259 | 2,489,084 | 2,662,495 
500,000 


168,551 
1,183,464 


4,514,510 | 4,840,037 | 6,233,083 


716,879 


2,366,007 | 2,163,373 | 2,178,987 2,544,405 
(963, bang (2, 428.967) (3,116,175) (2, 667,438) (2, 532,877) 3, 318, a (5, 980, 218) | (7, rg » 


1,427,559 


693,244 
300,000 | 300,000 
83,802 


1956 | 1957 ES 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


1,000,000 | 1,100,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,500,000 

1,811,765 | 2,118,496 | 2,058,158 | 2,841,510 

2,811,765 | 3,218,496 | 4,058,158 | 5,341,510 
500,000 | 500,000 500,000 om 


231,991 630,480 | 593,042 | 671,487 
1,296,281 | 1,884,107 | 2,429,159 | 3,469,719 


7,580,359 | 9,482,716 


755,436 | 1,220,378 | 1,566,703 


2,444,531 


1,843,510 
3,117,893 


1,708,899 | 2,357,734 


£ £ 
740,975 818,717 


330,000 
117,484 113,370 
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1. Foseco (formerly Foundry Services). 
2. Mercury Securities. 
3. Investment Trust portfolio. 
4. Other subsidiary and allied companies. 


1. FOSECO. Last year about 53 per cent of 
our total revenue came from this source. 


Minerals Separation first acquired 20 per cent 
of the Ordinary Capital of Foseco in 1944, an- 
other 30 per cent in 1953, a further 10 per cent 
in 1956 and finally, 20 per cent in 1959, when 
the original 15 year contract and pooling 
arrangements came to an end. We therefore 
now hold 80 per cent of the issued Ordinary 
Capital of Foseco. It was not until the end of 
the war in 1945 that Foseco could seriously 
begin to expand their opportunities in countries 
outside the United Kingdom. Moreover, old- 
standing Agency agreements entered into in 
earlier years hampered growth in some coun- 
tries, particularly in the USA. Until these diffi- 
culties were dealt with, full use could not be 
made of the Foseco methods and organisation. 
It was not, therefore, until the early ’50s that 
material progress was reflected in rising Group 
turnover. Such turnover amounted to over 
£1,000,000 for the first time in 1952. By 1955 
£2,000,000 was recorded, by 1957 £3,000,000 
and by 1959 £4,500,000. Last year saw Group 
turnover rise to £6,000,000. Despite the ever 
increasing costs, the profit margins have, over- 
all, remained satisfactory. 


2. MERCURY SECURITIES. Although the 
dividend received from our holding in this com- 
pany accounted for only about 5 per cent of 
our gross revenue, the market value of our 
holding at the end of the year was about 
£3,800,000 and at the time of writing 
this Report it is still higher As_ stated 
in past years, our policy has been to 
maintain a holding of about 15 per cent 
in the Ordinary issued capital of Mercury 
Securities. In view of the substantial rise in the 
market valuation, the income return on our 
holding is small. It is, moreover, in our opinion 
necessary at all times to keep a reasonable 
balance between the various sections of our 
assets. For these reasons, while we intend to 
maintain a substantial interest in Mercury 
Securities, we no longer feel that we should be 
bound by a rigid 15 per cent or any other 
definite percentage. 


3. INVESTMENT TRUST PORTFOLIO. 
Last year this contributed about 25 per cent 
of our gross revenue. 


4. OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND ALLIED 
COMPANIES. These companies together con- 
+ tributed about 17 per cent of our gross income 
last year. 


As I emphasised in my Jubilee review in 
1955, the essential factor that we look for in 
acquiring interests in subsidiary and allied com- 
panies is good management. In the following 
review I have included after each company the 
name of the individual mainly responsible for 
the conduct of the particular company con- 
cerned. Their names are all outstanding in 
their particular fields and their success has 
increased our confidence that the principle 
underlying our policy is sound. 


(a) ANGEL HILL INVESTMENTS. (Mr 
I. W. Adler and Mr }. O. Adler.) This group, 
which combines Modern Engineering (Bristol), 
Modern Concrete (Bristol) and A.T.A. Indus- 
trial Company, specialises in structural steel, 
large span buildings, the fabrication of A.T.A. 
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hyberbolic shells, and are the sole UK licence 
holders for the patent roof construction based 
on the Silberkuhl system. Although competi- 
tion was severe and in some cases, therefore, 
the margin of profit was lower, this was com- 
pensated for by increased turnover. Over-all, 
results for all the companies were good and the 
1961 order book has started in good shape. 


(b) J. W. JACKMAN & COMPANY. (Mr 
F. W. Neville.) The recession in the Foundry 
industry was felt by Jackman towards the end 
of 1959 and early in 1960, but despite a poor 
start, the output for 1960 was better than for 
1959, although here again the profit margin was 
somewhat lower. The value of orders in hand 
at the end of the year was satisfactory. 


(c) LEIGH KNIGHT (BRADFORD). (Mr 
M. B. Leigh.) This company had a good year 
with results rather better than those of the year 
before. Their order book is in good shape and 
their general prospects remain good. 


(d) HOWARD POTTERY. (Mr D. K. 
Bailey.) During the course of the year Howard 
Pottery sold a subsidiary, Kirkhams Limited. 
The integration of Sudlow, which was acquired 
last year as mentioned in my Report, has proved 
rather slower and more difficult than had been 
foreseen with the result that profits for the year 
were a little lower than we had expected. | 


(e) VOSPER. (Commander Peter Du Cane.) 
This is a public company whose report is readily 
available. Although the company showed a loss 
for 1960, this is essentially a business in which 
it is mecessary to take a view over a period 
longer than one year. The company maintains 
a research and development team and other 
skilled labour. These all enjoy a very high 
reputation and it would in our view be foolish 
to reduce their number and efficiency merely 
because at times the company’s order book was 
low. As their Chairman states in his report, 
this is now better balanced and they have 
grounds for reasonable optimism for the coming 
year. 


(f) SHERMIN INVESTMENTS. (Embrac- 
ing Medical Supply Association.) (Mr Peter 
Sherwood.) In 1960 Medical Supply Association 
made a good start under its new management. 
There was a substantial increase in the produc- 
tion and profits. The company became the 
sole distributors in the UK for the American 
Steriliser Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, the 
largest manufacturers in the world of sterilising 
and operating theatre equipment. In partner- 
ship with them a new company has been formed 
in the UK to manufacture these goods in which 
Medical Supply Association has a 40 per cent 
holding. During 1960, Medical Supply Associa- 
tion also acquired all the share capital of W. H. 
Bailey & Son, a company that, amongst other 
activities, is contractor to the Méinistry of 
Health for a range of products including sur- 
geons’ gloves. Considerable success was 
achieved in the sale and distribution of the 
products of Air Shields, Inc., of Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania, for whom Medical Supply 
Association act as agents in this country. M.S.A. 
also became the sole distributors in the UK 
for the American Cystoscope Makers, Inc., the 
leading manufacturer in the world of all endo- 
scopic instruments. The year 1961 has started 
with considerable increase in turnover for the 
first quarter. 


PERSONNEL. It remains only for me to 
thank those in all the above companies and those 
here in our Head Office, whose successful work 
during the year is shown in the results we put 
before you today. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Lambert Brothers Limited was held on June 
22nd in London. 


The following is a résumé of the statement 
issued to the Stockholders by the Chairman, 
Mr R. Rattcliff Steel. 


I am pleased to be able to report upon another 
successful year’s trading by your Company. I 
have stated in past years that we derive much of 
our prosperity from the activities of our Ship- 
owner friends who in turn depend on the state 
of the freight market for their success. Shipping 
during 1960 again had to contend with many 
difficulties. Although some improvement in the 
level of freights was maintained over much of 
the year the effect of the continuing surplus of 
available tonnage in both tanker and dry cargo 
sections of the industry combined with the rising 
costs of operation has prevented any marked 
return to prosperity for shipowners. We must 
hope these difficulties will be resolved with the 
passage of time. 


The Consolidated Accounts for 1960 show a 
net profit of £284,726 after charging United 
Kingdon Taxation £205,469. The profit for the 
previous year contained a taxed provision of 
£67,500 no longer required ; thus a true com- 
parison of the net trading profits shown is 
£284,726 for 1960 and £244,159 for 1959. 


In these circumstances the Board feels justified 
in recommending the maintenance of the final 
dividend at 17} per cent making with the 
increased interim dividend of 7} per cent a total 
of 25 per cent against 22} per cent for 1959. It 
is proposed to increase the General Reserve by 
£50,000 to £900,000 and to carry forward on 
Profit and Loss Account £602,481. 


It is further proposed to make a distribution 
of 1} per cent out of Realised Capital 
Accretions. 


All sections of the business have contributed to 
the not unsatisfactory result of the year’s trading. 
The Temple Steamship Company had a better 
year, the fleet being fully employed at somewhat 
improved rates. Lambert Brothers (Insurance) 
Limited continues to expand its sphere of 
operations in the Marine and Non-Marine fields 
at home and overseas. The development of new 
ideas has further increased the prestige of the 
Company. The London & Overseas Insurance 
Company Limited, under the management of our 
Insurance subsidiary, has made a good recovery 
from a period of poor results, The finances are 
in a sound condition and the Directors’ con- 
fidence in the future has been shown by the 
recommendation of an increased dividend. 


I have mentioned in previous statements that 
the activities of the Group are devoted to the 
provision of a comprehensive service to our 
worldwide clientele in shipping and _ other 
spheres. Our aim is to expand this service con- 
stantly to meet the needs of our friends not only 
by the setting up from time to time of new 
sections but also by welding the whole organ- 
isation into a co-ordinated team working together 
in the interests of the Company and our clients. 
This is achieved by the wholehearted effort of 
our most efficient staff. The loyalty of our 
friends is the measure of our success in this. 


The report was adopted. 
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KUALA LUMPUR-KEPONG AMALGAMATED LIMITED 


MR H. F. COPEMAN ON GROUP’S EXPANSION 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Kuala Lumpur-Kepong Amalgamated Limited 
was held on June 15 in London, Mr Harold F. 
Copeman (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman stated at the Meeting: 


In amplification of my statement issued with 
the Report, I have to advise you that the total 
crop harvested from all the estates in the Group 
amounted to 23,204,265 lb for the eight-month 
period from Ist October last to 31st May, which 
shows an increase of just over 100,000 lb over 
the comparable period in the previous year. I 
think it is desirable to point out, however, in 
giving you these figures, that they will not agree 
with any figures you may be given in the next 
Annual Report, because of the different account- 
ing dates of the new subsidiaries ; I give them 
merely as an indication of progress. 


Although this is a rubber producing Com- 
pany, we have in the past had a fairly large 
income from tin in respect of the areas leased 
off to mining companies. Over the past two or 
three years this income has been negligible, in 
view of the incidence of the tin restriction 
scheme. Operations have, however, been re- 
sumed, and I hope to see a considerable in- 
crease in receipts, at any rate for the next few 
years. 


I am, however, a little surprised at the delays 
which occur in applications to the Government 
for variations of leases. In the case of one of 
the areas leased for tin, application has been 
made by the mining company for a variation of 
the lease (which was granted only for dredging 
purposes) to allow open cast mining in view 
of the improved methods and the prospects of 
recovering a greater amount of tin. It is eight 
months since the application was made and we 
are still waiting to hear the result. This delay 
is somewhat inexplicable when we consider the 
recent reports about tin areas rapidly being 
depleted, the considerable amount of new pro- 
specting that is being done and, above all, 
the urgent need of Malaya for the revenue 
accruing therefrom. This application if granted 
will irnprove to a small extent our revenue 
from tin. 


Another matter of delay in regard to mining 
arises from an application for conversion from 
an agricultural lease to a mining lease, which 
was made some seven months ago, in respect of 
an area we had sold for Iron Ore Mining, the 


sale being subject to conversion of the lease. - 


The latest news of this is that it is expected to 
come before the State Council later this month, 
If this application is successful, it will mean an 
accretion of approximately £140,000 to our cash 
balance, 2 welcome addition in view of the large 
replanting programme still ahead of us, 


We have had one or two inquiries as to the 
dividend policy and in reply I have said that 
the policy as expressed in the circular ‘of the 
31st October last to the shareholders of Kuala 
Lumpur and its present subsidiary companies 
still stands: that is to say, that we propose to 
pay an interim dividend in September next. It 
is anticipated that this interim dividend will 


be 5% net, which is equivalent to just over 
8% gross. It will be appreciated that the fall 
in the price of rubber will affect the dividend 
policy of all Plantation Companies. 


GROUP EXPANSION 


In his circulated statement to shareholders 
the Chairman stated: — 


Before dealing with the activities for the year 
under review it may, I think, be of interest to 
our many new shareholders if I briefly review 
the expansion of our Company, particularly in 
the course of the past few years, 


Early in 1957, we held our fiftieth annual 
general meeting and a short review of the fifty 
years’ working accompanied the report and 
accounts for that year. During those fifty years 
the issued capital was increased from its initial 
figure of £180,000 to £462,250 and the planted 
area from 1,582 to 9,683 acres, The following 
year a small increase was shown both in capital 
and acreage. At the annual meeting held in 
1959 we reported an increase in the issued 
capital to £685,665 and in area to 13,628 acres, 
following on the acquisition of the balance of 
the capital of the Sungei Chermang Rubber 
Company in which we held a large minority 
shareholding and which is now in voluntary 
liquidation. 

In August, 1959 offers were made for the 
capital of the Jeram and Tamiang companies, 
followed -in November of the same year by an 
offer to the stockholders of Eastern Sumatra, 
with its wholly owned subsidiary, Sungei 
Kahang. As a result of those offers we now 
hold 84.1 per cent of the Jeram share and de- 
benture capital, 97.9 per cent of the Tamiang 
capital and 100 per cent of the capitals of the 
Eastern Sumatra and Sungei Kahang companies, 
and our issued capital was increased to 
£1,398,796 and the planted area to 33,770 
acres, 


It is interesting to recall that the Jeram com- 
pany also has a history of expansion prior to its 
acquisition by this Company. In 1955 Jeram 
purchased the Seventh Mile Estate of 1,257 
acres, in 1957 Coalfields Estate of 1,139 acres 
and at the end of 1958 Tuan Mee estate of 1,484 
acres. With those acquisitions and with new 
plantings Jeram increased its planted area from 
2,441 to 6,707 acres. 


Bringing the history of Kuala Lumpur up to 
date, offers were made on October 31st last to 
the members of the Caledonian (Selangor), Glen 
Muar, Kepong (Malay), Kuala Kangsar and 
Tanjong Malim companies, following on which 
our issued capital has been increased to 
£3,438,157 and the planted area controlled in 
the East to 83,395 acres. With the exception 
of 8,703 acres in Sumatra all the areas to which 
I have referred are in Malaya, but one must not 
overlook the Kepong subsidiary, Oban (Nigeria) 
Rubber Estates with 6,886 planted acres, and the 
other shareholding interests in plantations in 
Nigeria. 

With the acquisition of Kepong and the other 
companies in the latest amalgamation Kuala 


Lumpur’s name was changed to Kuala Lumpur- 
Kepong Amalgamated Ltd. 


ACCOUNTS 


The extent of our interest in the main sub- 
sidiary companies is given in the report and 
I need only add that Kepong Plantations, 
Buntar and Oban are subsidiaries of Kepong 
(Malaya) and that, following on a reduction of 
the capital of Eastern Sumatra, the Sungei 
Kahang company is now a direct subsidiary of 
Kuala Lumpur-Kepong Amalgamated. It will 
be appreciated that the accounts now submitted 
to you cover only the companies in the group 
at September 30th last and take no account of 
the latest amalgamations. In addition to the 


‘profits which have accrued from the estates 


directly owned, we have taken into account the 
following: 

feram, A dividend of 9d. per share gross, 
equivalent to 374 per cent. 


Tamiang. A dividend of 15 per cent free of 
tax equivalent to 24} per cent gross. 


Eastern Sumatra, A dividend of 35 per cent 
gross the profits from which this dividend was 
paid included the profits of the Sungei Kahang 
company. In addition to that dividend, account 
is also taken of a capital distribution of £20,000 
from profits realised by the sale of investments. 


I take this opportunity of reporting that a ~ 


remittance of £27,513 has recently been received 
from Indonesia, being the remittable profit for 
1957. ; 


Kuala Lumpur. It will be recalled that, in 
view of the offer made on October 31st last to 
acquire the shareholdings of other companies, an 
interim dividend was paid on December 5th and 
it was stated at the time that no final dividend 
would be paid. The reason for that was, of 
course, that the shares issued in respect of the 
offers were made pari passu with the existing 
shares of Kuala Lumpur excepting that they 
carried no entitlement to that dividend, 


ESTATES 


Since the close of the financial year a number 
of my co-Directors and myself have been to the 
East. We took the opportunity of visiting the 
estates of the Group, and indeed I visited all 
our estates in Malaya and the Bukit Maradja 
estate in Sumatra. It was not possible in the 
time at my disposal to examine every estate 
thoroughly, my aim being to obtain a general 
picture of all the estates and to meet the staff. 
I am able to report that we found them all, on 
the whole, in good condition and efficiently 
managed. 


POLICY 


The acreage statement annexed to the report 
shows that out of nearly 75,000 acres held in 
Malaya, there are nearly 29,000 acres of old 
rubber; this means that 39 per cent of our 
Malayan rubber has still to be replanted. It is 
essential, if full competitive power is to be avail- 
able against the synthetic products, that this old 
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rubber be dealt with as quickly as possible. 
The rate of rejuvenation must, however, depend 
upon the finances available and in that con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that th 
replanting of any given area involves expendi- 
ture which gives no return for some six to seven 
years. It may well be that this period will be 
shortened by as much as two years, if some of 
the new clones now under test by the Rubber 
Research Institute should live up to their 
promise. The period of immaturity can also be 
reduced by the use of selected clonal seedlings 
and advantage will be taken of the best material 
that may be available from time to time. 


With a view to diversification it is proposed 
to replace some of our old rubber with oil palms. 
Preliminary reports indicate that soil conditions 
on one of our larger estates are satisfactory and 
it is hoped to make a start before the end of this 
year. One advantage of oil palms is that they 
mature in three to four years. 


GENERAL 


So far as concerns the future, it is generally 
agreed that world consumption of rubber : over 
the next ten years will steadily increase; it is 
obviously in our interest that as much as possible 
of the demand must be met by natural rubber. 
That demand, however, will only be met to the 
utmost by satural rubber if the price is com- 
petitive with synthetic, and that can only be 
done, so far as one can see at present, by in- 
creasing the yield per acre, which in its turn 
means a progressive replanting policy. One is 
sometimes apt to forget that in ten years hence 
the rubber replanted in the late 1930’s will be 
over 35 years old and past its prime. It is 
essential, therefore, that all companies build up 
and maintain ample liquid resources so as to 
ensure that replanting can continue even if 
profits should be seriously reduced. 


As you are aware, our principal interests are 
in Malaya. Up to the present every encourage- 
ment has been given to the plantation industry 
by the Malayan Government. Having attained 
self-government it would not be unnatural if 
first thoughts tended towards their own 
nationals rather than towards expatriates. It is 
only proper to say that there has been so far 
no undue bias against the European and so long 
as that continues we shall be able to play as 
valuable a part in the economic welfare of the 
country as in the past. 


DIRECTORATE 


Since our last general meeting Mr Marshall, 
Mr Scott and Mr Simpson have joined the 
Board and, in accordance with the Articles of 
Association retire from office. Mr Douglas and 
Mr Calver also retire from office. I take this 
opportunity to thank them for all their support 
and advice and cordially recommend their re- 
election. 


In conclusion, I have also to express our 
thanks te our Local Agents, Visiting Agents, 
Managers and Staff for their hard work and 
loyal co-operation throughout the year. I would 
pay a special tribute to Mr Holms who, for 
very many years was manager of Eastern 
Sumatra’s estate in Sumatra. For the past few 
years he has been the General Manager and 
Visiting Agent of our Agents in Sumatra and 
has now retired after over 35 years in Sumatra. 
His services, particularly since the war, have 
been extremely valuable and we wish him a long 
and happy retirement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
THE “SANITAS” TRUST, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The ‘thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The “ Sanitas ” Trust Limited, will be held on 
July 11th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Charles Sweeny: 


I am pleased to report the complete reorgani- 
sation and augmentation of our sales staff at 
home and abroad ; a substantially increased ad- 
vertising and sales programme and the introduc- 
tion of a new system of parcels discounts; a 
general overhauling and re-equipping of our 
accounts and administrative services; the re- 
packaging and presentation of a large number of 
our established lines and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the considerable amount of 
research has been done throughout the year on 
the creation of new lines, which it is intended 
to introduce to the market very shortly. 


These changes have been carried through 
comparatively smoothly and overall sales of your 
Company’s products during the past year have 
exceeded the record set up in 1957. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The Consolidated Trading Profit for the year 
(including Investment Income of £97,547) 
amounts to £507,558 after all charges except 
Taxation. This compares with £483,045 for last 
year and is, in fact, rather better than the pre- 
vious highest Profits earned by your Company in 
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1957. Your Board consider this quite satisfac- 
tory, especially in view of the fact that a sub- 
stantially increased advertising programme has 
been carried out, the benefits of which do not 
immediately accrue. Operating expenses have 
also increased during the year, and a new Pension 
Scheme has been introduced. 


Provision for Tax requires £237,673, after 
taking credit for provisions in prior years no 
longer required, amounting to £10,926, leaving 
a Net Profit for the year of £269,885 available 
for dividends and Reserves, This figure com- 
pares with £251,418 last year. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 30 per cent. The 
total dividend for the year of 45 per cent com- 
pares with the equivalent of 34.6 per cent paid 
in the previous year on the capital as increased 
by the Bonus Issue of 3 for 10. In addition, 
your Directors recommend a Bonus Issue on 
the basis of one Ordinary Share of 2s. each, 
credited as fully paid, for every ten held. 


The year under review has seen some sub- 
stantial changes within the framework of your 
Company, but your Board are confident that 
these changes have improved our overall 
efficiency and prospects. We shall continue to 
press for more sales and we intend allocating 
increasing sums to advertising, both at home 
and abroad. This expenditure should have a 
cumulative effect on sales and is really a long- 
term investment. 


In this year your Company has achieved 
record sales and profits which, though very 
satisfactory, makes the future more than usually 
difficult to foretell. Your Board are quietly con- 
fident that in the forthcoming year your Com- 
pany should continue to enjoy a further overall 
improvement. 

















1961 


Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 19,545,941 ,443. 






Cav. del Lav. 








LIABILITIES Lit. 
MGs cocetusdéiacecs 15,500,000,000 
FO i cnc ccevsccbres 3,526,803,676 


Lit. 






19,026,803,676 
313,665,943,361 
337,329,657,708 


42,741 ,507,594 


Deposits and Bonds..... 
Current Accounts ...... 
Funds held for Third 
a ere eee 
Special Reserve Fund 
Covering Industrial 



















ce are 8, 147,238,823 
Bills and Cheques ...... 19, 106,599,804 
Credit Bonds Issued..... 46,896, 845,673 
Advances against Securities 4,881 649,341 
Assets Rediscounted .... 34,474,521,738 
Acceptances, Endorse- 

ments and Guarantees. 24,279 ,086,995 
Bills for Collection ..... 10,699,215,222 
Sundry Creditors....... 45,572,936,288 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . 9,694,107,650 
Contra Accounts ....... 3,602,777 ,992 
Profit Balance c/f to 1961 4,75 1,846,659 
Profit 1960 available for 

Distribution ......... 806,387,509 
Bankers’ Drafts......... 2,513,585,500 
Securities Deposited as 

Oe GIR oc ces cece 183,955,768,574 
Securities Deposited with 

Third Parties......... 98,792,138,161 





1,210,938,039,268 | 


BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of the Banco di Napoli was held on April 24, 
The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1960, amounted 
to Lire 693,737,108,663 which represents an increase of 18-87 per cent over the 1959 figures. 

Net profits reached the figure of Lire 806,387,509. After distribution, the capital and reserves of the 


Board of Directors.—Chairman: H. E. Prof. Ep. Corbino. 
Gen, Manager: Dott. Stanislao Fusco, Cav. del Lav. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 


| 


Vice-Chairman: Ing. Costantino Cutolo, 







1960 


ASSETS Lit. Lit. 
GO Aca atnnsckkndncane 23,051! ,038,883 
Balances with other Banks 59,335,492,433 
Government and State 
guaranteed Securities .. 107,143,553,135 
Securities and Bonds..,.. 243,661 391,584 
Current Accounts ....... 280 744,915,329 
Advances against Securities 10,001,517,184 
Carried Forward...... ‘ 2, 134,688,940 
Mutual Credits.......... 98,47 1,941,328 
1 635,014,454,365 
a Ae 6,057,454,614 
Prentiees, G06... -cccssces 


1,342,891 867 
Furniture and Fittings... . I 
Acceptances and Endorse- 


24,279,086,995 


ahd 17,848,140,555 
Sundry Debitors ........ 45,986,458, 618 
Branch Accounts........ 10,692,509 


Miscellaneous Assets ..... 


2,004,505,066 
Contra Accounts........ 


3,602,777 ,992 


Bankers’ Drafts ........ 2,513,585,500 
Securities Deposited for 

eee 183,955,768,574 
Securities Deposited as per 

GRE: os eedinadecies 98,792,138, 161 


1,210,938,039,268 
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GATEWAY 


WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. LIMITED) 
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Makers of Gateway Papers 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1960 


The Wiggins Teape Group produce in their own mills and 
factories a wide variety of papers and paper products. Some of 
the more important uses are: 


PAPERS FOR EVERY OFFICE REQUIREMENT 
Writing, ledger, airmail, copy, duplicating, blotting, translucent for 
photocopying, base for punched cards, index and ivory boards. 
Papers for continuous stationery and office forms. 

No carbon required paper for copies without carbons. 
and commercial envelopes and stationery. 
PAPERS FOR PUBLICITY 
Coated Art and chromo, gummed, letterpress, offset and gravure 
papers. Cover papers. 
PAPERS FOR THE DRAWING OFFICE 
Gateway Natural Tracing, details, cartridges. 
SPECIALISED AND SECURITY PAPERS 
Sensitized Cheque, stamp base, money order base, map and chart 
papers. Recorder papers. Carbonising base. Pasting base. 
PACKAGING AND HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 
Glassine, greaseproof, pure vegetable parchment, glazed imitation 
parchment, tissue, M.G. Sulphite, foil backing, ‘Bakewell’ house- 
hold parchment. Printed, waxed and laminated flexible packaging 
materials, 
TISSUES 
Carbonising facial and hygienic (hard and soft), including con- 
verted products, 
INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 
For Photographic, dyeline, ferro, plastic, laminates, abrasive, filter, 
saturating and many other purposes, 


Personal 


All other qualities of paper handled by our Merchanting 
Organisation. 

DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— 

United Kingdom: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham. 


Overseas: Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, Lagos, 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, Perth, 
Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, Buenos Aires, New York, 
Beirut and AGENCIES throughout the World. 


SALIENT POINTS 


Net Profit after taxation and minority interests £3,683,802 
Debenture Interest 128,637 
Preference Dividend 147,166 
Ordinary Dividend 1,294,499 
Profit retained in Group 2,113,500 
£3,683,802 

Net Current Assets 14,918,147 
Fixed Assets 24,304,923 
Trade Investments 709,339 
Total Capital Employed (including Debentures and __- 
Loans) ... s. a te Pe, “ £39,932,409 





EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY MR. L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


STATE OF TRADE—PRODUCTION AND SALES: I am glad 
to report that the production of the Mills of the Wiggins Teape 
Group increased by a rather better percentage than the average 
of the mills in this country. This was matched by an equally 
satisfactory Group turnover. 


EXPORTS: In our Organisation we place considerable emphasis 
on exports and during this past year have continued to pursue our 
overseas trade with the utmost vigour through the means of our 
twenty-seven overseas selling branches, our eighty agents, and our 
overseas technical sales staff based on London. Last year I 
reported that our 1959 export sales from this country were a 
record. I am pleased to report that in 1960 we increased our 
export tonnage by no less than 21 per cent. over 1959. 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION : In view 
of the increases in the costs of raw materials, power, wages, repairs 
and salaries, the prices of some of our products were increased 
towards the end of the year. Notwithstanding the increase in the 
quantity of paper made and its effect on the costs of production, 
the increases in costs to which I have referred more than offset 
this effect, the result being that our average margin of profit per 
ton showed a small decline from that of 1959. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The new No. 6 paper machine at our 
Dartford Mill and the reconstructed No. 5 paper machine are 
producing satisfactory paper and are contributing satisfactorily to 
our Group profits. The further developments referred to in my 
Statement last year are in the process of construction and the 
plants should come into operation over the next eighteen months, 





beginning with the paper machine at our Hele Mill in Devonshire, 
which should start production in the autumn of this year. When 
in full operation, these new projects should make a substantial 
contribution to our overall results. 


ASSOCIATION WITH’ BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY LIMITED: In November last we announced the 
proposals for a merger of certain of the Group’s papermaking 
interests with those of British-American Tobacco Company 
Limited. 


For some time it has been the intention of your Board to expand 
the Group’s papermaking interests overseas. This association 
with British-American Tobacco Company Limited, who already 
had papermaking interests overseas, will undoubtedly enable the 
plans of your Board to be realised much more quickly than they 
could otherwise have been. In addition, the proposed subscription 
by British-American Tobacco Company Limited for 1,800,000 
shares will provide the money we shall have to put up for our 
share of the cost of capital developments of the joint venture 
during the next few years. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR: The sales of the 
Group for the first four months show further expansion but the 
profits are running at about the same rate as those for the similar 
period of 1960. On the Ist July, 1961, a further reduction of 


duties on imported paper will take place. This is bound to have 
an adverse effect on the prices of certain of the home produced 
papers. However, only certain of the Group’s operations are 
affected. Subject to no unforeseen circumstances occurring, we can 
look forward to another successful year. 
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| ALFA |AVAL 


NDE LAVAL 


Stockholm, 





Sweden 


(International Manufacturers and Suppliers of ALFA-LAVAL Farm Separators, 
Milking Machines, Dairy Plant, and DE LAVAL Industrial Separators, 


Plate Heat Exchangers and Industrial Plant) 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR ALFA-LAVAL AND DE LAVAL PRODUCTS 


International sales of the Alfa-Laval/De 
Laval Group of Companies to outside customers 
in 1960 increased to a new high of 795.1 million 
kronor (approx. £55.2 million) from 753.4 mil- 
lion kronor (approx. £52.3 million) the previous 
year. The order book at the end of the year 
was greater than at any time in the Company’s 
history. 

Swedish sales accounted for 241.8 million 
kronor (approx. £16.8 million) (220.4 million 
kronor, approx. £15.5 million, in 1959) an in- 
crease attributable, as also in 1959, mainly to 
the continued success of the Olofstrém subsi- 
diary company, which specialises in motor- 
bodies and parts supplied under contract to 
the Volvo Motor Company, as well as house- 
hold equipment, pressed steel parts for separa- 
tors and plate heat exchangers, a type of indus- 
trial heat transfer device. 

The demand for the Company’s products in 
1960 has been very strong both in Sweden and 
in the world market. In particular, the demand 
for separators and plate heat exchangers for in- 
dustrial and marine applications has been con- 
siderable. 

Increased sales were achieved in most of the 
Company’s traditional markets, especially Japan, 
Finland, the German Federal Republic and 
Eastern Europe. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
IN DEMAND 


A great number of complete plants have been 
sold abroad for refining of edible oils and fats 
using special processes developed by the Com- 
pany and which include separators and plate 
heat exchangers. 

Among major deliveries completed in 1960 
there was a dairy plant for a daily output of 
300,000 litres (66,000 gals.) to New Delhi, in- 





augurated in December, 1960, and a similar 
plant for 100,000 litres (22,000 gals.) of milk 
a day to Cairo, inaugurated in July, 1960. 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 


In the milking-machine field several new items 
have been brought out. Various new compo- 
nents of milking plants have been developed, 
simplifying the erection and operation of these 
plants. Considerable attention has been paid 
to milk cooling on farms and an entirely new 
type of milk cooler has been successfully 
marketed. 

With the trend in the dairy industry towards 
still larger units the Company introduced, in 
1960, a dairy separator for 10,000 litres (2,200 
gals.) per hour, and this has been in great 
demand, 

In the industrial section, a new larger type of 
nozzle separator for kaolin, yeast, fish oil, sugar 
juice, etc., has been produced, while special 
separators have been designed for the plastics 
industr§ and for washing and purification of 
gas-turbine oil. 

New fields of application have been found 
for plate heat exchangers including cooling fresh 
water and lubricating oil on board ships. 

The first “ Centri-fish ” plants have been in- 
stalled for the production of fish oil and fish 
meal on board trawlers. 

In the thermal field, a rotary thin-film evap- 
orator, “Centri-Therm,” designed on a new 
principle, has been successfully introduced for 
gentle and rapid concentration of heat-sensitive 
liquids in the food and beverage industries. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Olofstrém, Sweden.—1960 dividend 1.6 mil- 
lion kronor (1959 dividend 1.4 million kronor) 


will be received by the 
parent company. The Olof- 
strém factories are being 


expanded, 

The affiliated companies 
outside Sweden have main- 
tained or increased their 
sales and in most cases im- 
proved their financial posi- 
tion, 

In the EFTA countries 
the Alfa-Laval Group has 
manufacturing companies in 
England (Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex), and Austria in addi- 
tion to the factories in 
Sweden, while in the Com- 


The spindle being carefully 

fitted to an Alfa-Laval dairy 

separator at the new Alfa- 

Laval Works at Stockholm- 
Tumba. 





mon Market there are factories in Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy and France. Outside 
Europe the Group has works in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina and the Union of 
South Africa. New factories will shortly be put 
into operation at Poona in India and Sao Paulo 
in Brazil. 

The average number of persons employed 
within the Group during 1960 was 17,769 
(16,786 in 1959) of which the companies out- 
side Sweden employed on average a total of 
9,038 (8,742). 


NEW MAIN ALFA-LAVAL 
WORKS IN SWEDEN 


The move of the Stockholm plant to the 
new separator factory at Tumba, 25 kilometres 
(15 miles) south-west of the Swedish capital, 
started during the last months of 1960 and is 
expected to be completed this summer. For the 
Group as a whole, the manufacture of several 
types of large separators for industrial and 
dairy use is centred at the new Tumba 
Works. 


MAINTAINING 
DELIVERIES 


The general shortage of labour affecting all 
industries in Sweden plus Swedish shortages 
of certain raw material, particularly stainless 
steel, has limited the Company’s possibilities 
of meeting the growing order book at a reason- 
able pace from Sweden. To compensate for 
these difficulties: the manufacture of certain 
separator types has been transferred as far as 
possible to the Company’s factories outside 
Sweden. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DURING 1960 


J. Wallenberg, Gista de Geer, Nils Ericsson, 
Karl Granfors, Hans Stahle, Managing 
Director. 


PROFIT AND 
DIVIDENDS 


Net profit for 1960 amounted to 11,409,737 
kronor which, together with 27,462,892 kronor 
brought forward from the previous year, pro- 
duced a total of 38,872,629 kronor available 
for allocation. 

It was proposed to distribute 10,800,000 kronor 
in the form of a dividend of 12 kronor a share 
and to carry forward the balance of 28,072,629 
kronor. 

The report and the accounts were placed 
before the Annual Meeting of shareholders held 
on Friday, 26th May, in Stockholm. 


ARTHUR BALFOUR 
& COMPANY 


1960 A GOOD YEAR 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour & Company Limited was held 
on June 19th at Sheffield, The Right Honourable 
‘The Lord Riverdale of Sheffield, DL, JP (Chair- 
man and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I concluded by statement last year in a mood 

of cautious optimism. I am glad to say that the 

‘optimism was justified and we have had a good 

year. During 1960 the flat spots in our activity 

were few and slight and the whole of the 

twelve months were concerned with brisk 
production, 


We had no untimely croubles during the year. 
No unexpected bad news came in from overseas. 
It is pleasant to record that in general, the 
decisions of previous years appeared to be 
justified and the work we had done on plant 
and organisation had a chance to show its 
worth and prove its value. 


The increase in sales has been encouraging 
on a wide front, but particularly so in the case 
of the Alloy Tool Steels and Die Steels. 


The high levels of operations had a favour- 
: able effect in reducing the overhead charges as 
a percentage of costs but otherwise the tendency 
was for profit margins to shrink rather than 
expand, particularly in the export trades. 


Export markets revealed as usual some up 
and. down effects, but overall our exports 
expanded, though to a lesser extent than the 
rise in home sales. We are however very proud 
of the high proportion of the products which 
we export. The contribution to Group results 
from overseas showed an advance on the pre- 
vious year, but our efforts in this direction were 
not achieved at the expense of our home trade. 


The profit of the Group before Taxation but 
after exchange adjustments is £542,906 com- 
pared with £329,921 for the previous year. 
Taxation absorbs £281,476 compared with 
£162,733. The Board recommend a. total 
dividend of 12 per cent which compares with 
9 per cent for the year 1959. 


Commenting on the problem of rising costs, 
Lord Riverdale said: 


We continue to do all we can to mitigate the 
effect of the increases, but despite all our efforts 
they must represent a threat to reasonable 
profit margins which would become rapidly 
more serious if the scale of output were to be 
reduced for any reason, 


The year 1961 has opened quite well and 
our turnover for the first four months exceeded 
that of the same period in 1960. There was 
considerable talk of recession in the first two 
months and this stemmed particularly from 
the automotive industry, which appears to have 
recovered markedly. The general tone in the 
consumer industries, which are customers of 
the Group, is now relatively favourable. 


Though we had an all time record turnover 
in the month of November, 1960, I should 
hesitate before attempting a long term forecast, 
but at this stage in this year I think we are 
unlikely to exceed these results, but with good 
fortune we should closely approach or hold the 
same level. 


The report was adopted. 
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PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
AN ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 


Philip Hill Investment Trust Limited was held . 


on June 19th in London, Sir Brian Mountain, 


Bart (the chairman), presiding. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The year under review has been an active and 
successful one for the Group. The gross income 
from dividends and interest, including the in- 
creased dividend from the subsidiary Company 
of £250,000 (£100,000), has risen to £1,606,955 
(£1,091,382). Directors’ Fees, expenses of 
management and interest on the Debenture 
Stock amount to £230,174 (£177,484), leaving a 
net profit before taxation of {1,376,781 
(£913,898). Taxation, after allowing for double 
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taxation relief, absorbs £528,030 (£326,972), 
leaving the net profit of the Trust at £848,751 
(£586,926). 


Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Limited, and 
its Subsidiary Companies have had a successful 
year. The consolidated profits before taxation 
have risen to £1,272,133 (£943,325). 


These results enable the Board to recommend 


- a final dividend on the increased Ordinary 


share capital of 7 per cent, less income tax, 
which, together with the interim dividend of 
11. per cent, less income tax, paid last October 
on the old Ordinary share capital, would make 
a total distribution of 124 per cent on the exist- 
ing Ordinary share capital (equivalent to 
25 per cent (224 per cent) on the old Ordinary 
share capital) and will require £765,625 
(£482,822). 


Subject to unforeseen circumstances, your 
Board expects the results for the current year 
to prove satisfactory. The report was adopted. 































WILMOT BREEDEN (Holdings) LTD 


The following information is condensed from the Annual Report for 1960 considered at 
the Twelfth Annual General Meeting held in Birmingham on 21st Fune, 1961. 


1960 


£ 
1,367,083 
760,030 


607,053 


1959 


£ 
1,654,552 
972,678 


681,874 


Net Income from all sources 
Taxation 


Group Net Assets 10,436,715 8,059,255 
Ordinary Share Capital . 4,200,000 
Ordinary Dividend: Total (after tax) 289,406 
Rate 114%* 

2.3 The Group has 

11,000 shareholders 


and 9,000 employees. 


: Times covered 
* On the increased capital. 





Motor Car Division 

The rapid fall in demand after June was accompanied by increased competition. To 
meet this, improved production methods are being developed and are already showing 
results. If the expansion of the car ‘industry is shortly resumed, earnings should be 
restored to normal levels. However, the outlook for the industry during the latter part 
of the year remains uncertain. 


France 

Expansion and reorganisation have proceeded rapidly. New capital of £600,000 sub- 
scribed by Wilmot Breeden (Holdings) Limited, together with £1,200,000 in the form 
of a French State loan and a non-repayable French State subsidy, have provided adequate 
finance. The holding of the parent company in its main French subsidiary has been 
increased to nearly 90%. Orders for components of Wilmot Breeden design are 
materialising as expected. The French companies should make an appropriate contri- 
bution to group earnings during 1961. 


Flight and Special Products il 
Orders for aircraft components, Truflo stainless steel pipe bends and fittings continue 
to rise. Development work is progressing on a new type of heat exchanger likely to 
have a wide application for diesel engines and gas turbines. 

Hydraulics 

Sales of Telehoist tipping gears and Telesig screw pumps and valves are expanding. 
A new factory of 40,000 sq. ft. is planned in Cheshire to serve commercial vehicle 
customers who are establishing themselves in the North of England. Licences from 
the U.S.A. have been granted for the United Kingdom and Europe for the manufacture 
of Pegasus electro-hydraulic signalling valves and Hartmann hydraulic motors. 
Electronics 

Sales of the marine products of the Ferrograph Company have increased and have 
established a worldwide acceptance. Their new marine radar has been introduced. 
This has a high performance and an attractive price, and brings an important type of 
navigational aid to the owners of smaller craft. The Wayne Kerr Company achieved 
a higher profit despite increased expenditure on research and development. A new type 
of computer has been developed, and has been well received both here and in the U.S.A. 
Australia 

Sales continued to expand and produce a satisfactory profit 
have created more competitive trading conditions. 


Principal Sony Companies in the Group — Wilmot Breeden Ltd., Telehoist Ltd., 


The Ferrograph Co. Ltd., The Wayne Kerr Co. Ltd., Compagnie Industrielle de 
Mecanismes S.A. (France), Autocoussin S.A. (France), Wilmot Breeden (Australia) Pry. Ltd. 









Recent credit) restrictions 
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1960 


Best operational year for 


GULF OIL 





Gulf’s 1960 Annual Report, recently mailed to share- 
holders, records net earnings of $330,510,825—an increase 
of 14°% over the previous year. 


Contributing significantly to earnings were the Com- 
pany’s United States operations which brought in $198 
million or 60% of total net income. 


In all major scopes of activity, new records were 
established. World-wide, production was up 12.5°,: crude 
oil processed rose 11°,; and sales of refined products 
showed a 2.8°,, gain. 


Financial and operating highlights of Gulf for 1960 and 
1959 appear below. 


if you'd like a copy of the complete Report, write to: 
Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited, 6 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA 


Net Income 

Per Share*. 
Cash Dividends. 

Per Share 
Stock Dividend . sheet gts 
Working Capital (current assets less current liabilities). 
Long-Term Debt 
‘Total Assets a. 4 ee hs 
Sales and Other Operating Revenues 
Capital Expenditures 


* Based on the shares outstanding at the end of 1960. 


OPERATIONS DATA—LONG TONS PER ANNUM** 


Net Crude Oil and Condensate Produced . 
Net Natural Gas Liquids Produced 
Crude Oil Processed at Refineries . 
Refined Products Sold. 
Natural Gas Liquids Sold 
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v 


: i| Corpera 
Gulf O . 


1960 
S 330,311,000 
$3.20 
S 99,558,000 
$1.00 
~o 
? Oo 
S$ 78h, P85.000 
$ 257,385,000 
$3,843,429,.000 


$3,.212.205,000 


> 


** Operations data include Gulf’s equity in all operations in which it has an interest 


346,155.000 


72,400,000 
1,600,000 
36,600,000 
39,500,000 
4,500,008 


Sf. 


Ss 


> 








1959 
290,467 000 


$2.82 


96,876,000 


$1.00 


690,656,000 
265,935,000 


$3,576,318,000 
$3,170,847,000 


> 


335,771,000 


64,300,000 
1,500,000 
32,900,000 
38,400,000 
4,500,000 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES 
COMPRISING OVER 750 RETAIL SHOPS 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND DISTRIBUTIVE BUSINESSES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND EIRE 





Extract from the Chairman’s Statement from the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 28th January, 1961. 


The Group trading profit for the year amounts to £10,102,689 which represents an increase of £1,077,855 over the 
previous year’s profits. Our previously owned businesses have contributed £864,455 towards this satisfactory increase, the 
balance of £213,400 relating to profits of our new businesses brought into our accounts for the first time. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to acquire suitable additional businesses on reasonable terms. It is, therefore, especially gratifying 
to report in these circumstances this substantial increase in the profits of our existing businesses which has been brought 
about by a record increase in turnover. 


The net profit attributable to the Group for the year amounted to £4,662,973 and is £817,019 higher than the previous 
year. In view of the excellent results of the second half of the year’s trading your Board proposes a final dividend of 30%, 
which is an increase of 5%, on last year’s final dividend. This brings the total payment for the year up to 45°, less tax, 
against 374% last year. When the Rights Issue was made in November, 1960, your Board forecast a final dividend of 25°, 
which would have made the year’s dividend 40%. 


The book value of our freehold and leasehold premises has increased substantially and now exceeds £20 million. 
We continue to acquire, wherever possible, the freeholds of properties we occupy on lease. We have also developed a 
number of valuable sites owned by the Group in important shopping areas, including Cardiff, Sheffield and Croydon. 


We own a large amount of property which is let to tenants outside the Group and our rents from this source last 
year amounted to approximately £400,000 

We were actually committed to £1,695,000 for capital expenditure at 28th January last, but in addition to this our 
development programme will cost an additional £24 million, making a total of over £4,000,000 of which we estimate 
£3,000,000 will be spent in the current year. The amounts ploughed back into the business, together with the amounts 
written off as Depreciation and Amortisation, are now at the annual rate of over £2,750,000 and any expenditure on capital 
account in excess of this will be provided out of our present surplus of current assets. 

As already announced, to bring the Company’s Issued Share Capital more into line with the real capital employed, 

. it is our intention to capitalise the sum of £4,612,298 from Share Premium Account and to issue to Stockholders one new 
fully paid Ordinary Stock Unit for every two existing Ordinary Stock Units held. 

The turnover of the Group for the first quarter of 1961 shows a substantial improvement over the same period last 
year. This is especially satisfactory as we are comparing current sales figures with a period which covered the last three 
1..onths of unrestricted hire purchase sales a year ago. 

Our interests are well spread, our policy of expansion will continue and I am hopeful that, in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, I shall again next year be able to present a satisfactory report. 


EXTRACT FROM TWELVE YEARS’ REVIEW 


ot a ae ae a ee 


GROUP PROFIT NET DIVIDENDS PROFIT 
YEAR ENDED BEFORE PAID TO RETAINED GROUP NET 8 
JANUARY TAXATION SHAREHOLDERS IN BUSINESS ASSETS P 
£ £ £ £ 
1950 966,730 142,508 198,791 4,317,733 
1951 1,255,743 211,262 225,389 4,791,311 S| 
1952 1,760,974 236,333 370,151 6,050,605 
1953 2,264,575 323,794 344,020 6,582,858 h 
1954 2,601,584 409,620 440,419 9,435,103 P 
1955 4,038,379 838,639 1,004,518 13,190,089 - 
1956 5,501,668 1,300,180 1,153,576 21,364,888 
1957 5,971,536 1,300,180 1,299,697 22,857,351 ‘ 
1958 6,389,080 1,429,725 1,280,408 24,307,497 i 
1959 6,520,998 1,603,678 1,649,295 26,899,903 in 
1960 7,410,355 1,926,441 1,919,513 31,785,903 $ 
1961 9,255,657 2,507,278 2,155,695 38,653,539 of 
gr 
m 


A Copy of the 34th Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from : 


The Secretary : 


364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14. 
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HIGHLANDS & LOWLANDS 
PARA RUBBER CO. LTD. 


In the statement presented at the Annual 
General Meeting on June 20th in London the 
Chairman, Mr T. B. Barlow said: 


RECORD PROFIT 


The profit for 1960 of £1,451,000 is our 
record and 1s the result of hard work by our 
managers, staff and labourers, whom we thank. 
The issued capital has been increased to 
£2,373,826 after the acquisition in 1961 of the 
Sembilan and Edinburgh Companies consisting 
of 4,563 acres of rubber. 


The interim dividend of 3d. and the proposed 
final of 7d. per 2s. stock unit less tax require 
£590,100. The Malayan Government takes in 
quit rent, net cesses, export taxes and income 
tax more than half the profit and nearly 50 per 
cent more than the dividends. 


Appropriations of £262,000 to Replanting 
Reserve and £554,200 for Taxation leave an 
increased carry forward of £152,800. 


Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
nearly £1,500,000. 


ESTATES 


The rubber crop of 23,979,000 Ib made an 
average profit of 9.8d per lb and with a yield of 
775 lb per acre, the return was £32 per acre. 
The palm oil and kernel crop of 10,600 tons 
gave a combined profit of £29 per ton or £33 
per acre and was responsible for over 20 per cent 
of our profit. 


With 27 per cent of our planted area still im- 
mature we can count on steadily increasing crops 
and lower costs of production. 


MALAYA 


Under the leadership of Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, the Prime Minister, the last twelve 
months have been a time of happiness, peace 
and prosperity in Malaya, and priority has been 
given to planning and preparation for rural 
development. Tun Abdul Razak, the deputy 
Prime Minister, is in personal charge of the 
campaign which he is prosecuting with drive and 
energy. One of the most important events of 
1961 has been the publication in Malaya of the 
Government’s second Five Year Plan for the 
years 1961-65. The broad object of the Plan 
is to maintain and accelerate the economic pro- 
gress of the Federation and lay the foundations 
of higher living standards for everyone, especially 
those in the rural areas. 


The Minister of Finance has stated that - 


spending will be governed by money available. 
Rubber replanting—both by estates and small- 
holdings—is acknowledged by the authors of the 
Plan to have been “perhaps the outstanding 
economic achievement of the last five years.” The 
vital importance of the replanting programme 
to the ecanomic future of the Federation is 
recognised, and the Plan stresses the need for a 
continuation of the rate of replanting achieved 
in recent years. To this end an allocation of 
$165 million of public investment is proposed, 
of which $120 million is for commitments for 
grants under the existing scheme but only $45 
million for continued grants up to 1965. 


OUTLOOK 


With rubber at 26d. per Ib there will be less 
incentive to build factories for synthetic pro- 
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duction ; and with palm oil at over £80 a ton 
we enjoy a fair degree of diversification. While 
we cannot expect the unusually high profits of 
the last two years, under present market con- 
ditions a reasonable and substantial return may 
be expected from our estates. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AUGUSTINE INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Augus- 
tine Investments Limited was held on June 16th 
in London, Mr R. E. Brook, C.M.G. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our turnover for 1960 was a record and our 
trading profit would also have been a record 
but for the setback in the broadcast relay field 
referred to in the Preliminary Announcement 
made in April. 


Fortunately, the earning capacity of the 
Group’s underlying assets remains virtually 
unimpaired and though our profits before tax 
are some £43,000 lower than last year this 
affords no reason for affecting the dividend and 
the Board therefore recommend maintenance at 
25 per cent, less income tax, for the Final Divi- 
dend which will make a total for the year of 
374 per cent, less income tax. 


The fortunes of the Optical Division continue 
to prosper and both turnover and profit reached 
record levels. Expansion in this field has been 
actively pursued by the opening or purchase of 
six new practices during 1960, all of which are 
now operating to our satisfaction. The Board 
feel that they have cause to be fairly optimistic 
as regards 1961. 


The Printing Division, too, had an excellent 
year with record turnover and _ substantially 
increased profits. We look forward to another 
successful year in 1961, during which we hope 
to acquire further printing interests. 


Commenting on the decision to sell their 
interests in the Viewline relay system, Mr Brook 
said: During the year it gradually became 
evident that in most of Oxford, which was the 
principal centre of endeavour, off-air reception 
from B.B.C. and I.T.V. was such that the relay 
system, though fundamentally sound, could 
offer little if amy advantage to subscribers. It 
was a grave disappointment for us to find that 
more money than we were prepared to- provide 
would have been necessary to make the system 
succeed within the foreseeable future. 


Striking a more hopeful note, since the end of 
the year under review the Group has agreed to 
advance £50,000 as a secured loan with the 
option of conversion into equity to a group of 
companies engaged in the manufacture of fibre 
glass products, plastics and research into the 
application of transistors. 


Your Company this year celebrates its Golden 
Jubilee. In the course of its existence it has 
experienced many changes, not least in the 
nature and scope of its activities, but the last 
six years have seen a striking improvement in 
its fortunes and the Board retain their confidence _ 
in the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants, and 
Manufacturing Stationers) 


THE FUTURE AN EVER WIDENING 
PROSPECT 


The seventy-third Annual General Meeting 
of Spicers Limited was held on June 2lst in 
London, Sir Richard E. Yeabsley, CBE, JP, 
FCA (the chairman), presiding. The following 
are extracts from his circulated statement: 


I am glad to be able to report a further im- 
provement in the affairs of your Company 
during the year 1960. 


An important event that has happened since 
I made my Report last year is the recent pur- 
chase of Percy Boyden & Co. Limited and its 
subsidiaries. With the management of the 
Boyden Group still in the capable hands of 
Mr Boyden we look forward to increasing profits 
in the years ahead. 


The profits of the Group for 1960 were 
£955,919 as compared with £783,920 for 1959. 
The trend for the past two years has been con- 
sistently upwards. The 1960 figures include the 
post-acquisition proportions of the profits of 
two companies purchased during the year 
(Ihlee & Sankey Limited and Windebank & Co. © 
Limited) but not of the Boyden Group, and also 
interest on the short-term investment of part 
of the proceeds of the sale of British Waxed 
Wrappings Limited. Group sales were £25 
million. Every unit with insignificant excep- 
tions contributed not only to the increase of sales 
but also to the improvement in profits. After 
charging taxation the Group net profit is 
£582,561 compared with £430,197 for 1959. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
83 per cent, making a total distribution for the 
year of 1235 per cent (1959, 10 per cent). 


INCREASE OF AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


After reviewing the Group’s world-wide in- 
terests, the Chairman referred to the need for 
additional finance for further expansion and 
said: We wish to be in a position to take appro- 
priate action without delay when the time is 
opportune. In this connection we consider that 
steps should be taken to increase the Authorised 
Capital. A further letter will be sent to stock- 
holders on this subject later in the year. 


With regard to the current year to date, hire 
purchase and credit restrictions have already 
somewhat weakened the home market. Never- 
theless, sales and profits for the first quarter of 
this year have been maintained at slightly above 
the 1960 level. There may, however, be tem- 
porary setbacks which would have an adverse 
effect on the profits for the current year. On 
the other hand, the Group results for 1961 will 
include intér alia nine months’ profits of the 
Boyden Group, so that subject to any unfore- 
seen deterioration in trading conditions the 
results for 1961 should show a further improve- 
ment on those for 1960. 


The purchase of the Boyden Group does not 
bring to an end our plans for the expansion of 
your business. We are continually seeking new 
products, methods and opportunities, both at 
home and abroad within the present pattern of* 
the Group and also in other fields broadly within 
the paper trade. Taking a long term view, the 
future of the paper trade in general and your 
own business in particular, is good. There is an 
ever widening prospect. The report was adopted. 
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ODHAMS PRESS 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
' Odhams Press, Limited, was held on June 16th, 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 


Sir Christopher Chancellor, C.M.G., chair- 
man, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Directors’ Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, have been circulated and I 
will comment briefly upon them. The profit 
of the Group for 1960, after all charges other 
than taxation, was £4,503,602. This was a 
good result, although in comparing it with the 
1959 profit of £2,955,867 it must be remembered 
that there was a printing stoppage in 1959 and 
that only nine months of the trading figures of 
George Newnes, Limited and Longacre Press, 
Limited, were included in the 1959 Accounts, 


In this connection it is worthy of note that 
in 1960 the profit of George Newnes, Limited, 
before taxation was more than £2 million—a 
remarkable contribution to the prosperity of the 
Odhams Group of Companies and a notable 
achievement by Mr. Charles Morris, the Chair- 
man of George Newnes, Limited, and his highly- 
skilled colleagues. 


Turning to the assets position of the Group, 
it will be seen that additions to plant during 
the year amounted to approximately £750,000. 
This money was spent mostly at Watford, 
where our subsidiary Company, Odhams 
(Watford), Limited, operates a splendid modern 
photogravure printing works. 


During the year, with the assistance of N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, the Company made a 
successful issue of £3,500,000 6 per cent Un- 
secured Loan Stock. This enabled us to reduce 
the loan from Lloyds Bank,-Limited, from £4 
million to £2 million. It will be observed in 
the Group Balance Sheet that Tax Reserve 
Certificates were increased to £2,136,373. 


STAFF RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


The Board gave much thought to the 
problem of retirement provisions for the Group’s 
staff in the light of the introduction of the 
Graduated National Scheme. We have decided 
to “contract in” to the National Scheme for 
the general body of employees but at the same 
time to maintain unimpaired all the benefits 
accruing to the staff from the established 
pension schemes within the Group. 


Moreover, our arrangements for senior 
employees have been extended and all employees 
now have the opportunity to augment their 
pensions by making voluntary contributions on 
favourable terms, 


The year 1960 was the last operating year of 
Odhams Press, Limited, as an independent 
organisation, Now it is a subsidiary of Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, Limited. This marks a 
momentous change. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


In our report we pay a tribute to the services 
of the four Directors, including my predecessor 
as Chairman, Mr. A. C. Duncan, who retired 

’ to make way for new appointments to the Board. 
They gave long and faithful service to the Com- 
pany. Naturally, they regretted the change in 
the status and ownership of the Company which 
they had served for so many years. But for 
many of the younger men and women in 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Odhams this change will, I hope, bring new and 
greater Opportunities. 


Four Daily Mirror Group Directors, Messrs. 
Atkins, McKay, Rogers and Ryder, were 
appointed to the Odhams Press Board’ at the 
beginning of March and I would add that at 
the Board Meetings over which I have presided 
during the past three months I have found the 
newly-constituted Board a progressive and 
harmonious team. 


This is the first and last Annual General Meet- 
ing of Odhams Press, Limited, over which I am 
privileged to preside. At the end of this meet- 
ing I retire from the Chairmanship and from 
the Board, and it is the intention of the Board 
to elect Mr. Hugh Cudlipp, Joint Managing 
Director of the Daily Mirror, as my successor. 
I have had a very short time at Odhams, which 
I joined in October, 1959; but I have made 
many friends in this brief period and it is with 
sadness that I say goodbye to them—especially 
to my two colleagues, the Joint Managing Direc- 
tors, who have been my close companions for 
the past year. I wish them all a happy and suc- 
cessful future as members of the great publish- 


ALLEN WEST 





increased by 12.8 per cent 


nearing completion 





SOUTH AFRICA :; 





HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited will be 
held on July 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Joseph 
Ball, KBE: 


Although the past year has been dominated 
very largely by political events and by tension 
in Africa, so far the only material effect of these 
factors on shareholders of this Company has 
been to depress the price of the Company’s 
shares on the London and Johannesburg Stock 
Exchanges. 

At the time of preparing this statement, the 
shares of your Company stand at 7s. 9d., to give 






BRIGHTON 


Incoming orders increased by 20.9 per cent and output 
New building for technical and other staff departments 


Record volume of work on hand 
Proposed increase of Authorised Capitai and Rights Issue 


Overseas interests continue to progress 


From the Annual Report and Statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. M. W. H. Lancaster, on the year ended 31st January, 1961, 
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ing and printing group of which Odhams Press 
now forms a part. 


ALTERATION OF ARTICLES 


We are seeking authority at this meeting to 
alter the Articles of Association of the Company 
sO as to remove the limit of nine which has 
hitherto governed appointments to the Board. 
This will facilitate the promotion to the main 
Board in the first instance of four Odhams 
executives who have given exceptional service 
to the Company. 


It is the intention, if the change in the Articles 
is approved, to elect Mr J. D. L. Gammie, Mr 
H. Kamlish, Mr H. D. Rochez and Mr C. E. §S. 
Wood to the Odhams Board. I congratulate 
them and thank them for their outstanding 
services ; and on behalf of the Board I pay a 
sincere and grateful tribute to all the men and 
women who by their skill and hard work have 
contributed so successfully to the progress and 
expansion of the Group. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed alteration to the 
Articles of Association was approved. 


& COMPANY 




















CANADA 





a dividend yield at that price of 114 per cent, 
and yet operations on our mines have continued 
most successfully; income from our investments 
has increased; we have sold certain surface and 
mineral rights at a substantial profit; and on 
our recently increased capital, which is now 
£732,000, we are paying an all-time record divi- 
dend of a gross amount of £160,000. 


The ‘market value of quoted securities fell by 
£200,000 over the year, notwithstanding an in- 
crease in book value of £66,000. At the end of 
May, however, the market value at £1,555,000 
was still well above the book value of £1,135,000, 
although there has, I regret, been a further 
decline in values since the date of the balance- 
sheet. If only the Government in South Africa 
would introduce a realistic moderation in its 
racial policy, the present detrimental effect on 
the confidence of investors would, I am sure, 
be very largely overcome. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 


MR F. CORNWALL ON AN EXCELLENT 
YEAR’S TRADING 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting of 
Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, was 
held on June 15 in London. 


Mr F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


I feel sure you will agree that the year’s 
results, as shown in detail in the Accounts, are 
excellent. 


The substantial growth in our Profits with 
Increased Dividends to the Stockholders has 
been continuous for many years, which to a 
large extent is the result of our policy of plough- 
ing back into the properties part of the Profits 
which have been retained over the years for that 
particular purpose. We have thus been able to 
embark upon large expenditure of a Capital 
nature in this direction without recourse to 
seeking new money from the Stockholders who 
are, in consequence, now deriving the benefit 
from such a policy, and your Company is today 
in a very sound and strong financial position. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Capital Expenditure during the year under re- 
view has been heavy. There is no doubt the 
spread of this expenditure throughout the areas 
in which we are established has increased and 
consolidated our trade. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


Despite the unfavourable weather conditions 
experienced last summer and autumn when a 
fall in sales might have been expected, this did 
not happen. It was, therefore, most gratifying 
to find that the demand for our products was 
not only sustained, but enhanced. The results 
before you today are conclusive proof that your 
Company has had its share of the overall in- 
crease in the sale of beers throughout the 
country. I also cannot help feeling that the 
excellent quality of our Beers also contributed 
in no small degree to this position. 


Your Board, however, do not propose to be 
too complacent in regard to the great changes 
which have, and are, taking place in the indus- 
try. Competition is keener than ever before, 
and will, in all probability, become more intensi- 
fied. I personally, however, ‘cannot visualise in 
the near or even distant future, people in indus- 
trial areas like Liverpool and Manchester de- 
parting from the traditional British drinks of 
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Mild and Bitter Beers and Stout, brewed with 
top quality materials and sold at prices well 
within the reach of the general public. As the 
figures submitted to you today .must indicate, 
the requirements, and assumedly the desire, of 
our many customers appear to have been met. 
I must point out, however, that there are fac- 
tors which must, in the immediate future, receive 
the consideration of the Directors, such as the 
increasing costs of materials, wages, Rates and 
Taxes, and Repairs, which in the past have been 
borne by the Company without any change in 
the price structure, and this position must, I 
fear, be reviewed at an early date, particularly 
as shortly the wages of a large number of our 
Hotel employees will be increased under the 
Catering Wages Act, the additional cost being 
in the region of £70,000 per year. 


Referring now to the Accounts, the Gross and 
Net Profits are the highest we have ever 
achieved. The Profit from Trading and other 
income of £1,392,524 exceeds that of last year 
by £131,751, slightly more than 10%. The Net 
Profit of £612,253, after providing for taxation, 
also shows an increase of £45,134. These 
record Profits enable the Board to recommend 
once again an increase in the Ordinary Stock 
Dividend, making 20% for the year. 


The report was adopted. 








APPOINTMENTS 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


QUALITY 
CONTROLLER 


An important vacancy exists in 
a Unit of the Company, manu- 
facturing food and beer cans on 
modern high speed plant. 


Minimum educational require- 
ment is G.C.E. “A” Level in 
Mathematics, whilst the holder 
of a Statistical, Economics (with 
statistics as special subject) 
Degree or equivalent qualifica- 
tion would be preferred. 


Experience in Quality Control 
is essential, particularly in high 
speed flow production. 


The successful candidate will 
hold a key position in the Com- 
pany’s expansion programme, 
which should lead to future 
personal advancement. 


Apply for further particulars, 
giving brief details of experience 
etc. to: — 


The Senior Personnel Officer, 
Reads Limited, 
Orrell House, Orrell Lane, 
Liverpool, 9 


and quote reference G/119/ Mis. 





ARKET INFORMATION and 

STATISTICS DEPARTMENT of a leading 
London Advertising Agency, requires § an 
Assistant. The man or woman chosen will 
probably have an Economics or Market Research 
background, and should have the ability to 
make a critical analysis of Economic and 
Market Research reports. Please write giving 
details of personal history and salary roumred 
to the Personnel Manager, Pritchard, / 
and Partners, 197 Knightsbridge, S.W.7 


THE ‘UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications pre invited for the of 
LECTURER IN_ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
in the Faculty of Sonsamie and Social Studies. 
Salary on a scale £1,050 to £1,850 per annum, 
initial salary according to opuslifications and 
experience. ta egy J ° -U. and 
Children’s Allowance actin, Applications 
Should be sent not later than July 15, 1961, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained, 


St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


Owing to expansion in the work of the 
Department additional lecturing staff will be 
required from September 1961, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Candidates for appointment should have the 
appropriate University qualifications and indus- 
trial or related experience. 

The work will involve developing: and 
Organising postgraduate studies, and teaching 
at both undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
Emphasis will be on quantitative or statistical 
methods in_ investigating roblems in _ the 
organisation and planning of industrial effort. 

Outside consultancy is encouraged, subject to 
College commitments. 

(1) READER in Industrial Sociology: To con- 
duct and to supervise research into the struc- 
ture and operation of industrial organisations, 
having regard to management theory and prac- 
tice. 
(2) SENIOR LECTURER in 
Engineering. specialising im the 
aspects of management practice. 

G) SENIOR LECTURER in Social and 
Experimental Psychology. specialising in the 
structure, characteristics and norms of human 
groups and their inter-relation and control. 

SALARY SCALES: 

Reader: £1,838 by increments of £50 to a 
maximum of £2,151 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer: £1,588 by increments of £50 
to a maximum of £1,801 p.a. 

Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion obtainable from the Secretary of the Col- 
lege, St. John Street, E.C.1. 


J. $5 TAIT, B.Se., 


Industrial 
quantitative 


Ph.D.. M.I1.E.E., 

M.1I.Mech.E, 

Principal. 

CTON SOCIETY TRUST wishes to appoint 

a Director to be responsible to the Trustees 
for all the work of the Society. Good academic 
record, proven research ability and knowledge 
of industry essential. Minimum starting salary 
for the right person £3.000. Applications to 
the Chairman, Acton Society, 39 Welbeck 
Street, London, W.1. 


For further appointments and other 
classified — see page 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 

Applications are invited for speelatmess to 
the CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL RELA. 
TIONS; salary £A4,700. Reasonable travel 
and removal expenses are payable. One year's 
study leave, with travel allowance, will be 
granted after cach three years’ service, 

The Professor of International Relations, as 
Head of the Department, will be expected to 
encourage and supervise postgraduate research 
into the political, economic and legal relation- 
ships between nations, especially in the Asian 
and Pacific regions. It is not essential that an 
applicant’s own field of research has been so 
directed. However, the University would be 
especially interested in applicants prepared to 
oe ae broad regional emphasis to their own 
work. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London. Mole 

Applications close on August 1, 1961: 

Notwithstanding this notification the Council 
of the University retains the right to fill the 
Chair by invitation at any Stage. 


Chair of Sociology at 
London School of Economics 


The Senate invite applications for the Chair 
of Sociology tenable at the London School of 
Economics (salary not less than £2,600 a year 
plus £100 London Allowance). Applications 
(10 copies) must be received not later than 
July 18, 1961, by the Academic Registrar. 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
from whom further particulars may be obtained 


& M. ANALYST-COMPUTER PRO- 

« GRAMMER. A vacancy exists in our 
Group Organisation and Methods Department. 
which is responsible for the installation of three 
1.C.T. Computers. 

The work will include systems studies in 
Production Planning, Material Control. Stock 
Control and Invoicing. The agreed systems 
will then be programmed for either a 1202 
or a 1301 Computer. 

Experience of this type of work is desir- 
able but we are willing to train applicants 
with suitable technical and academic qualifica- 
tions. An adequate salary will be paid depen- 
dent upon the qualifications and experience of 
the applicant. Age between 22-35 years. 

Please send full details to the Staff Establish- 
ment Officer, Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd., Booth 
Street. Darlaston. S. Staffs. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


SECRETARY TO THE 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


Applications are invited from graduates 
of a British University, preferably with indus- 
trial, administrative or teaching experience. for 
the above full-time post. tenable from August 
28, 1961, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Salary: £1,000 by £50 to £1.300 per annum, 
with placing according to qualifications and 
experience; F.S.S.U. and family allowances. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 


undersigned to whom applications (6 copics) 
should be sent by July 10, 1961 
W. D. CRAIG. 
Registrar 
THE 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
two Research. Fellowships and two Research 
Scholarships in Industrial Management in the 
Department of Economics and Commerce. The 
value of a Research Fellowship will be up to 
a maximum of £1,500 a year and of a Research 
Scholarship £350 a year plus fees. Candidates 
should have good honours degrees in subiccts 
which would enable them to pursue their pro- 
field of industrial 
Research Fellowships. evi- 
research ability would also be an 


posed researches in_ the 
Management. For 
dence of 
advantage. : 

Applications (three copies) stating date of 
birth. qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of two referees, should reach 
The Registrar, The University, Leeds. 2 (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than ss 31, 196 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist 

are accepted on condition that they are 
liable to rejection at the discretion of the 
Editor; that while every cffort will be made 
to publish an advertisement on a specified date, 
no guarantee is given; and that white on black. 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type 
may be stippled or lined at the Editor's 
discretion. 


SECRETARIAL 
ASSISTANT 


Major building society, 


national in scope and reputa- 
tion, seeks young university 
graduate for appointment as 
a Secretarial Assistant. Some 
business experience prefer- 


able. Ability to write on 
financial and other topics 
essential. 

Salary in the region of 
£1,200 p.a.; good conditions 
of service; excellent potential 
prospects.—Write Box No. 
1522 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. Applications 
are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER. The person 
appointed will be chiefly concerned with 
students and graduates in Arts and coxnate 
subjects. Possession of a degree and experi- 
ence of work in a ficld or fields in which Arts 
graduates are commonly employed are both 
essential. Teaching experience would be use- 
ful. The starting salary will be. within the 
range £1,050 — £1,550 (on the scale £1,050 x 
£50 — £1.400 x €75 — £1,550 (bar) x £75 — 
£1,830 together 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowance. 
ment will date from September 1. 1961, or 
such later date as may be arranged. Further 
particulars of the post may be obtained from 
the Appointments Officer, 10 Kensington 
Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne. 2. with whom 
12 copies of applications should be lodged not 
later than July 15. 1961, in envelopes marked 
* Private. A.A.O.” (Candidates outside the 
British Isles may submit one copy only.) 


The appoint- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from graduates or 
holders of a suitable professional qualification 
for a post as TUTOR in the Department of 
Social Administration. The duties are con- 
cerned with the National Training Scheme for 
Hospital Administrators and experience in the 
organisation of training schemes will be an 
advantage. a 

The appointment will be for three years in 
the first instance and the salary will be within 
the scale £800 x £50 — £950, or £1,050 x £50 — 
£1,550 (merit bar-line) x £75 — £1,850 accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications. Further 
details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, to whom applications should be submitted 
by 10th JULY, 1961. 


with membership of the ~ 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Wiggins Teape’s Debenture 


NEVITABLY the fall in gilt-edged prices 

has unsettled the market in industrial 
prior charges. Last week the issue by 
Rolis-Royce of £12 million 63 per cent 
debenture, 1981-86, at 99 failed badly and 
it is now quoted at 14 discount, with a 
gross redemption yield of about 6.7 per 
cent. BICC’s 6} per cent debenture, which 
in the middle of. May stood at a premium 
of 14 on the issue price of 99, is also at a 
discount of 13 per cent offering the same 
yield, Over the last month or so, yields 
on redeemable debentures have risen from 
63-6% per cent to 63-63 per cent ; yields on 
irredeemable debentures by about the same 
amount to 63-6% per cent; and yields on 
preference shares from 63-63 per cent to 
6%-7 per cent. Even so some of the pre- 
ference shares look over-valued. Steel 
prior charges continue to command small 
premiums on their issue prices but these 
are by no means as big as they were when 
dealings first began. Against this sombre 
background, Wiggins Teape has announced 
a £5 million debenture issue before the 
autumn. If the company were to come to 
the market immediately it would have to 
face the possibility of a 63 per cent stock 
at 3 to 4 points discount; no doubt the 
directors would like to delay the fixing of 
terms for a time in the hope that gilt-edged 
will recover from their current worst. 

The company’s appetite for new money 
is big. About £3.6 million was raised by 
a rights issue in January, 1960, and, as a 
consequence of the joint venture with 
British American Tobacco, to expand paper 
making interests overseas, Wiggins Teape 
will receive about £53 million in the next 
two and a half years from BAT’s subscrip- 
tion for 1.8 million shares. The proceeds 
of the rights issue however did little more 
than to cover the cost of the purchase of 
British Waxed Wrapping while the 
proceeds of BAT’s subscription will do no 
more than cover Wiggins Teape’s share of 
the cost of the joint venture. Elsewhere, 
however, the group, which had a cash flow 
of £2.4 million last year, is expanding 
rapidly : capital projects amounting to £3 
million are now under way and the recent 
rise in sales has been reflected in the in- 
crease in working capital from £17 million 
to £203 million. 

Last year gross profits rose sharply from 
£43 million to £6 million, reflecting an 
improvement in results from new develop- 
ments and the inclusion of profits from six, 
against three, converting companies. The 
second half year’s contribution to profits of 
£2.7 million was smaller than the first half’s 
of £3.3 million and from the statement of 
the chairman, Mr L. W. Farrow, it is clear 
that as the months went past profit margins 


were progressively squeezed ; indeed ‘the 
increase in prices towards the end of the 
year was not sufficient fully to offset the 
rise in costs that had already taken place. 
Another reduction of duties on imported 
paper next month is likely to squeeze 
margins further but the chairman says that 
only some of the group’s operations will 
be affected. Sales for the first four months 
of the current year have risen and profits 
are running at about the same rate as they 
did in the corresponding period of 1960. 
There is the possibility that as a result of 
new plants being brought into production 
total sales and profits will rise this year 
even though margins may be lower. On 
the dividend as increased from the equiva- 
lent of 123 per cent to 14 per cent the £1 
shares at 62s. yield 43 per cent. 


Rolls-Royce 


Ht be failure of Rolls-Royce’s debenture 
issue had nothing to do with the trad- 
ing prospects of ihe company. These, to 
judge from the confident tone of Lord 
Kindersley’s statement, are rather better 
than for some time past. What share- 
holders will hope for is that better returns 
will be earned on aero-engines, whose de- 
velopment in recent years has absorbed 
massive amounts from profits. Last year 
the development charge rose to £7}; mil- 
lion ; and this figure excludes research and 
development carried out for British and 
foreign governments. Thus, as the table 
shows, an increase of 12 per cent in sales, 
of which half were exports, resulted in a 
relative small increase in the trading sur- 


plus. But this year, though development 
Develop- 
Group ment Trading Profit 
sales expendi- surplus margin 
ture 

(excl. Royalties) 
£7000 £’000 £’000 % 
[950.5<5 79,872 3,006 4,605 5:8 
67 ..<s 91,175 4,331 4,701 5-2 
SOs ins 95,390 5,837 3,865 4:0 
1959 96,559 5,660 3,902 4:0 
1960 108,347 7,758 4,252 3-9 


expenditure will remain at a high level, 
engine production is already running at a 
higher rate and the company has received 
substantial new orders for engines and spare 
parts. In his statement Lord Kindersley 
restates his objection to the budget proposal 
limiting to £2,000 the tax allowance which 
a buyer can claim on a car used for busi- 
ness purposes. He claims that this may 
jeopardise the future of Rolls-Royce cars, 
which now account for only about 10 per 
cent of total sales. 

Despite the £12 million in new money 
arising from the debenture issue Rolls- 
Royce may still have to have recourse to 
bank loans this yedr. Heavy development 
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expenditure, the spending of nearly £6 mil- 
lion on capital account and another rise in 
working capital commitments resulted in 
a net bank overdraft of £9 million at the 
end of last year, so that the debenture issue 
effectively leaves Rolls-Royce with no more 
than £3 million in cash. But the net cash 
flow may rise above the 1960 level of 
£54 million (excluding development ex- 
penditure) this year. The increase in the 
dividend from I0 to II per cent came as 
something of a surprise last month, but it 
is clear from the report that in raising the 
payment the directors have taken into 
account not only the vast sums ploughed 
back by the company in the past but 
the better prospects ahead. For the 
current year the interim dividend is to be 
doubled to § per cent, so as to reduce the 
present wide disparity between it and the 
final payment ;,on an I1 per cent dividend 
the £1 shares at 43s. 103d. yield § per cent. 


United Steel 


NITED STEEL is more broadly based 

than any other steel company in this 
country and its trading experience mirrors 
that of the industry as a whole. Investors 
in steel equities will find little to cheer them 
in its interim report. Shareholders were 
warned in January that profits before tax 
in the year to September, 1961, were likely 
to fall by between 10 to 15 per cent and 
now they are told that in the 24 weeks to 
mid-March trading profits after deprecia- 
tion fell by 117 per cent to £9} million, 
compared with £103 million for the same 
period in 1959-60. Sales were higher, but 
as the chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, 
had made clear at the annual meeting, 
“ substantial increases in costs with no price 
adjustments ” have occurred. 

The directors add to the gloom by saying 
that they do not expect that the rate of 
activity in the first half of the financial year 
will be maintained as demand for certain 
products has slackened. They say, too, 
that the rise in costs has been such that 
even allowing for the one per cent increase 
in steel prices the fall in profits will be 
bigger than they first thought. They do, 
however, repeat their earlier forecast that 
a final dividend of not less than 73 per cent 
will be paid on the capital as increased by 
the £10 million rights issue in December 
and by the _-»posed one-for-four scrip 
issue. After this report, the {1 shares fell 
to §5s. 73d., to yield 4.4 per cent on the 
indicated dividend of 12.3 per cent on the 
enlarged capital. 


Bleachers’ Association 


HIS big group of finishers struck a 

guarded note of confidence by rais- 
ing its ordinary dividend from 15 to 17} 
per cent, though trading profits were only 
moderately higher at £1,789,000, against 
£1,674,000. Bleachers’ finishing  sub- 
sidiaries contributed nothing to this im- 
provement. Though profits were maintained 
in the first half of the financial year to 
March 31st, the textile revival began to fade 
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and profits earned by these branches over 
the whole year fell by 15 per cent. More- 
over, the chairman, Mr Philip Wright, im- 
plies in his review that the group will not 
commit itself to a costly programme of re- 
equipment unless severe restrictions are 
clamped on imports of finished cloth and 
made-up garments from low-cost producers. 

In following a policy of diversification, 
the group seems to have chosen wisely. 
Midland Leather is one of. the leading 
tanners of leather for shoe uppers. It has 
therefore avoided the troubles that have 
affected tanners of sole leather and it has 


shared in the boom in shoe sales. Bleachers’ 


profits also include eight months’ earnings 
from George Longden, a newly-acquired 
subsidiary in the building trade, whose 
results have been better than expected, while 
Bleachers’ interest in Bolton Engineering 
was raised from 51 to 874 per cent in the 
financial year. 

At 22s., the ros. shares yield 8 per cent. 
So far this year, turnover of the finishing 
branches is comparable with that of a year 
ago. But although the non-textile sub- 
sidiaries are likely to make further progress, 
their higher profits may be offset by lower 
profits from finishing. 


London and Overseas 
Freighters 


HE main point of interest in Mr 

Basil Mavroleon’s statement to the 
shareholders of London and Overseas 
Freighters is about the agreement with the 
Russian government. Nine of the com- 
pany’s tankers will be employed for the 
next three or four years carrying Russian 
oil, guaranteeing LOF a minimum income 
in a seemingly difficult period. Immediate 
prospects in freight markets in Mr Mav- 
roleon’s opinion are no brighter than they 
were a year ago, but the company will not 
be the loser on the Russian agreement if 
freight rates rise, as the charter is linked 
to the “going” market rate. The agree- 
ment was concluded at a time when all but 
three of earlier long-term charters with LOF 
had expired. In earlier years these charters 
held profits up in the face of falling spot 
freight rates but, as they expired, profits 
slumped. In the year to March 31st the 
trading surplus was more than halved, fall- 
ing from £3 million to £1.4 million, and 
gross profits dropped from {1.7 million to 
£307,000. A tax credit, however, raised 
net earnings to £489,000, to cover the ordi- 
nary dividend of 173 per cenit 15 times ; 
but only 40 per cent of the ordinary capital 
now ranks for the dividend as last year 12 
million shares held by the Mavroleon family 
and its associates were converted into re- 
stricted shares which will not rank for divi- 
dends for another three years at least. 

In the current financial year LOF will 
receive two of the five tankers scheduled 
under its modified building programme. 
Arrangements have been made to substitute 
two dry cargo ships for the tanker still on 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


order in Holland and it is hoped to arrange 
similar substitutions for two tankers on 
order in Sweden. In this way it is hoped to 
make LOF’s fortunes less dependent upon 
tankers. At 12s. the §s. ordinary shares 
yield 7} per cent. 


Wine in the West 


HE recent record of John Harvey shows 

what new energies can do for the old 
wine trade. Few companies can have done 
so well in their first three years as a public 
company as this old-established Bristol wine 
and sherry firm and it was not surprising 
that nearly 300 shareholders attended last 
week’s annual meeting at a Bristol hotel. 
They were able to sample the company’s 
wines and all the shareholders have re- 
ceived through the post a half-bottle of port 
and packets of Bath Oliver biscuits. This 
gesture marks the beginning of a campaign 
to add to Harvey’s share in the market for 
port. -Three branded table wines are also 
to be introduced in the autumn. 

The chairman, Mr G. E. McWatters, 
told shareholders that the past year had 
seen the sources of Harvey’s supplies from 
Spain and Portugal consolidated and with 
that achieved the company would now 
concentrate on developing the merchan- 
dising and advertising sides of the business. 
Good results have already been attained, for 
sales of Bristol Dry sherry doubled last 
year following a promotional campaign 
which put the emphasis on serving the 
sherry chilled in warm weather. 

Various acquisitions have provided the 
company with new springboards for expan- 
sion: in London and Birmingham more 
retail outlets have been obtained and the 
recent acquisition of Cater Stoffell and 
Fortt has provided John Harvey with an 


Years to Feb. 28 1959 1960 1961 
(£7000)  ‘£'000 ) (£'000) 
SN as sh ne Sauces 4,137 4,746 5,580 
Trading profit ...... 597 é35 854 
POO OOUNEs 6c cceicce 243 291 313 
Ordinary dividend... 70 92 148 
Ordinary dividend (per 
GUE s stkcatinne 112; 14 2! 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. 


interest not only in Bath Oliver biscuits but 
in licensed grocers’ shops, restaurants and 
a banqueting hall. Expansion has in fact 
already been so rapid that an extension is 
being added to the large bottling and ware- 
housing plant which was opened last year 
at Whitchurch, just outside Bristol. 

At 39s. 6d. the §s. shares are §s. 6d. 
below the peak, but they yield only 2.6 per 
cent. This is discounting a good deal even 
in the expanding world of John Harvey. No 
doubt some part of the sharp rise in the 
price of the shares can be attributed to buy- 
ing on the possibility that John Harvey 
would be taken over, possibly by one of the 
big brewing groups. Indeed, Mr McWatters 
confirmed that there had been approaches, 
though he said no formal offers had been 
made. It is clear, however, that he and his 
fellow-directors want to try to preserve 
John Harvey’s independence and to pursue 
their own policies of expansion. 
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London Stock Exchange 


F RST DEALINGS : May 29 june 12 une 26 
LAST DEALINGS une 9 June 23 july 7 
ACCOUNT DAY lune 20 July 4 uly '8 





= week’s disappointing trade figures 
led to sharp falls in prices of both gilt 
edged and equities. These were particularly 
marked on Monday when anxiety about the 
balance of payments and possible govern- 
ment action to deal with it was accom- 
panied by the reaction to the South African 
government’s latest measures to curb a 
capital outflow. Generally, however, sell- 
ing in all sections of the market was not 
heavy but the jobbers marked prices down 
sharply. At the lower levels some buyers 
reappeared. Thus on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday the Financial Times index regained 
8 of the 17.4 points lost at the end of last 
week and on Monday. Thus based on prices 
over the week to Wednesday The Econo- 
mist indicator fell by 11.1 to 391.2. 

Gilt-edged prices moved erratically 
ahead of Thursday’s Bank rate decision; 
thus War Loan 3} per cent fell a full point 
to a new low of 54. Long dated stocks 
generally showed similar falls but among 
medium dates losses were confined to 
around 4 and to about } in short dated 
stocks, which rallied on Wednesday. 

The picture in the equity market has 
been broadly the same in most sections, 
with a late improvement in prices failing to 
offset the earlier sharp falls. But steel 
shares fell once more following the disap- 
pointing interim statement on Wednesday 
from United Steel, whose shares over the 
week lost 5s. 13d. to §§s. 6d. Colvilles fell 
4s. 44d. to 69s. 6d. while other falls in this 
section ranged up to 3s. Among engineer- 
ing shares Guest Keen fell a similar amount 
to gos. Falls were particularly heavy in 
bank and hire purchase shares: Midland 
Bank now quoted ex the rights and scrip 
issues Closed above the worst but still lost 
7s. 73d. to 80s. and after a gain of 2s. 6d. 
on Wednesday Barclays at 82s. 9d. showed 
a net loss of §s. 3d. United Dominions 
Trust closed at 187s. 6d., a net loss of 
18s. 9d. 

One of the few shares to have registered 
net gains has been London Grocers fol- 
lowing its results ; both its ordinary and 
“A” shares rose by Is. 14d. to 24. 
and 21s. 9d., respectively. There was 
some big selling of Debenhams which lost 
4s. 3d. to 66s. 9d. while House: of Fraser, 
still under the influence of its disappointing 
results, lost §s. 13d. to §9s. 73d. 

In the mining market, both tin and gold 
shares captured the limelight—but for very 
different reasons. On news that the buffer 
stock of tin was exhausted tin shares rose 
sharply ; leading the advance was Tronoh, 
gaining 17s. 3d. to 82s. 6d. The curb on 
non-resident transactions in South African 
shares brought sharp falls and the London 
discount on Johannesburg prices widened 
to 20 per cent or more. Anglo American 
and Western Holdings both fell 7s. 6d. to 
121s. 3d. and 111s. 3d. respectively while 
De Beers fell 6s. 3d. to 123s. 9d. 
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Price, Price, | Net Yield, Gross : } | | 
Prices, 196! BRITISH FUNDS June June, june 21, Yield, Prices, 1961 |. Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, | LA 
: AND 14 21 1961 june 2!, : Dividends STOCK T361 14, | june 1 21, Cove 
igh “| tow | SRRRSERD (SECIS. enps. | 00s 4 1961 | High | Low (a) (6) (c) eed 
Se & és. d. e e | | i 
92'2 | -89'5i¢ | Savings Bonds 3% 91% | le | 4 ON S57 Blogg | esp | Sal Fb. Barclay DISCOUNT & He (88/- 82/9 | 3-14 | 
100! 99! Cc 4159 9929 9911 2s 9 4:19 <€ / / } b We cases /: /' 
32 e\ | Consertied Si Fe: «+02 +256 7! ast] Sogn ts ore |7a | Fal 9 bi Oates e. £1 93/6 90/- | 3-56 
967e = 95316 Exchequer 3%........+- | 26716 | P6%6 80/- (58/7, | 6 a! 7 b} Lloyds............0. fi 74/- | 72/3 3-01** 
WOiM se | (O08 | Trensory Sigve.---+-+---s0; Opts | oes ee 7 |S 8 rr] 26/42 | 7h | 7 0] 8 bl Marting oil 5/- 24/3 | 23/6 | 3-19 
932932 | 92!g | Exchequer 2!2% ......-- ao.) oe.) a 2S Se ae tae 8',a| 10!,b| Midland............. El 87/7!x¢¢ 80/-tt | 3-75** 
991937 | 98'2 | Conversion 434%. .....+--+- | 994 | 9% 7 310 | SBS Foy | 737: | Z°a| 7°b| Nat Provincial ....... £1 | 87/- 83/3 3-36 | 
9873. | 963!32 Conversion'4!2%........... 97% | 97% | 313 7 S10 4 |95/6 | 58/9 | 5:20 | 7!y2b | Westminseer ‘B’...... £1 | 83/- 79/6 | 3-35 | 
1015;, | 98! | Exchequer 5',% ........-.. 97%ig | Big 3910 FSIS 7 | aag 37/3 | «8 b| 64 | Australia&N.Z...étp.p. > 44/- | 43/3 | 5-55 | 
Bite | 81 | Funding 3%... Gin lle | 416 7 § 3 BI I say- | 47/- | 4 @| 6 b. Bk. Lond. &S.Amer..£l 49/- | 47/9 | 4-19 | 
ms Funding 47%... -- 2 2 . 2 3) (6242 €21314 | $1-85c | $2-05¢ | Bank of Montreal....$10 £237, £23! | 3-01 | 
79!3\¢ | 77716 | Savings Bonds 3% | me | 4 2 303, (27, |= 8 c\ 9 c\ BankofNewS. Wales€20 283, 5: 14g 
847— | 8234 | Savings Bonds 2!,% ..... 1964-67 | 8436 83516 415 5 S17 GI) Aa 133/51, | 10 ¢| 5 a Barclays D.C.O....... £| 38/6 37/3 | 5-37 
7211 70 Savings B 3° 1965-75 | 715 707 415 | 6 410/ 4 ys 
I6 See SEES FA --- «~~ 8 e | | | 64/9 | 48/- Sa! aiizd | Chareered...-:.2..-; €1 59/3 | 55/9 |. 5-38** 
83!5,, Bil, Fanding'So «. ics... evs 9 | 83", 823, 417 2 6.3.6 £21 £145, | 5/- a 10/- | Hongk’g. & Shang. . _ $25 £1B', £18!, 4:05 
97'2 | 93%, Wictory 4%... e..se0e- 1920-76 | 971, 965, 3 0 7 | 4 13 IIE] 70/6 S3fs i (3:46 oa, | Nat. Com. Bk: Scot... .10/- 62/3 60/3 | 2-74 
85!, 833, | Conversion 3'2%.........-: 1969 | B43, 84!, 414 3 | 6 5 10 [£295,, £25!5)¢ $2-32!2¢/$2-3712c) Royal Bk. Canada....$10 £28! £271 2-98 
935,, | 90 Conversion 5% .........++- 1971 | 90%1,* 90" 455 | 6 6 4 |II9/6 | 96/3 8'2a 10 b | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 115/6 109/9 | 3-37 
B5ihig 92 Conversion $145... «2.6... 1974 927, 92'4 3 19 10 6 2 9 | 40/3 34/6 | Sa 10 6 | Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 37/- 36/9 | 8-16 
73's | 70 Treasury 3'2%.......0.- 1977-80 | 70%, | 70 410 4 6 4 SI1165/- | 95/- | 22!g¢] 221,¢;} Hambros ....... fl fp. 137/6 1137/6 | 3-64 # 
72\4 | 697 Treseury 3°49 . =. 522008 1979-81 707, 70', | 410 0 6 S 31] 89/6 59/6 2'2a 5 b | Schroders........... £1 78/6 77/6 | 1:94 a 
97716 923, Funding 5'2% .....-.++- 1982-84  935,* 923,* | 316 9 6 | 414 60/6 50/3 | 6!4a 6'4b | Union Discount ...... él §3/- 5I/- 6°10 a 
59!, 55'4 Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | S6!, 55'4 47 1] © 3 7!) a7q, | we0,| 5 | 13 b| Bowmaker ......:-: S/- 2N/Tly-2/4tg | 4-2 | 1g 
881, | 843g | Treasury 5% .........-- 1986-89 | 855, 843, 49 0!.6 4 5/1} 23/6 17/9 92a 9!2b | Lombard Banking ...5/-  20/- 18/6 5:14 
63! 16 595g | Funding 3'9% ........ 1999-2004 | 605,* 595,* 4 3.3 6 3 61}21/9 IS/- | Tb 5 a, Mercantile Credit ...5/- 18/6 17/4', 3-60 iy 
945 89316 | Treasury 5'9%.........- 2008-12 | 90!, 894 318 0 | 6 6 2! f10/- 155/- | 22'26b 4 a. United Domins. Tst. ..£1 206/3 (87/6 | 2-83 2'; 
6533 61'316 Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 625, | 617%, 4 0 5 612 7f 
59\4 54 War Loan 3'2%....... after 1952 | 55 54!g 319 5 6 9 10f BREWERIES, Etc. | 
59 541g | Conv. 3!2%...... after Apr. 1961 | 55!g 5414 319 9 6 10 1If] 31/3 | 20/- Toa | 12! b | Bass .........-e eee 5/- | 26/6 | 25/3 | 3:% | 2 
50’, | 46ls Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 47!, 46!4 40 2 6 tl Tf] 42/- | 31/- | Whe G @T PON ios ceesace 10/— | 35/1', | 36/- || 3-47** = 2', 
44 | 395g ey ae rae | 40!,* 395, 247, ok 6 5S ilf _— | ie | ae : a eS 2 pedi towns ios 20/6 | 19/72 | 2-68 2 
WN vis weet - . 
43, | 39% | Treasury 21,%... after Aor. 1975 | 40lp 39% 3:18 & = & BIOL | TIS | Taiz | 187 | ind Coope TA. ....5/= | 14)4i,* 13/1012" 4-32** 
915;6 | 89g | British Electric 412%. .... 1967-69 | 907, 9035 6 Ft OS ae mi ee 7',b | Teacher (Distillers) . ~ 36 | 35/- 2-80 {| 2! 
tig | 733 iti ic 3° | 743, 3 oe eT | 220) | 36/- | 2 
aie) ee | eo 307 tenes eee ee | ee 1 ag Sg 1 Ss St hm- 7879 | 12 8) 6 a | Watney Mane........ 96/6 95/-* | 3-79 2 
| ritis' GRFEE Boe. osc i 4 } Ps | : ee reas j : 3 
Bi7, | QOle | British Electric 444%.....1974-79 | 90% | 80, | 4 4.6 | 6 3 Stilts 06/6 S a) 19 6 | Whicbresd "A ti Pe Ee A} Oe 
73', 703, British Electric 314%. .. «1976-79 | 713, 703, 410 5 | 6 4 6! | BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. | > 
847, 82'g | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 84 83! 490 | 6 a SY 96/9 70/3 a% B',b Associated Portland...£1 93/6*  8193* 3-08 23, 
81'346 7946 | British Gas 3'49%........ 1969-71 | 81 803, 413 1 | 6 S 21} 28/1!, | 23/7', 4 a| 7', b | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 27/- 23/7! 5:29 2! 
593, | 5536 | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 563,¢ | 55!4 48 2 | 6 4 21] 26/10!, 18/3 6 a! 10 b_ Richard Costain..... 5/- 20/7! 19/4'g | 4-13-23, 
7S''ig | 7334 British Transport 3% ... . 1968-73 748 7334 416 8 6 5 41) 13/- 10/41, | 10 b 5 a Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- | 10/7! 10/6 | 7-14 2 
807, 77'2 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 78! 4* 77'4 478 6 4 O/ | 18/6 12/4! 6 a 14 b | International Paints ..4/— 13/6* 12/10'2*, 6-21 1, 
61756 57''1¢ | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 585g* 573,4* 4ll 6 6 5 Il yrs Sele ame a | os | a. oonnde Pr aie give | 4 3 
3c | c | Rugby Portland ..... - . 
\ 28/4'2 | 22/3 7!9a| 12!2b Taylor Woodrow....5/- -23/1!, |. 23/4'2 | 4-28 il, 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND | Price, Ses oni 167/1',  128/- 17'b | 7',a | Wall Paper Defd...... fl 143/114" 130/-% | 3-85 33, 
- |June 14, | June 21, une 21, } } 
High ee CORPORATION STOCKS 1961 1961 1961 CHEMICAL 
—— 29/3 ate : a | “ . ance To: 3 27/1", 25/102 | 3-86 2 
- dd. — 10! \ ee ee - i 15 | 3- 
82', 79'4 ee ae ees 1965-69 | 807, 80!, 611 oO! ae 43/9 ? Lae b | 4 *e| Sian yoehees euad ee we fl a " } - ¥ | . 13, 
.- = om tebe eaten este eee eee eee ae = ." : ‘3 5 Otis Ames, |: Oige |«  TisB OCC. :. iceccewpasas £1 | 73/10', | 71/10',| 3-83 | 2 
2 NG a6 ns @ cass wink a ns emdee Oo - 1 9 | 5 - i Monsanto........... 5/- x , 2! 
1Ol'g | 98 | New Zealand 6% .............0c0s. 1976-80 | 99 --+6 cae te i a eee | le Ee ; 
80', 72 cena a Gils cs caceaed oe : os ; 7 of i DRAPERY & STORES } 
8i 75 oO are eee 1965-67 | \4 I, 36/- | 24/- 4 a} 8 b | Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 29/- 29/3 2-05 2! 
59 56 Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 563, 5634 8 13. O/ a3 j 38/6 20 b | 7'3a | Montague Burton... ‘10/- 38/71, ae 3-25 2 : 
945, 91 Agricultural Mortgage 5'9% ......... | S| 944 91* 6 6 211] 74/3 48/- 13'3b | 5S¢a Debenhams........ 10/- | 71/- 66/9 2-88 i 
89 85! Birmingham 414% ......-.eseeeeeeee 1967-70 | 86',* | 85!,* 6 6 0! | 59/4!, | 45/- 7',a Oe tM Pec esctosva 5/- | 57/3 ‘ 55/- 3-41 | 2 
923, | 891, Bristol 5% ae ee 1971-73 | 90', 89! 6 4 01/1] 70/3 50/- 20 a 25 »b House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 64/9* | S9/7'2*| 3:77 | Vig 
93 893, Corporation of London 5'4% ........ 1976-79 | 90!,4 893, 6-4 O17} 21/1', | 17/3 5 a 7!3b | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | 18/24 17/T'4 2-80 2'4 
483, 44's Las Ee wa idiacat widkehee sos 0d after 1920 | 45! 44\, 61S Of 1117/6 93/7', 15 a) 32'!26 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 115/3 112/9 2-H I', 
B9ig 863, Rtas 6b penennvekaeeanebe aes 1980-83 | 87! 863, 6 4 0/1] 80/9 52/3. | 1S a| 30 b} United Drapery ..... 5/- | a | 72/3 3-11 13, 
93 Sy PONG MING 35k ks cee aci cdc daete 1980, 91! 90!; 6 4 01] 62/1, | 54/6 25 b| 105,a, Woolworth......... 5/- | 58/- | 56/- 3:20 | tN, 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO. | 
48/6 40/- S a} 10 bs ABA. .....ccsccccees 1 | 1 41/9 | 40/9 26 1 i 
- 15/S'4 | 11/4!2 hot oe Electronic Inds..5/—") 11/10! | W1/4'2 | ww |. 
62/3. | 50/41. | 4 a) 9b) BALCC........ feeeces £1 61/9 60/3. | 4:48 2 
- — .% | — — 14/7' | 11/4, 7'26 | 5 a | Crompton Parkinson.5/—  13/33,*| 12/9* | 4:90 2! 
$ $ 5 1 $ ~- <0) os | Bye | cn Record...... Oy. | im om 3-70 2, 
| - | - 2 ee: ee = . 4 
SET ainiean ae ae ea ee a ke 5 Elliott-Automation. . .5/- ' ' . + 2 
atch. Topeka ... | 25%, | 25% | Boeing........ 45 | 45'g | Int. Harvester... 5379 | we ine | 3el 9 b conte. fi sso |3era72 | soe | ti, 
Can. Pacific..... | 25'g | 24 Celanese ...... 3934 | 39'4 | Inter. Nickel... | 75!'4 | | G 1 El . ra | | : 

: | | | 39/6 | 29/6 Ss 6t: F's eneral Electric...... 34/3 | 34/3 | 5-84 2 
Pennsylvania .... | 135g 13! | Chrysler ...... 427, | 46 Inter. Paper.... | 32! nN2/9 47/- @ae | - Stab.| C..A& Pareeas....s.:- £1 60/- | 58/- | 4:31 | 4 
Union Pacific ... | 33'g | 325, | Col. Palmolive . | 437g | 443g | Kennecott..... 85! 52/3 38/6 3ina| 6!sb) A. Reyrolle.......... fi 45/6 | 44/6 | 4-38 | 2% 
Amer. Electric .. | 665g | 66 Crown Zeller. . | 58! | 55 | Monsanto...... 52 63/- 45/3 20 af 25 °c. Thorn Electrical..... S/- 56/6 | $5/- 2:27 | 4! 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . [118 117 Distillers Seag.. | 40 | 39!2 | Nat. Distillers...  29'g } | | " 
Cons. Edison.... | 8l'g | ~~ ome phen a ae EL perme 183, | ENGINEERING | | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 5534 | 523, iow Chemical . I'g | 787g | Procter Gamble 803, ' Wil jes 1 : 

Standard Gas... | 53g | 53 | Du Pont....... 219 214% | Radio Corpn... 597 a lite See) fat Ce at aia | Sanot,| Sor | 2! 
United Corpn. .. 8!, 8', | East. Kodak.... |106'g |106', | Sears Roebuck. 655, 8/4! 6/- Se 9 b | Cammell Laird...... S/- | 6/4! i 6/3 2 9-60 | 
Western Union.. | 43'g | 435g | Ford Motor.... 883, 873g | Shell Oil ...... 4033 33/9 24/715 10 a| 20 b| Internat. Combust. ..5/- 27/71, | 25/9 |} 5°83 | ta 
PURO sor gucncs 77'g | 74'4 | Gen. Electric... | 64'g | 6234 | Socony-Mobil .. 453, 9/i', | 6/1! — | “— | Rich'ds'ns. Westg'th. 10/- “6/tit, | 6/10! . << 
Aiuminium ..... 335, 35 General Foods . 813, | 82!, | Stand. Oil Ind... 5175 2 28/10! 22a 91, b Swan Hunter ........ fl 34/9 4 32/ 2} &-10 | 2! 
Amer. Can...... 4i'4 | 41!) | General Motors | 4534 | 45'4 | Stand. Oi! NJ... | 453, 17/4! | 13/6 2 5 a! Nil b| Jolin Thompson ..... S/-  14/1t'4| 14/9 1-69 te 
Am. Smelting... | 70'2 | 667s Goodyear ..... | ord oi" Union Carbide. 142', 33/10', | 21/8'4 ti7ga |. $55gb | Coventry Gauge....10/— 32/11, | 31/10!2| 3-84 ay 
Am. Viscose .... 58 57 8 | Gulf eter se% j 39 38 8 | U.S. Steel ..... | 85'4 /9 51/6 j #220 b | Alfred Herbert ...... €)} | 73/3 70/10'3 3-92 { 13, 
Anaconda ...... S9'g | 5734 | Heinz......... 54!) 53'2 West. Electric.. 4434 78/- 66/- 7'5a| 12!2b | Allied Ironfounders...£1 | 6g/- 68/6 5:04.| 2 
Beth. Steel...... 44'g | 43', | Int. Bus. Mach.. - (475 | Woolworth.... 79's 110/- | -86/- 5 “7 OO hh | Es cos. 08eec ces £1 | 96/6* | 92/-* 3-26 | 2! 
| ! 36/10!, | 24/9 MO) 8. @ TESA. ies .10/— | 26711, | 25741 4-60 | 2% 
Standard and Poor's Indices eee: 14/9 | 12/3 8'b| 4!2a | George Cohen...... 5/~ | 13/6 | 12/6 5-20 | 2!; 
7 4 alee 177/6 |129/6 | 15 ¢} 22 | Davy-Ashmore ....... £1 162/6 150/- 3-33**, .. 
108/7', | 78/6 | 5a b | Guest Keen.......... £1 | 93/- | 90/- 3-56 | 3! 
1961 425 Yield 25 Yield Yield Govt. 31/- 22/- 4a 2 b | Head Wrightson..... S/- | 24/- | 23/- 3:48 | 3 
Industrials % Rails % Unibicies | % Bonds 100/3 | 68/3 | 5a 7 b| Metal Box........... £1 | 87/6" | 86/6" o.99 | 2", 
iis é 24/- | 15/6 10 b 4 a_ Ransome & Marles...5/- | 19/- 18/- 3-89 | 3 
May 24 | 69-99 | 2-85 | 33-34 | 4-85 | 59-95 | 3-22 | 91-57 50/6 | 34/6 | 8 bj 3 a/| Renold Chains ;...... fl) 44/9 | 42/- | S24 | 
~ 31 | 70-46 | 2-83 | 33-05 4:89 | 59-35 3-25 | 91-46 44/\'. | 29/7', | 10 a@| 17!2b | Simon Engineering --5/~ | 40/6 | 39/412 | 3-49 | 2 
June 7 | 70-57 2-83 | 33-04 4-89 59-23 3-23: 90-39 85/6 69/- él) .2 8 Tube Investments. .... £i 72/9 71/6 3-92 | 2% 
Ry 69 -86 2-89 32-64 4°95 | 58-81 3-28 90-49 38/4',  28/- 2'5b;} =67!yb | Vickers ............. £1 35/3 | 33/9 §-93 | 14 
» 2t | 68°99 | 2-92 | 32-15 5-03 57-94 3-33 89-96 = 64/6 ~~ | ee ane Khoen: Se ole | aoe | 3-80 | :, 
‘ ‘ ‘ --- - /- 27/6 a b a uckham - | 36/-* | 34/6" | 3-99 | ‘ 
425 Industrials :—High, 71-25 (May 17 ow, 60-87 (jan. 3) | 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in €. l| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. tt Ex all. 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Fin al dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution of ts. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To tatest date. 
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Prices, 1961 
ivi ORDINARY Prices. 1961 Last 
h T 2 . } 
High | Low | (6) STOCKS ne 14, |June 21, | June. ec « ORDINARY | Price, | Price | Yield, | 
pa . ’ u , 
sapien aati a a eee Se a 2 aa ; E High Low (a) (6) (c) | TOCKS 1961 | isi us _. oy 
; j . = == SS — — ee 
wy- |i93 | i e| 16 ce) an el ° . : 
Ty ‘ ied Suppliers ....10/- | 21/- | 19/9 . Yo Ye MISCELLANEOUS 
15/- a Lb 21 ‘ 10 2 Ret, Eelids Ponte. iz | | 4/3 13) ‘ +38 ave the S65 40 b | 20° a | Assoc. British Picture. 5/- | 57/- 58/3 | 
15/6 | 12/9 | $4%2b| #2hi20 Bowel wanes asses a 1 | 64/- | 61/6 | 3-90 | 24 | 51/9 | arya = : = ‘ Assoc ” Television ‘A’ 3 at 31/- | 72 2 
07/3 oR 10 b| 2!2@ | International Tea ih 7 we | 34/3 2/~ 623b| 3!34 | Brith March | 3-00 | 2 
35/6 | 26/10,| 9 b| S'a| Ranken gover | 3-98 | ta] ise? | (99 | Sel 7 Bl Brwen Oxygen... 5 | 23 | 32 
| PRATIRS «ce eee 4 a iti ; 
Cad TERE SAE wie a . Be. he) et le. 5) aetceen..- | 4-98 | 2% 
20/10, | 18/4. | 9 b| § o| Uneaten ‘i wea, | 4-96 | 2" | 73/9 | 37/- | I4-4e| 6 o| Glaxo ccse | 260 | 3 
” - MK a vectcewsees 18/415 | 3: ™ “dec @ PO ads caccavie! Es 4 
ihe Ge as ¢| 55<a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. “ive 69/9 els 2 | = bs, 57/6 | 48/9 i 6 So tiene a re 7 = | 2-50** 33, 
se lean .2| 15 b| Gallaher .......... Oye | Syit, | sere | a0 | 2 tae | 2303 5 a b | Hoover ‘A’ wile lene | aml a 
: Seo) Ho Ss eceaes SS RR? SE | SB ee (BR | Bal SO] he: |i, we | 318 | 2! 
| LCT. eee ee ener - | . 
78/9 | 60/9 3! 2 ee £1 | 95/7',* 95/3* 2:3% 3 
Us'e | Ue | 50 a | 155 b | Britannic... 5/- || 131 | 34 7/3 | S0/0| 10°S| ‘62a | Powell Dufteyne’...i0/- | 36/— | 35/3 | st | de 
So Swe eateize Watsi7e | Contes tee tie aye | 7i/tor, | 69 E80 ett Bel dal ee Remini 2 8/- | 28/ity | 29/7 | 338 | 32 
76/9 |103/9 | 20 a| 40 b| Gen w Life...8/6|28 =| 27 | 1-06 | 2. | 43/3 | 32/10" Jina 20 | Rank Organisation. ..5/— | 30/7! | 29/- | 3-88** 23 
60/6 | 42/71, | 38 o| 4% B Generel Accident....5/- \167/6 '163/9 | 1-83 | *. |39/- |27/6° 2022 16'2b | Schweppes ......... 5/- | 40/9 | 40/- | 3-00 ae 
391, | 23%, = ¢) ae Guerdion omit eae 5/- | 50/- 51/38 | 2-60%* -. 129 CC] DB ec | Sears ‘A’ ......cc0e- 5/- | 37/2'4l| | 35/4! : ne 
gal & General..... N } . /3 /- Bl,a i sans all /4'i] 3-53 2! 
tee latins © empl ei Mars 33/9 | 2.99 | Teese (140/38 aidan! 470 | Turner & Newall...--€1 | 70/- | 64/44 | 3-73 | 2 
7. 56/3 | 420, a | $70, b | Pearl os ceveeees 5/- 240/- 235/- | 3-13 $6/6 |140/3 | 9-0420| 15-5b | Unilever <= -......; £1 144/3141/9 | 7) | 2c 
182/- 40/9 50° 30 3¢ se ential ‘A’....... 4/- | 23! | 23!5 2-90 2/6 12 16 8 a} 13 b| Unilever N.V. 12 #1. | 1013 103 2- 3'4 
129/3 |105/7! Das con nacicreinc’ 5/- 1539/3 |168/9 i 5 a| 10 b| United Glass........ - | 18/6 Pp 1am 
/ 05/7 7',a| Jl'gb| Royal Exchange ...... £1 13/6 ae | ss | 42/1', | 31/- t4!ga | t105¢b | United Molasses . gfe | 3/3 | 32/3 7.59 - 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | 
18/10', | 15/3 12!2b 7 Briti SHIPP | 
3 °| 2a ritish Motor . pee 5/- | 16/4'2 | 15/5'4 | 6: 46/3 | 36/- 6! ! | Bei , ING } | 
TR) A A 5/- | 78/6 Wn | $30 | 7 | 20/- s/t, | S7c| 6 2¢| Conard ee Cr | ters? | tsa, | 9-00 | 
es wi, 2°] I2'"¢ | Rootes Motors tai lage | “G/2 ae" | oe foe kas | 10 ¢| 10 c | France Fei 0. nis |n/-?| ose | 
ee [Mc baton cc eee he ™ ess 42 ' 
Bin we | S| doe RG aaa ate lets | Se Se UGA.) Pe) gb Pe 8 ie, 2 
we i 31.a| 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 18/I'2 | 17/- | 7: 17/9 | 12/73 | oe | Ee ne ooees. £1 40/9 | 40/10!) 5-38 | 
33/3 | 28/12 | 10'9| 5 b | Hawker Siddeley... £1 30/5', | 29/9 35 | aia ST? | 2 |S 7E] SE | Ree ean ee | tayate| tafe? | 68s 
25/101 34/- t5'2b | +4 @| Dowty Group......10/— | 36/- 4) at 7-13*% 0% ies 8c 5 ¢ | Royal Mail........... £1 | 16/7'2 | 15/6 6:45 
Aye | ete 3!3a| I2!2b | Dunlep Rubber ...10/= | 28/104 | 26/3 | 6:03 | 2 
33/3 |23/- | ‘9°a| 2175 | brened Seeel.......8 (ay. "|= | 451 | 3 fava |66 | 6 o| 00 — | | | 
46/3 | 36/- ressed Steel........ 5/- | 25/6 23/- 6-52 | II | b | Colvilles ..... | 73/10!, ; 
, 10 <| 15 ¢| Triplex Holdings ...i0/— | 44/2 | 43/10!2| 3-42 | 3° | 49/0 | a1/ila B38 48/6 > | 94/41, | $2 | 28 
| ES 42/- °| 30/4, | 8 b| 4° ay ieaeae 42/10'p | 41/42) 5-32 | 3!2 
| a) -_ 40 a| 50. b| Anglo-American... .10/— 128/9  121/3 | yan | ote tome | 38/4. | 7hb| 5 a| Steel Co. of Wales... Eh a sean Loe ts 
De fet | tes] Saleceemremsane ten fae gg | ree” | se] ff) Reet Bas a | EB | 
68/6 40/- 40 | General Mining ...... £1 | 86/3 82/6 | 8-48 | 2 2 ~ a | John Summers veese sell | 54/41 . SI -* 3 2 
A BE ae | 2s] Bt) Sete Be Ss | S| fe Be | oS) be) Gaeta Be | ES 
125/- | 81/2 | 100 b| 70 | Free State Gedaid .S/- | 90/- | 05/7", | 9-93 | 22 ’ rn poereyeyeeens £1 | 61/3 | 59/4'2 | 5-05 | 3! 
bale | aio = ° 3 b | Hartebeestfontein ..10/— | 46/3 | 44/6" 1124 * | TEXTILES | 
ie hoe lie bl % President Brand ..... 5/-| 50/9 | 51/3 | 10-73 | 1 | 42/72 | 33/6 | § a! 7b | English Sewing C £\ I | 
4 28/6 | 15/9 & Western Holdings . .:5/- 118/911 /3 8-99 | in 31/10h, | 23/\"2 | 5 a| 10 b| Fine Setenere. otton : | 3742 Ae, 23 I 
... | 83a | Winkelhaak........ = Ina | | Lancashire Cotton .... : 
73/3 | S8/- | Ming | 365 | Chareered 2-0-2 io/- 2/3 | 20/72 | | a | Ay/e? | 36/7 el Tae) a. iH $9/lt2 | Se/10h oth 
W1/7'2 | 8/3 12'9b| 41! - Anglo-Amer..10/~ | 59/9 | 56/6 | 14-16h | 2 13/1', | 10/1'2 | 14° b| 6 @| Mingworth Morris. . .4 m1 se | 3 
62 | Rhod. Sel c | & orris...4/— | 11/7'y | tI/t! ; 
' 36/12 | 4/10! | 108800 | aie | Roan Selection Ta. -5/- | 10/1. | 9/9 | Bah) 2415773 | S076 | ‘uel! Tab Wert Riding Worsted “gl |72/~" | 71/-" | 5:92 | 2” 
* ‘enemas ise | 28/9 ; 4 | 20/7! 16/1" | Woolcombers........ | 32/- 31/- 6°45 2 
81/6 64/- Slag 133 b Sean y /: / 24/6 15-31 i! 2 3 ¢| 6 c | Bradford Dyers £1 | 17/3 ! 
159/41, \110/- | 100° | 150 °b Consoliiated Zinc....€0 | 72/- | 70/6 | 8-67 | ta, | 16/24 | i279 (39,6 | 7,0 | Calico Printers. ..... 5/- | oe | cee oe at 
$152ln, $104 | $1-50c | $1-50c | » Oefd. Reg. -5/- 130/- '123/9 | 10-10 | 134 | 33/10'2 | 43/6 se .. _ | Coats, Patons & B.... Se |weel coe 
‘ ec | internat. Nickel ...n. 139 4 | 13/7!, | 10/9 3 sees £1 | 46/6 | 45/10'2| 5-45** 2 
; 2/6 Piaion | “Pine |“a7ig. | London Yinwnncccniaie I/®, (avis, | Bie SE BG Ba estate ES ES 
cf ae | 33 | tae | W's | Trench esc sccclsse | aes? | eae? | azeed 0? a a ee 
ee ee eee eee = STS, LAND & . | 
PROPERTY 
61/6 47/- 313.0 tsb | Briti oll | 70/- 52/6 12'4a! 25 b| Al 
. citish Petrol ma 2 | Alliance Trust....... 5/= | | 
sit |r | We| feat] tomntesen ct go | | res | ae] | Bet) ee | Sean ale 
a dat i ioy- | 44/9" | 4173" | 4-85 | 20 oS Wieden. ...3/ | 19/4, | OS Th | 134 
3 £156 | £1059 | 10-230 | 13-64b | Royal | j= | aa | aise | 4-05 | 2% |$5/2 | S6/34 | 28, ¢) 220 | Ci ea jee | 208, |3 
yal Dutch....... : 1 2 : ity Contre Prope. . .5/~ | ~ ; : 
4 139/7'2 108/9| f8!30 | f12!2b | Shel Tempers et sO \iaerey’| 39 | 3 To, | He ae! ae | City Lond. Real Rea \se3 jess | oer lat 
| 1/3 | 27/9 | ae | we | Uleramar sagt ('30/gU i2e/eu | 5-295) 3 | 67s tig | 40a | 18,08 | Hudson's Bey -..... fi | 0% | Se | 334 | 1 
Te Vie, wate ae Su oe ee » 1O/= ~ aaa aoe | a b | Land Securities. 10/- : 4 
39/6 sees | 36/—- | 34/3 I- 
f 14/7, | 9/10,| 8 bb) 5 a) Dany Fi ‘ WEWEPPERS Ps | | 16 | 26/9 | Wee} Ida | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/~ | 35/7! | 3S/1!5 ais 
914 | irror........ - 13/1! : 
i ar eee Le ee Te 4 gunmen 
: 56/6 44/- : a gue | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 59/6 | 57/3 4-80 | I! a 40/6 $2'2a | #25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 44/ | 43/3 
4 34/3 | 37/6 a ot mee pe ge ge gt | S0/-* | B/S | 6-46 | Mia | 33/6 :| 28/9 | 19 b| 13 | Jokai (Asam) ....... | aie |S | ines | 2 
6 | 25/6 So) te | ee ees: - 1/9 | 4-83 | In| 6/0 - ove | Nuwara Eliya........ £1 | 9/9 ome 
id e ¥ 4 /10',| 5/2! 12! | / 10/6 ia 1 
DSS bere | 1h | fo 8 Wii raed 8p. | alae | Bae | Maw BS] 2) Ba | fees | Bb | Cemtsetenanseg/| Gis | 3 ieee | 
1 | /- /3 12!3@ | 37!,b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 8t/- ne 15-65 2 
i, | The 2 Economist | Indicator (1953= 100) ae ee a — 
a ast] tniewor | Yield % | —— UNIT TRUST PRICES 
i. Se , — — $$$ | Allied Investors: a | bene 21 May 24 
QN4 Y 24 426-9 4-31 Elect. & Ind. D.. | 11/5! 12/2 \ ' Save & Pros. Gp.: June 21 
13, =. 421-1 4:36 Metais & Mins. . | 15/6! | 10/S'. 11/2 | Insurance Units. | 18/0! 19/2! 
2 | .» 3f 412-7 447—| High Low ims. . | 15/6! 16/S'2* | 15/1'2 16/0! | Bank | -| See ‘sae | Om Ge 
|: es 2 | nsurance. | 7/8'2 8/2! ¥ | 
22 | o.s 8 [aa | 394 | eM tie Oaks | 5/7 | Bank Units .... | 10/4 We? | 95 lover. | 
3, | * . . . . ife Units | 5/10! 1 nvestmens: Tst.. | | 
. Unie Tat, Fund: Crosby Capital. | 7/11 8/513 Wal Ad, 
32 Financial Times Indices AE&GUn. Tst. | 17/5!2 18/2! 16/6!g 17/3! ee Income. | 5/2 5/6!2 5/- : o/3Nq7 
2", 1961 | Ord. | Ord. as | ae | Commonwealth | 1/482 12/18 10/6 11/3 ine... ie. Slo, 7/3". 7/92 
5. | Sete tae | Set | cee | RT | teens] | "Sia 
june 15 | 336-6 465 et a aaa | =| ~—s Second é 
2 me 6 | 6-19 | 12,454 | SecondM&G. | 10/23, 10/9'2* | 9/53, 10/-* Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 
24 a 2 | 72 $5 -06 6-25 | 14,145 | SSG Gon Toe. | 13/8, /tia aa St Shield Un. Fund | 14/41, 15/3 13/9 
e " 20 | ds | 47 | Sees | 6a7|  Issis id. Ind. & Gen. | 10/814 11/344 | 9/9! 10/4 14/7! 
3 » 2h Ss sas a ih 84-46 | 6-29! — 15, | ‘aa Dillon Walker: | 
» 365°7 (May 15). roo ‘ i 
— Bia Oy 1 1995100. $" (205: so ie (15/4 t63e | 14/3 15/2 a Age A 
a — ~ : | see | 1 1/0, 11/8! | 10/7 11/3 Unic Trust . / | 4/92 S/tly | 
i Dav “A ve . 25%. P . ° rinters. - a — eS 6/tt 7/42 | -6/5!2 6/11 | 
avy-Ashmore, : Distillers. 15%. Glaxo, 15° 5 ee artere . it ; 
Midland Bank, 15%; Calculated on the ex ae i “Guardian, 262;%- _ Guinness 2%. ‘Hawker Si ' a oe , 
’ ; -all price. Rank O at . o- awker Siddeley, 10-6% Ind Cc T.A., 129 : ne irror, 9: 
rganisation, 22'3%. | Thomson Pref'd. Ord., 45%. Tronoh,  Coore, Unient at merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105%. 


15-6%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 17, 1961, there was an “above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £28,032,000 compared 
with a deficit of £342,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £36,404,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure “below-line” of £756,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £158,274,000 compared with 
£206,991 ,000 in 1960-61. 





April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
360, 961, | ended | ended 
£'000 Estimate to to June | June 
1961-62 | June 18, | June 17, 18, 17, 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax... . |2,728,500} 258,789| 302,905] 18,658| 25,236 
RE cs aban 210,000} 22,500; 26,600} 1,300) 1,600 
Death Duties «.| 240,000] 49,800) 63,600] 3,800) 5,900 
SONS. 5ccnbis 94,000 19,900 23,100} 1,100) 2,600 
‘Profits tax, EPT ~ 
and EPL..... 325,500} 43,300} 52,300] 4,200) 5,200 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000} 394,289) 468,505] 29,058; 40,536 
Customs....... 1,550,000] 318,608) 342,340] 28,061| 31,183 
seme. ..sss055 960, 202,055; 195,455} 2,355) 4,065 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 520,663) 537,795 935,248 


Motor Duties .. 


PO (Net Recpts) 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 


Sundry Loans 
aoe 205,000 


eeeeee 


Ordinary 
‘Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 
dated a > 


“ Above-line” Surplus - _ _ — 

OF TOG 5 cho assccns 136,227; 85,632) 36,404; 28,032 
“ Below-line ” Net Expen- 

Bere® . 6c ccvcccsesss 70,764| 72,642} 8,203 756 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 206,991| 158,274] 44,607) 28,788 
Net receipts from : ; +e) 

Tax Reserve Certificates 34,984 39,021] 1,292) 2,463 

Savings Certificates..... 19,800; —4,300 800; —400 

Defence Bonds ........ 20,337 14,583! 2,949) 1,265 
- Premium Savings Bonds. 9,480 9,750 620 550 

WO ins cin cnsdsddsnc 84,601 59,054) 5,661; 3,878 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £8 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 












. Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills 
dvances protal 
loating 
Tender Tap Bank of | Debt 


Engiand 


1960 
june 18 | 3,460-0 | 1,964-5 | 249-2 5,673-7 
‘1961 
Mar. 11 | 3060-0 | 1,603-5 | 312-3 | 4975-8 
» 18 | 3,080-0 | 1,595-9 | 307-9 | 4,983-7 
: 3,100-0 | 1606-0 | 300-5 | 4:3 | 5010-7 
ecceassneinamnoemeesiantonasall 
» 3l 4,648: | 307-3 4,955-4 
omental mncsnemin, 
Apr. 8| 3,110-0 | 1,599-2 | 299-4 w. | 5,008-6 
» 05 | 3,130-0 | 1'928-5. | 269-5 | 6:0 | 5333-9 
 -22| 3,140-0 | 1911-3: | 336-3 w. | 5387-6 
» 29 3110-0 | 1993-1 | 247-9 5,351-0 
May 6| 3,130-0 | 1,887-3 | 293-3 5,310-6 
» 13 | 3,160-0 | 1893-0 | 275-3 5,328-2 
20 | 3,180-0 | 1839-1 | 316-3 5,335-5 
» 27 | 3210-0 | 1843-3 | 249-7 5,303-0 
june 3| 3,240-0 | 1,825-3 | 258-5 5,323-8 
» 10] 3,270-0 | 1827-6 | 242-2 5,339-8 
17 | 3,280-0 | 1823-6 | 263-9 5,367°5 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

HE syndicate of discount houses 
lowered its agreed bid by a further 2d. 
to £98 17s. 6d. at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender. The average rate of discount 
rose by 8.28d. to £4 10s. 0.42d. per cent, 
its highest level since December 2nd. This 
is by no means high at a time when most 
people expect an early rise in Bank rate 
from its present 5 per cent, and total appli- 
cations fell very sharply, by £72 million to 
£391 million. The number of bills on offer 
was reduced by only £10 million to £260 
stan and the discount houses received 
r cent of their applications compared 

ie 39 per cent in the previous week. 
Credit conditions continue to follow the 
same pattern. Money was plentiful before 
last weekend, rates fell to the clearing 
banks’ minimum of 3% per cent on each 
day by early afternoon, and on Friday the 


authorities sold a small number of bills to 


absorb the surplus credit. Then conditions 
changed abruptly and in the first three days 
of this week the authorities have helped the 
market by special purchase of a large 
amount of bills. For the fifth week running 
the market has been able to balance its 
books without recourse to loans at Bank 
rate. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 








Bank rate (from % Discount rates x 
514%, 8/12/60).... 5 Bank bills : 
60 di \ eer 4B gAllig 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 45,411, 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 45-41 lig 
INKS... ccccccces 3 6 months...... 45-434 
Discount houses . 3-3'4 | Fine trade bills 
3 months...... 539-6 
Money : 4 months...... 53—-6 
Day-to-Day ....... 33g—43g 6 months...... 512-6! 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 










(£ million) nee 22, ee is ies: 2. 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation....... 2,213-1 |2,306-1 |2,311-4 
Notes in banking dept. .. 37-2 19-3 14-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,247-5 |2,323-5 |2,323-5 
her securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-8 0-8 0-8 
me ot Department : 
fe 
Public accounts.........+. 12-9 9-6 12-6 
Special deposits .......... 73-7 153-7 153-7 
SRL cick padaccchidect 257-0 264-6 266-3 
SAGER Sn sass cédue 65:0 75°6 77-4 
WAS Ken. cantiiesenececae 408-6 503-6 510-0 
Securities : 
Government ........... 338-5 423-9 436°8 
Discounts and advances 31-3 59-7 58-6 
MUNG, hv Shck corde xkeucie 18-7 17-9 17-9 
MEA Cg hy end nok wethas 388-5 501-5 513-3 
Banking department reserve . 38-2 20-2 14:8 
“ . ’ % %o % 
PRON 6. 0ccdaebsetees 9-3 4:0 2-8 


a eeee—™ 

* Government debt - £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue inc by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 













| 


Amount (£ million) 





J Average 
Tender Offered 


Allotment 


1960 91 4. ¥, 
June 17 290°0 4%-2 | 93 7:34 | 55 
1961 
Mar. 17 260-0¢ 395-4 | 89 8-57 | 47 
~ 24 250-0 398-3 | 89 8-46 | 45 
” 30 260-0 4is-1 | 89 8-41 | 40 
Apr. 7 260-0¢ 7] 8 86| 2 
an 280-05 414-1 | 89 7-69 | 42 
“a 260: 4i-3 | 89 9-01 | 38 
_ 220-0 379- 88 i-7i | 67 
May 5 240-0 46-2 | 87 4-27 | 49 
— - 250-0 445- 8 5-04 | 50 
— 260-0 4325 | 88 3-18 | 33 
. 26 270-0 440-2 | 88 8-74 | 50 
June 2 270-0 419-9 | 88 9-61 | 61 
— 270-0t 463-3 | 89 4-14 | 39 
oi 260-0 391-2 | 90 0-42 | 55 





Official Discount % 


Treasu 
rate: June 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 a 


bills : % 
2:2 


eeeeeee 


* On June I6th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 17s. 6d. secured 
55 per cent, higher tenders bein ng allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
by £10 million. § Allotment cut by £30 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 








June 21 






United States $ | 




















Market Rates: Spot 























































2-78-2-82* 2:79g—l4 2:7834-75 2-781 6-131¢ | 2-7BI3;6-15)6 | 2-7813)6—15 2 ven 15 
Canadian $ 2-713 16-1316 2-78! 2-78! 6—!316 2-7834-7 2-783 hs a9 '* 
Adee Fr.. "3-622-14-027 6734-68 13-66!4-!5 13-65!2-3,4 i ‘et 13- 13. *66l4—!5 
Swiss Fr. . 1 | 9412-547 . 12-0414—!9 12-053g-5g 12-03!3-3, 
Belgian Fr. . erm - a 139- >. 139- te at ee 07!3- 
. 2 2 12!, 
Dutch Gid.... 9-983,-10-28!, 10-02%¢-03!¢ 10-O1!>-3, 10-00: ily = 0 10-02-02! 10-01 
W. Ger. D-Mic. | 11-037-11-365 | 11-08'g3," | 11-0634-07 UV ne ise W OB'-3¢ | 1t-ogsta7 
Portug. Esc. .. oe 80-15-25 80-15-25 80. 15228" 80-05-15 79-80-90 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 -2 17291 4-34 T7300. 1730'2-31 1730-30! 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!2-14-70 14-407—-41'g | 14-41 | 14-41-41, | 14-397%-40l, 
Danish K-_.. 19-06!.-19-62 19-33 ant 19 -32!4-34 19-32!-3, 19-32!5-3, 
Norwegian Kr. 19- 7i-20- = 19-987,-99!, 19-99! 9-3, | 19-99t glo 19-993g-5, 
One Month Forward Rates c 
patient Diites Go... ocecccpscat 34-53. pm 3 m 34—5gc. pm 3g-Sgc. pm =| '3,¢—!ige. pm | 7g—3yc. pm 
RIED nics noes casendeenas 5g—l4c. pm 5g<toc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm "YI, pm 7g—34c. pm 
REE ORs ceo ackvncceskwonccen 234-2! 4c. pm <u - pm 5 aie pm 3! pm 334-3! 4c. pm 
DME toh scsncscaecaassinnacn Ts pm 379c. pm ec. pm 2 pm oetie. ‘pm 5!4-434c. pm 
NN ccscnciccicwacaalcven® 20c. pm 15c. = 10c. = 15c. pm 20-15¢. pm 20-15¢. pm 
PR cnkaantsn cen adah cued 4-3!oc. pm 4-3!2¢. pi 4-3!oc 4-33,c. pm 4! 4-4c. pm 5!>-Sl4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ...........-. 43g-37gpf. pm ) 4!2-4pf. ome 4',-4pf. om 4\ Api. pm | 5-4!2pf.pm | 6!2-6pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Dilan es Bs. ccd acnaestascca 134g—15gc. pm [1 !3;g= 1! ge.pm|1'3;¢— 1! ly ge.pm{t!3;¢— 1 lygc.pmit'5)¢-1!3,¢¢.pm} 2!g-2c. pm 
 erwarngg P ecasncet edncnnsvedcs 11y—13gc. pm | 17:65 6c. pr | Eh g—19 6c. pr jt! yg — 19:¢c. pri !3;g—1!!i¢c.pm) —2!g-2c. pm 
NOE tba Seed ces ecccctnsece 115g-i}'gce. pm| tilo-tle. pm | tlly-Tle. pm [Noe lvec: pm | 1 15g-Il'gc. pm} 12!2-12¢. pm 
W. German US Wicikitneséaeeces 1 15H Hopf. pmj! I5g-Ilgpf. pm| Ul'a—l pf. pm (1134-11 4pf. pm) 12!p-12pf. pm | 145g-14! gpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. ner fine oz.)...... os 251/034 251/3'3 | ae | 251/5 } 251/5'4 | 251/5!'5 
ae sa alk aA 9 aac 35-06 35-06 * 35-06 | 35-06 35-07 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages meta gar ensten erate Saat 
oes OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... lune 10th RRS SOM rice cidcicccces May 6th 












1960 





1961 
May 23 | May 30 | June 6 | June 13 | June 20 








mid-June june7 | June 14 | June 21 


ORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(‘) : 
































PN 0k ccucbenschenadcccsuceesce Bp loeeureee 99-7 96-8 98-3 98-3 98-0 97-6 96-9 96-6 96-3 95-6 94:7 
cbarce see eNcstesibes eeceabie - 100-0 95-8 93-0 93-4 92-7 92-4 94-2 94-0 93-9 93-3 92:2 
Fibres ......... Jebgacvuce de wcededaus a 104-2 95-3 98-7 99-1 98-8 97-6 106-4 106-2 106-2 104-4 103-6 
Metals . eb haddSe sccticctececess is 101-2 113-0 122-4 121-0 121-4 123-9 120-0 118-6 116-8 116-1 113-6 
Monthly averages 1960 1961 
eae 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | Mar. | Apr. | May | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries .......... | 1954=100 } 100-8 101-7 101-8 102-5 102-6 102-5 100-6 100-7 100-8 101-4 101-6 
Mechanical engineering............++- él 123-5 124-5 126-2 125-7 126-5 126:7 126-6 127-0 127-6 127-8 128-4 
Electrical machinery ..........-eeee0- oo 114-5 115-6 116-9 117-0 117-1 117-0 116-7 116-9 17-3 117-4 118-3 
cere aoe civil engineering ........ “ 114-2 113-4 115-1. 114-3 114°6 114-7 116-4 116-8 H7-3 117-4 117-7 
lag ggasi i Wi-9 111-0 114-0 112-7 113-2 113-3 116-3 116-6 117-2 117-3 117-6 
Products of 
All manufacturing industries .........- os Hil-t 111-5 113-0 1-9 112-5 113-0 114-3 114-6 115-1 115-1 115-5 
Chemicals and allied trades........... e 105-6 106-6 106-0 106-8 106-5 106 5 104-8 105-3 105 4 105-4 105-4 
DO BE Onc dcccccccicccosecsces id 129-9 129-0 128-5 128-1 128-3 ae 128-9 128-9 128-9 128-9 129-0 
Tele OMY ss cScc ds vctedvcee ee “ 97-9 96-0 100-8 99-5 100-1 ‘7 103-4 103-8 104-4 104-4 104-6 
Food manufacturing..... bie Gaueadavad é 104-9 106-9 106-9 106-2 106-1 106-4 106-7 106-4 106-4 107-1 107-7 
Commodities : 
Ch) CU Bias occestviccctcuse eas i 76:8 68-6 75-0 73-2 72:8 75:3 75-8 75:8 75:9 75:5 75:0 
EP Se Prey set Teor es e 72:4 76-6 76:3 80-2 82:5 79:3 716 74-2 74:4 78-3 80-4 
Rubber, No. | RSS, “one month future. = 118-2 148-1 158-0 172-3 173-7 182-1 123-9 “118-0 125-1 128-4 131-1 
Softwood, imported.........seeeeeee. “ 102-1 95-4 104-9 102-6 1032 103-7 107-3 107-3 107-5 107-3 107-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse ......seeeeee0. a 79°4 95-6 99-0 101-9 105-5 99-9 88-5 90-0 90-4 92-2 97-5 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
BD ME Cia vn cs cdisdbnetscndeneoues 1956=100 | 109-0 109-6 110-7 109-7 | 110-3 110-3 112-3 112-3 112-7 113-3 113-6 
GUNG iis dbase adacheetedesdcdus nea = 107-1 108-2 107-4 106-8 | 106-6 107-3 107-7 107-5 107-4 108-0 oe 
BD WOME .ccccsdces eaetdtccks one 1938= 1002 271 273 276 273 275 275 280 280 281 282 283 
aad padadidas sedans eweeunedbee * 282 285 282 281 280 282 283 283 282 | 284 a 
Housing ...ccccccccrcccccescsccccees 7 172 180 186 . 183 186 186 189 190 190 193 
COON vic ccc coveetettes cvctsvdencs o 269 268 271 270 271 271 274 274 275 275 
FURS GE WR cece denctccscdevseseece e 281 284 291 295 295 279 312 313 313 313 
n= ged durable goods ............ “ 307 300 300 298 297 298 303 303 | 303 304 
Drink See Sednsnedeeeced ss chide <e o 276 261 256 256 256 256 257 a it 257 257 
Tobacco . ons ogsecccagqecesecvecqadpeee « 428 428 444 429 449 449 449 449 | 449 449 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
COMSUMEr SPENGINg)....eeeeeeeeseeees 1938= 100 35-9 35-7 35-4 35-8 35-6 35-6 34:9 34:9 34-8 34:6 34:5 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 
FR BOB cevicers Se ededweve cbesevens 1954=100 99 98 99 99 99 99 98 97 97 98 
Food, drink and tobacco...........-- - 97 98 97 96 95 95 97 94 95 96 
Se GINNEE ecnindiccvcdeccoesece “a ‘a % 93 96 98 98 98 94 94 94 95 
Ws canat aie ds 5649466 60< 634606045 é 112 104 98 100 100 100 95 96 %6 97 
eee one NEES Sc ccsctecocccaces a 101 104 107 108 108 108 107 107 107 108 
D MOUIB ccd ccdiscee $edcen sceweews os os 110 109 ii it 142 i 112 412 112 112 
All mamufactures .......cccceeceecees a iit itt 114 113 H4 113 114 115 5 5 
PUD a wccccccece dastaenbasdeventede dé 118 15 118 113 119 i19 118 119 Ws | 118 
Engineering products ........sseeee0: - 15 117 120 121 121 120 21 122 121 | 121 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... “ 101 98 102 101 99 102 I 107 106 107 ‘ 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... ‘a 90 90 89 89 38 89 88 87 | 87 88 
SHTPPING FREIGHTS(®) 
Tramp shipping freights............., 1960= 100 90-4 96-9 100-0 102-5 105-4 102-8 103-7 | 106-0 | 103-2 106-9 111-3 
UK WAGES | 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
All workers (3)\...0.00.- cecccecccece | 1956100 fF 114-0 117-0 120-0 119-0 119-6 119-9 123-5 123-7 123-9 124-2 
BBs peciccegccde es 113-8 116-8 119-7 118-7 119-4 119-6 123-2 | 123-4 | 123-6 123-9 
SNR, 4.80 0s 20.csde'esd - 114-0 117-0 120-8 120-0 120-4 120-7 123-5 123-6 124-0 124-2 
Juveniles (): * 115-8 119-0 123-2 121-2 121-8 122-0 128-4 128-8 129-0 129-2 
BR IO, 6. os 406 cease neue sees | 1939100 296 304 317 309 311 311 321 321 322 323 ast 
Weekly earnings (3): 
Di asadwihkeataradsshs%-qes e < 256 8 | 271 | | 290 8 282 «| aa ou aaa 
Sauen (full time)... - ‘“ 134 | 140 11 148 4 145 0 i oa a 
WROMROG, ccccadeovcsccwe PO ae - 112 0 | 117 6 | 130 0 123 1 ie ae ee 
GH Gio kc cawcdiecscs ccisiwes ees Pw o 8 9 90 10 96 10 + ae | pS 
ct., 
All workers. ..ccccccccccccccccccccee | 1938100 408 431 457 aa 446 
Rs cons eadeocscuedescedancudcoedes ie 372 393 421 oe 409 


| 

(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London — Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 2! and females under | A gee of age. (*) urveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (6) Index 
revised and rebased on 1958= 100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59) (7) Revised series. (8) The series has been revised by the Chamber of Shipping to reflect 
a more up-to-date pattern of tramp ship pping movements and uses the average freights in 1960 as the basis of comparison ; 1958 and’ 1959 figures on the old basis of 
1952=100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by |-348, freights in 1960 being considerably lower than they were in 1952. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



























to be directly 


a short time. 
research, 
highly desirable 
British Industry. 


analyse a problem, 


with the usual fringe benefits. 
Write (quoting reference 


A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice 
in this country and overseas has vacancies on its staff for qualified 
accountants wishing to specialise in taxation. Opportunities for 
advancement in this department are good and in addition to a 
generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars to Box 


No, 1514. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS— 
WORK STUDY OFFICER 


Applications are invited for this ap ye 
in Grade A.P.T. V (£1,310-£1,480). e officer 
appointed will be_ responsible to the Establish: 
ment and Organisation and Methods Officer 
already appointed and will undertake the 
investigation of manual operatives within the 
Councii’s service. Previous experience in Local 
Government an advantage, but not essential. 
Particulars and form of application obtainable 
from me. a date 30th JUNE, 1961. 

NORMAN SCHOFIELD, 
Town Clerk. 

Civic Centre, 

Southampton, ae 

RADUATE, qualified actuary or accoun- 

tant, experienced or interested in_ invest- 
ment analysis femmes by leading firm 
Stockbrokers. cellent salary and prospects 
for right: applicant.—Write giving details of 
age, Qualifications, experience and previous 
employment to Box TE.718, c/o Hanway House, 
Clark’s Place, 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


Young asvered accountant, 20-25, as P.A. 
£950.—W.C.2 Tel. : Manpower, WHI 0041. 





FORMICA LIMITED 


A Member of the De La Rue Group 
require a 


MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 


responsible to the Market Research Manager, 
and be able to accept full responsibility for the department in 


Candidates must have a degree in economics, 
of statistics, have had at least four years’ experience in market 
and have an interest in marketing problems. It is 
that they should have had some experience 
in industrial market research and have a wide ‘knowledge of 


Ideally they should be aged 30-35, having a pleasant personality, 
good qualities of leadership and administrative ability; able to 
ask the right questions, get the answers, 
and present the results effectively. 

The right person will be paid an attractive salary, together 


K.8654) giving details 
education, experience and present salary to:— 
The Chief Personnel Officer, 
Formica Limited, De La Rue House, 
84-86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


a knowledge 


of age, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


eee are invited for the CHAIR OF 
IEVAL HISTORY. Duties to commence 
- soon as possible. Salary not less than £2,600 
per annum. Membershi of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Apeoons 
(twenty copies), giving full details of qualifica- 
tions, publications, experience, etc.. and the 
names and addresses of at least three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be 
sent not later than July 15, 1961, to_ the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further Particulars may be obtained. 
Overseas candidates may submit one copy of 
their application. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

requires an ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished). The main func- 
tion is answering enquiries on a wide range 
of subjects arising from the information work 
of the Department with a special responsibility 
for a collection of maps and illustrations. Candi- 
dates should have a keen interest in current 
affairs. The ability to locate and obtain in- 
formation from other organisations is essential. 
Starting salary will be fixed according to ex- 
perience and qualifications and will be on a 
scale rising to £1,214 p.a.—Write. ppvee age, 
full details of experience and qualifications to 
Manager (PE. 2190), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon St., London. E.C.4 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT FOR 
MIDDLE EAST 


Price Waterhouse Peat & Co. require a qualified accountant, 
preferably single, for appointment to the staff of their office in 


Addis Ababa. 


The climate in Addis Ababa is good and the initial 


tour will be for two years, the last two months of which will be 
on paid leave in the United Kingdom. Commencing salary after 
payment of taxation will be in excess of £2,000 per annum. Travel- 
ling expenses from and to the United Kingdom at the end of con- 


tract will be paid by the firm. 


Applications should be sent to 


Price Waterhouse & Co., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 


E.C.2. 
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NEWMAN DEMOGRAPHIC 
SURVEY 


It is proposed to establish at the London 
Headquarters of the Survey a special unit to 
undertake the assessment of Catholic school 
needs in Local Education Authority areas. 
Applications are invited from Catholics for the 
following appointment: 

Statistician (in charge). Preference will be 
given to candidates (men or women) who have 
recognised qualifications in statistical method 
but candidates with experience as Statistica 
Assistant will also be considered. The head 
of the unit will be responsible to the Director 
of the Survey~for all stages of the work from 
initial discussions with Diocesan School Com- 
missions and Local Authority Departments of 
Education to the preparation of final reports. 
Starting salary in range £750-£1,200 p.a. 


BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 


has a vacancy for 


a MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 
in the Consumer Research Division to 
be_ responsible for designing surveys 
and secing them through to the report 
Stage. 

The successful applicant will 
probably be around 30 years of age. 

The Group offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for promotion in the marketing 
divisions of the Group Companies. 


Profit Participation and Non- 
contributory Pension Schemes are in 
operation, 


Write stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and quoting reference 

RM 133 to the Personnel Director, 
Beecham Group Limited, _Beecham 
House, Great West Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 26-35 re- 

quired by leading firm of stockbrokers to 
take charge of Accounts and act as personal 
assistant to C. A. Partner. Experience of stock- 
brokers’ accounts a decided advantage. Salary 
according to experience but not less than £1,500 
p.a, plus profit-sharing, pension schemes and 
other benefits. Definite pane of advance- 
ment.—Write details of SS and educa- 
tion, etc., to Box “ H.O.’ W._ Vickers 
¢ es Lid., 7 Great Winchester street. London, 








ECONOMIST 


A leading manufacturer in the durable 
consumer goods field, based in North 
London, requires an Economist for a 
senior position_in the Sales Research 
Department. The position calls for a 
man aged 25-32, with good qualifica- 
tions in economics or statistics, and 
preferably some previous research ex- 
perience. The man appointed will be 
responsible for the Company’s sales 
forecasting and for research on a wide 
range of marketing problems. The 
degree of responsibility and of future 
advancement will be determined 
largely by his ability to contribute 
effectively to company marketing policy. 


Starting salary will be in the region of 
£1,400 which may be varied in the 
light of qualifications and experience. 


Candidates shoyld apply with full 
personal history to Box No. 1520. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Applications are invited for (a) eet ieaatle 
or (b) Assistant Lectureship in STA 

in, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES to commence October, 
1961, if possible. Salary scales: (a) £1,200 x 
£75 — £1,650 (bar); £1, Bee x £75 — £2,175 
p.a., (b) £950 x £50 — £1,100 p.a. (or if over 
28 or holding higher degree £1,050 x £50 — 
£1,150 p.a.). Passages paid for appointee, 
wife and up to five children under 11 years, 
on appointment, annual overseas leave, and 
termination. Children’s, car and outfit allow- 
ances. Part-furnished accommodation 
at rent ni exceeding 7.7 per cent. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) 

referees by July 31, 1961, to Secretary, 
University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





For other appointments 
see page 1427 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 


Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa 

Applications are invited for the following 
posts in the Port Elizabeth Division of the Uni- 
versity, from January, 1962: 

(1) LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 

(2) LECTURER IN FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 

(3) LECTURER IN GERMAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

(4) LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

(5) LECTURER IN eae 

(6) LECTURER IN HISTOR 

(7) LECTURER IN SOCIOL OGY. 
— IN SOCIAL ANTHROPO- 


The salary scale is R2,340 x R120 — R3.300 
(£1,170 x £60 — £1,650) per annum. A vaca- 





| tion savings bonus, as in the .Public Service, 


is also payable. Qualifications and experience 
may be taken into account in determining the 
commencing salary. 

Full particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British rr. 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close, in South Africa and Lon- 


| don, on July 31, 1961. 





BROWN & POLSON GROUP 


Manufacturers and distributors of 
Maize Starch, its derivatives and by- 
products (Bulk and Package) in the 
food, textile, paper, foundry, 
adhesives and other industrial and 
consumer markets, wish to appoint 
to their 


Budgeting and Forecasting Unit 
A MAN (27-35) 


having an economics, or statistical 
background preferably with a Degree 


and three or more years’ experience 


in market investigation or research. 
He would be mainly concerned with 
long-term market forecasting. The 
continuing. expansion of the Group 
pre-determines a progressive position 
according to the capabilities of the 
successful applicant who will enjoy 
a good salary and also the benefits of 
a substantial Profit Payments Scheme 
an Pension and Life Assurance. 


Applications to 
Group Personnel Manager, 
BROWN & POLSON LTD. 
125-130 Strand, W.C.2. 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ENIOR MARKET CONSULTANT (45), 

engineering background, specialising in 
European, Middle Eastern and U.S S.A. markets, 
Offers services to companies. Has for the past 
16 years specialised in market surveys, indus- 
trial investment, agency appointments and other 
confidential commercial investigations. Highest 
references from large concerns available. 
Langauges: French, German. Japanese, Spanish. 
cess and Cupeeees dependent on countries.— 

Apply Box 15 

AMBRIDGE. ‘GRADUATE; 





Ist class hons. 


(Engincering) ; Diploma in Industrial 
Management; Graduate Economics Study at 
Harvard; wants stimulating t in economic! 


at home 


industrial planning and development, 
Other fields considered.—Write 


or overseas. 
Box 1519. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ECONOMICS FOR MANAGERS 


Balance of Payments’ crises? Inflation upsets? 
Productivity wobbles? Exports are fun? Economic 
indicators? Affluent society? Bulging teenagers? 
Pressure groups? Cunard subsidy? Private enter- 
prise? Free trade? Common Market? 
Do these matters mystify and frustrate you? 
~~ Practical courses by experts for groups 


your own remises.—Apply BARRON 
ASSOCIATES LTD., 130 rawford Street, 
London, W.1. 





‘OR SALE. “ The Economist ” pre- and post- 

war series. Cranford, 6 Corder Rd., Ipswich. 

PEN-EYED BUYING results from studying 

SHOPPER’S GUIDE (10s. p.a.). It tells 
you how branded goods stand up to working 
tests; shows_ you how to spend wisely.—Writc 
Consusher ‘ eaeries Orchard House, Orchard 
treet ° 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


‘CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


Full-time residential courses (hotel) of one 
month for senior managers sponsored by 
industry. 

Methods are closely integrated with the re- 


| quirements of management development pro- 


grammes of major industries and include (i) 
lectures and seminars by nationally known 
speakers and (ii) project work and investigations 
into modern methods in co-operating companies 

Dates of courses (21 places in each) :— 

1, October 30 to ovember 24, 1961—5 
places. remaining. 

2. January 8 to puberty 2, 1962. 

3. April 30 to May 25, 1962. 

Applications are invited. Details from :— 
Head of Regional Management Studies Dept.. 
Portsmouth College of Technology, Anglesea 
Road, Portsmouth. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Seqeenty, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.1 - PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law. Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service. 
Management, — Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at_ 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910. 





T 








co So ~~ = owe 
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4 th 


FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth ON TO AUSTRALIA 
flight to Johannesburg. ' For little more than the 
Five times weekly from London direct London—Australia fare 

you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
THE BOEING’S GREAT DC-7B aircraft vio Miairittes 
THE GOING’S GREAT and the Cocos Islands. 





SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC - CAA: EAA AND QANTAS 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE » TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 - TEL WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 





ANSBACHER 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


BANKERS 


HENRY 


AND COMPANY 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 

RESERVES Rials 932,000,000 

DEPOSITS Rials 26,232,242.427 
President: 


AHMAD MAJIDIAN 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, 
ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran, deals with every 

, description of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations 
in foree in Tran. 


| 








LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 


MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


This company has accepted deposits for 
84 years. Its stability is reflected by the 
fact that it has made a profit in every 
year without fail. You may be sure a 
Deposit Account with our Banking De- 
partment offers security. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at one month’s call 53% per annum 
Money at three months’ call 6% pef annum 
Money at six months’ call 64° per annum 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£1,800,000 
ee ee ee Se ee 


Please send brochure “80 years’ secure savings... 
and balance sheet. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS | j ADDRESS coieipiitientdaiic 


LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 
i 12 Monks Road, Lincoln Phone: Lincoln 23573,/4 
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... I appointed my bank as my executor and trustee, 
and I now feel confident that my estate will be administered 
competently and sympathetically. This little free book 
puts their Executor and Trustee Services in a nutshell. 
If you are thinking of making a will it is worth asking 
for a copy at your local branch of... 


Martins Bank 
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LAMBERT & BUTLER 





We reach business and 
bankers everywhere 


By providing fast and efficient service-on. all assignments 


the Fuji Bank is today a leader in international banking. 
189 OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. Tokyo, Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICE London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London 
E.C. 2. New Yorks 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Calcutta: Mookerjee 
House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
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If your 
family unit 
is economically 
viable- 

boy, youre a 
breadwinner! 






Few of us can hope to be skilled hands at theoretical economics. But it’s not hard to understand the simple 
facts behind Life Assurance. When you take out a life assurance policy you’re joining financially with 
thousands of other men and women for the security of all. You save—and you provide protection for your 
family in case you’re no longer there to do the breadwinning. Meanwhile, your money is expertly looked 
after. Money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a better life for everyone in Britain. It helps to 


provide valuable finance for industrial expansion, for new building, for all sorts of public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANCE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 








ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and assured 
income for the family in the event of 


the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next birth- 
day a premium of only £4 per quarter— 
payable for a maximum of 16 years— 
secures a Family Income Policy assuring 
£500 per annum for the balance of a 
term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity of 
discussing this important cover with 


Head Offices: 
1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 
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GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series No. 3. 














Emancipating the Japanese 


“OKU”-san 





The Electrical Industry’s rapid growth during the past decade has brought the 
Japanese “OKU-san” (housewife) to a high standard of home life. Higher incomes 


resulting from better economy have turned the housewife towards a new era of 
automation. 


It’s fine to go electrical for everything . . . and we’re proud of the Electrical 
industry’s progress. The Nippon Kangyo Bank has played its part in serving this 
Industry well, for “Kangyo” means “industrial and commercial promotion’. Make 
The Nippon Kangyo Bank your representative in Japan, in this phase of commerce 
and industry. Use its facilities freely! 

World-wide Banking Facilities 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 121 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1! Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3, England 


TAIPE! BRANCH - NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 








Nothing Succeeds Like Prosperity 


Traditional experience in securities and finance qualifies Nikko Securities as 
outstanding in the field of Japanese finance. In close touch with the leaders of 
finance and industry, Nikko is thoroughly familiar with the various aspects of 
the industrial economy. The phenomenal growth and modernization of Japanese 
industry contributes to increased financial investments. Nikko’s staff of 
experts, engaged in continuous research on domestic and international economic 
trends, provide reliable up-to-date data to pave the way to sound investments. 





Your Mark of Prosperity 


An international network of branches and correspondents offers convenient 
world-wide service. 


Recent relaxation of investment regulations for foreign investors opens the 
door to a flourishing securities market at home and abroad. All indications 


poini to a golden opportunity if you will consult Nikko... your long-established 
investment counsel, 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE Tokyo 
New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype: NY 1-2759U 
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United California Bank's specialists in many fields-and a 
world-wide network of correspondents-are ready to serve 
you in all types of intefnational banking transactions. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK | M| fs K We assist you in the industria/ 












Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2 Billion development of your country 


SET RRCRTONAS, GHC by granting and acquiring industria! licenses, indus- 


Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters Aussen handeisgese' m.b.H. ; a ‘ 
. Berlin C2, SE 5-7? German trial property rights, technical documentations, and 
600 South Spring Street 405 Montgomery Street Democratic Republic ientifi an Geeatiend ue 
Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California by scientific as well as technical aid. 
Gustav Riedlin, Vice President Victor R. Rose, Vice President 


You are invited to visit us on the occasion of the Leipzig Spring Fair. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 








You insure your house, your car, your possessions... .. but 
Fi a ; your income sets the standard at which you and your family 
be | in » live and your income depends on you. 
Industrial Finance Wiis 
* . against sickness and accident with a *Permanent contract and 
Experience eal ea provide an income even when you are ill. 
ient ya | hl agem ent ray i | ¥ **Permanent’ because it cannot be cancelled by us on account of hecvy claims. 
P . The 
the Foreign Capital ermanent 
ions ickness 
shed nsurance Co. Ltd. 


astra esi t litle te ae tbl 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 1686 (15 lines) 


| PERMANENT SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE | 
| es .. Occupation pdieecaeiiien | 


kyo | Address 


a acd .. Age... .EC/6 a] 
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